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PREFACE . 

I  HAVE  endeavored  in  this  book  to  portray  the  bad  not  as 
wholly  bad,  nor  the  good  as  immaculate,  since  of  human  na- 
ture either  is  rarely  or  never  true.  To  show  how  errors 
which  seem  venial  at  first,  grow  into  crime  when  fostered 
by  indulgence,  and  excused  on  the  principle  of  fatality,  or 
any  other  pretence  by  which  the  perpetrator  seeks  alike  to 
blind  himself  and  others ;— to  prove  that  to  the  ungoverned 
passions  and  foibles  of  the  many,  more  than  to  the  baleful 
crimes  of  the  few,  we  owe  the  miseries  which  darken  social 
life ;  and  that  the  most  brilliant  gifts  of  person  or  worldly 
fortune  are  so  many  smiling  spells  which  lure  to  ruin,  those 
who  are  the  slaves  of  impulse ;— to  give  to  each  his  proper 
share  of  blame,  making  not  one  the  wholly  sinning,  nor 
the  other  the  wholly  sinned  against — is  the  object  of 
the  work.  The  writer  has  endeavored  in  every  scene  to 
veil  this  moral,  and  trusts — though  not  openly  thrust  into 
notice— it  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  be  visible  even 
in  a  careless  perusal,  and  that  the  reader  will  not  lay  the 
book  aside,  feeling  that  he  has  been  unable  to  derive  from  it 
one  moral  lesson  or  profitable  reflection. 
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THE     SHADOW     OF    FATE 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    SHADOW   MARS    THE    LIGHT. 

"  Betray  the  trust  of  another,  and  beware  ever  after,  lest  your  own  be  betrayed." 

"  Why  weave  a  net  around  the  bird 
That  might  be  happy,  light  and  free." 

The  crescent  moon  of  May  hung  like  a  jewel  of  peerless  lus- 
tre on  the  blue  of  the  midnight  sky,  and  threw  a  soft,  mysteri- 
ous spell  of  beauty  over  the  city  of  New  Haven,  which  slept 
beneath  its  influence,  in  the  hushed  and  holy  repose  which 
only  moonlight  can  give  to  external  nature ; — a  repose  which 
seems  to  him  who  looks  upon  it  as  an  enchanted  slumber,  rife 
with  beautiful  and  glorious  dreams. 

Nowhere  did  the  moonlight  fall  with  a  softer,  more 
graceful  efi"ect,  than  into  the  rose-mantled  porch  of  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  pretty  cottages  for  which  New  Haven  is 
noted ;  into  no  hearts  did  its  influence  sink  more  deeply  than 
those  of  the  youth  and  maiden,  who  stood  in  that  porch  side 
by  side.  They  spoke  not;  perhaps  their  souls  were  too 
deeply  moved  for  words,  for  the  only  sounds  which  broke  the 
hush  of  the  hour,  the  gay  shouts  of  some  band  of  college 
revellers,  or  the  lively  tones  which  ever  and  anon  'reached 
them  from  some  party  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  a  moon- 
light promenade,  were  alike  unheeded  by  them. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  pair,  as  their 
forms  were  clearly  revealed  by  the  moonlight  against  a  back- 
ground of  shadow. 
1* 
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What  a  splendid-looking  fellow  he  was — that  youth ! 
I  can  see  him  now,  with  his  superb  head  covered  by 
its  cloud  of  raven  hair,  half  waving,  half  curling ;  his  splen- 
did and  spirited  contour  of  features,  classically  pale,  with 
those  large,  glorious  dark  eyes,  lighting  up  his  whole  face, — • 
at  some  times  brilliant  with  soul  light,  at  others  softened  by 
the  drooping  shadow  of  the  lash  into  a  dreamy  mesmeric 
power ;  his  figure  slightly  above  the  common  height — a 
model  of  full  and  graceful  symmetry ;  all  combined  with 
that  air  of  careless  grace  and  haughty  independence,  often 
found  as  the  accompanunent  of  high  breeding,  but  oftener 
still  of  that  inner  consciousness  of  self-power,  which  places 
the  possessor  above,  though  mingling  with  the  many. 

The  face  was  not  one  of  unmingled  brightness;  an  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  at  times  shadowed  it,  which  added 
to  the  passionate  interest  of  the  observer,  but  was  strange 
to  see  in  one,  upon  whom  nature  and  fortune  had  ex- 
hausted themselves,  in  the  richness  of  their  gifts.  Habit- 
ually too,  the  perfect  lip  was  disfigured  by  a  curve  of 
scorn,  but  this  was  half  concealed  by  the  thick  moustache, 
and  often  relieved  by  a  smile  of  seductive  fascination. 

Reader,  is  the  face  and  form  of  Claude  St.  Julian  da- 
guerreotyped  upon  your  mind  ?  I  hope  so,  and  I  wish  you  to 
retain  the  impression,  fully  and  distinctly,  in  the  scenes 
through  which  you  will  follow  him ;  for  to  his  striking  ap- 
pearance, his  lightest  words  and  actions  owed  a  power  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 

For  the  present,  the  expression  we  have  described  as 
habitual  to  him,  was  lost  in  the  look  of  deep  suspense  with 
which  he  gazed  upon  the  girl  beside  him. 

Having  nothing  of  the  striking  beauty,  and  air  distingue 
of  her  companion,  she  was  yet  graceful,  gentle,  and  pretty — 
one  of  those  persons  we  often  meet,  and  whose  characters  we 
can  read  at  a  glance  ;  while  that  of  the  other  was  a  study  for 
a  lifetime. 

Apparently  the  musings  of  the  young  girl  were  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  nature,  for  her  cheek  was  cold  and  colorless, 
and  she  trembled  perceptibly. 

The  long  pause  was  at  length  broken  by  St.  Julian,  who 
Bafd,  in  tones  low,  but  the  passionate  earnestness  of  which 
rendered  them  distinctly  audible, — 
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"  Marion,  you  have  given  me  reason  to  believe  that  you 
love  me ;  why  not  confirm  your  words  by  your  actions  ?  I 
believe  not  in  this  hesitating  aflfection,  which  is  but  half 
love,  half  calculation.  I  would  suffer  no  obstacle  on  earth 
to  tear  me  from  you,  and  yet,  you  hesitate  to  tell  me  you 
are  mine."  "  Claude,"  replied  the  girl,  raising  her  soft  eyes 
to  his  face,  "  have  I  not  given  you  every  proof  which  the 
most  exacting  could  require,  in  thus  meeting  you  without  my 
mother's  consent  ?  She,  good,  trusting  mother  as  she  is — 
thinks  me  safe,  sleeping  in  my  little  room  yonder,"  pointing  to 
one  which  opened  on  the  porch,  "  when  I  am  with  you, 
listening  to  vows  she  has  forbidden  me  to  hear."  There  was 
a  tinge  of  bitterness,  and  self-reproach  in  her  tone,  and  she 
added  passionately,  "Ah !  Claude,  how  can  you  doubt  my 
love,  when  for  you  I  deceive  the  best  of  mothers."  As  she 
spoke,  tears  which  sprung  from  mingled  sources,  rolled  slowly 
in  large  drops  down  her  cheeks.  "  Forgive  me,  dearest,  for- 
give Claude,"  said  her  impetuous  lover,  encircling  her  waist 
with  his  arm,  and  drawing  her  to  a  seat.  Placing  himself 
beside  her,  he  drew  her  head  towards  him,  until  it  rested  on 
his  shoulder,  while  she  continued  sobbing,  but  resisted  not 
the  embrace.  A  few  words  of  tender  soothing  followed; 
Marion's  tears  ceased  flowing,  and  they  sat  in  silence  for  some 
time.  "  This  is  not  what  I  came  here  for  to-night,"  said 
Claude  suddenly  releasing  her  from  the  arms  which  had  en- 
circled her,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  "what  I  have  to  say  may 
pain  you,  more  than  what  I  have  already  said,  but  you  must 
hear  it." 

He  paused,  and  looked  up  at  the  moon,  as  if  to  avoid  the 
eager,  inquiring  gaze  fixed  upon  him,  though  the  expressioil 
of  his  face  revealed  the  tumult  of  his  feelings.  At  length, 
he  said  in  tones  whose  wooing  tenderness  made  words  appear 
gentle,  which  were  in  reality,  cold  and  stern : 

"  Marion,  you  must  tell  me  now^  that  you  will  be  mine  in 
spite  of  all  the  powers  of  earth  or — dearly,  wildly,  as  I  love 
you — I  leave  you  for  ever." 

Marion  gazed  wildly  upon  him,  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
as  if  fearing  to  trust  her  ears,  then  appealingly,  as  she  read 
his  look  of  determination. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  your  plighted  lover  will  return  to  claim 
you  as  his  bride,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late — ^we  will  be 
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separated  for  ever.  Say,  will  you  be  mine,  in  spite  of  lover, 
mother,  friend  or  foe  ?  " 

Still  she  hesitated  ;  with  hands  clasped,  and  face  turned 
imploringly  towards  him. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  he  haughtily,  folding  his  arms,  and 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height ;  "  you  waver  between 
your  own  and  your  mother's  choice ;  such  love  is  not  for  me, 
farewell ! " 

He  "turned  to  descend  the  steps.  With  a  famt  cry  she 
detained  him. 

"  Oh  !  Claude  do  not  leave  me.  I  will  give  up  all,  yes 
all  beside,  for  you." 

He  turned  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms  ;  her  head  dropped 
upon  his  bosom.     The  struggle  was  over,  the  decision  made. 


CHAPTER  II. 


"  A    BRILLIANT   MATCH." 

"  I'  faith  'tis  a  bonny  brifie,  and  a  gay  bridegroom ;  but  do 
You  think  the  twain  well  suited  ?  "—Old  Play. 

Three  weeks  after  the  interview  detailed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  there  appeared  in  the  New  Haven,  and  New  York 
papers,  the  following  announcement. 

"  Married  on  the  23d  inst.,  by  the  Rev. ,  Claude 

St.  Julian,  of  New  York  city,  to  Miss  Marion,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late Wentworth,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven." 

Tremendous  was  the  sensation  produced  in  the  fashiona- 
ble world  by  this  announcement. 

"  What  a  match  !  "  was  the  universal  cry.  "  The  idea  of 
the  elegant,  rich,  and  fascinating  St.  Julian,  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  widow.  If  he  chose  to  make  such  a  fool 
of  himself,  how  could  his  parents  consent  to  it  ?  " 

The  world  forgot  that  his  parents  had  never  denied  him 
any  thing  he  chose  to  take  it  into  his  lordly  head  he  must 
have  ;  that  they  fondly  hoped  marriage  might  settle  the  wild 
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boy  down  into  a  discreet,  prudent  man  ;  and  that  the  mother 
of  Marion  Wentworth,  was  the  old  and  chosen  friend  of 
Claude's  mother. 

Mammas  frowned,  papas  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
told  their  daughters  never  to  despair,  their  chance  would 
come  after  awhile  ;  while  the  daughters  wept  in  secret  over  the 
sad  fate  of  the  Byronic  youth,  who  had  turned  the  heads  of 
half  the  school  misses  in  Gotham.  Let  the  world  cry  out  as 
it  would,  the  match  was  made  ;  as  are  many  other  matches, 
which  are  the  last  that  any  human  being  in  his  sober  senses 
would  venture  to  predict.  The  spoiled  belle  passes  over 
eligible  after  eligible,  and  links  herself  for  life  to  some  one, 
upon  whom  the  world  would  scarce  think  she  would  deign  to 
bestow  a  glance.  The  gay  distingue  man  of  fashion  settles 
down  upon  some  retiring,  ofttimes  ordinary,  woman. 

Claude  St.  Julian  was  the  only  child  of  wealthy,  and 
aristocratic  parents.  Of  French  descent,  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  halite  noblesse  of  France  flowed  in  their  veins. 

Upon  Claude — sole  heir  to  the  wealth  and  honors  of  their 
house, — was  showered  every  indulgence  wealth  could  pro- 
cure, or  fancy  devise.  Naturally  brave,  generous,  and  warm- 
hearted, his  very  virtues  had  degenerated  into  vices  under 
this  injudicious  treatment.  Nature  made  him  •  almost 
perfect,  but  education  and  the  world  had  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  spoil  her  work. 

When  a  gay  collegian  at  Yale,  he  met,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  quiet,  unobtrusive  girl,  Marion  Wentworth.  It  was 
strange  that  the  idolized  hero  of  many  a  gay  coterie,  should 
have  selected  her,  as  the  envied  object  of  his  attentions. 
Perhaps  he  attributed  her  reserve  to  maiden  timidity,  and  it 
increased  his  boyish  passion,  as  a  breeze,  though  chilling  in 
itself,  fans  a  fire  into  fiercer  flame.  Perhaps  her  very  cold- 
ness was  alluring  to  one  who  turned  with  wilful  caprice  from 
those  who  seemed  to  court  his  attentions. 

He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  wildest  young 
man  in  Yale  College,  nor  was  it  ill  deserved,  as  many  a  one 
in  that  vicinity  could  testify.  Thus,  though  the  welcomed 
favorite  in  the^most  select  circles,  he  would  not  have  obtained 
the  entree  to  the  quiet  and  well-ordered  home  of  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, but  for  the  never-forgotten  friendship,  existing  be- 
tween that  lady  and  his  mother.     When  after  a  separation 
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of  many  years,  the  son  of  her  old  friend  appeared,  with  a 
letter  begging  her  to  "  watch  over  Claude  and  be  a  mother 
to  him,"  she  could  not  resist  the  appeal.  She  soon  perceived 
the  growing  empressement  of  his  attentions  to  her  daughter, 
but  knowing  she  was  betrothed  to  another,  she  had  too  much 
confidence  in  her  truth  and  firmness  of  character,  to  dread 
any  thing  from  them.  Upon  Marion's  betrothed  lover  her 
mother  looked  with  an  especial  eye  of  favor,  perceiving  in 
the  integrity  of  the  young  man's  character,  the  best  guar- 
anty for  the  future  happiness  of  her  youngest  and  best  be- 
loved child.  After  graduating,  Arthur  Warren  returned  to 
his  home  in  Virginia,  to  make  preparations  for  his  aproach- 
iug  marriage.  It  was  during  this  absence,  that  Marion  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  one  who  boasted,  only  too  truly,  that  so 
far  as  the  sex  were  concerned,  his  motto  was,  vejii^  vidi,  vici. 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  eyes  were  soon  opened  to  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  In  vain  she  remonstrated  with  Marion — in  vain  rep- 
resented the  wrong  she  would  inflict  on  her  betrothed,  and 
warned  her  of  the  dangerous  and  unsteady  character  of  the 
man  to  whose  keeping  she  wished  to  intrust  her  happiness. 
With  that  spirit  of  obstinacy  often  latent  in  natures  seem- 
ingly the  most  gentle,  the  girl  remained  immovable.  Her 
invariable  reply  to  her  mother's  remonstrances  was — "  I  had 
rather  be  miserable  with  Claude,  than  happy  with  any  other 
man."  "  I  don't  blame  Marion,"  says  some  young  lady  reader 
curling  her  pretty  lip  ;  "  I  should  have  liked  him  too."  We 
dare  say  you  would.  There  is  more  than  one  Claude  in  the 
world,  and  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
they  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  their  merits  are  not 
appreciated  by  the  fair  sex.  Mrs.  Wentworth  went  so  far  as 
to  restrict  his  visits  to  intervals  like  those  of  angels.  She 
could  not  have  adopted  a  more  effectual  mode  of  inflaming 
the  attachment  of  the  romantic  lover,  and  strengthening  his 
determi,Qation  to  win  her  daughter,  had  she  been  the  most 
adroit  manceuvrer  that  ever  laid  snares  to  entrap  the  heart 
of  an  unwary  youth  "  in  the  knot  there's  no  untying."  The 
result  has  been  shown.  In  silence  and  tears,  the  mother 
gave  her  treasure  into  the  keeping  of  the  gay  bridegroom. 
"  Of  course,"  cried  the  charitable  world,  "  all  that  sobbing 
and  sighing  was  put  on  for  effect.  Every  body  knows  she 
must  be  delighted  with  the  match." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WORLD  OF  FASHION    VS.    THE  WOULD  OF  HOME. 

"They  tell  me  thou'rt  the  favored  guest 
Of  every  fair  and  brilliant  throng; 
No  wit  like  thine  to  wake  the  .iest, 
No  voice  like  thine  to  breathe  the  song !  " 

MOORK. 

"  Hast  thou  forgot  the  altar  where  kneeling  by  my  side, 
Thy  vows  were  breathed  to  love  for  aye  thy  "young  and  trusting  bride  ?  " 

M.  8. 

BoKNE  to  her  splendid  home,  surrounded  hy  every  luxury 
wealth  could  give ;  received  kindly  by  his  parents,  and  idol- 
izing her  husband,  one  might  have  imagined  Marion's  lot  to 
be  a  happy  one — but  if  she  herself  cherished  such  a  delusion, 
she  was  soon  to  be  painfully  convinced  of  its  fallacy.  Claude 
had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  relinquishing  for  her  sake  the 
gayeties  and  pleasures  of  a  city  life.  He  wished  her  to  ac- 
company him  into  society,  and  at  first  she  willingly  com- 
plied ;  but  she  soon  found  that  she  was  but  a  dim  light  amid 
the  stars  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  circle  into  which  she  was 
introduced,  nor  was  she  exactly  comme  il  faut  as  regarded 
fashion  and  etiquette. 

"  "What  an  ordinary  little  body  that  dear  handsome  St. 
Julian  has  married !  "  ran  the  whisper.  "  What  a  pity  he 
married  so  young!  What  could  have  made  him  fancy  her? 
— only  passably  pretty,  no  brilliancy,  no  manner,  none  of  the 
je  ne  sais  quoi  about  her  characteristic  of  the  highbred  and 
fashionable  woman."  These  remarks — as  such  remarks  are 
generally  intended  to  do — reached  the  ears  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  Claude  was  deeply  mortified.  Marion  saw  it,  and 
this  palsied  even  her  natural  powers,  and  gave  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  gaucherie  and  mauvais  honte,  those  worst  of 
crimes  in  a  "  fashionable  set."  The  gay  round  of  pleasure  was 
to  her  a  scene  of  torture.  At  last  she  begged  permission  to 
stay  at  home,  saying  with  a  faint  smile  that  nature  never  in- 
tended her  for  a  fine  lady,  and,  therefore,  it  was  impossible 
she  should  ever  become  one.  To  this  Claude  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly assented,  but  he  offered  to  remain  with  her,  to  which 
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bhe  had  not  the  heart  to  say  no.  At  first  he  did  so  with  a 
good  grace,  but  in  a  short  time  began  to  find  the  "  evenings 
at  home  "  extremely  dull ;  and  at  last  his  principal  occupa- 
tion was  yawning  through  the  early  portion,  and  then  going 
off  to  sleep  on  the  sofa,  about  the  hour  at  which  he  generally 
started  to  some  place  of  amusement.  His  friends  rallied  him 
about  getting  into  bad  habits  (  ?  ).  They  entertained  •'  serious 
apprehensions  that  he  was  a  henpecked  husband."  Claude 
declared  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  society  to  go  out  more,  and 
Marion  assented  with  such  an  appearance  of  cheerfulness, 
that  he  went  his  way  rejoicing  that  she  was  so  reasonable,  little 
imagining  the  pain  the  effort  cost  her.  She  felt  painfully 
her  inefficiency  for  the  brilliant  role  which  her  husband  wished 
her  to  play.  Inferior,  in  accomplishments,  to  the  elegant 
women  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  associate,  she 
had  not  the  tact  which  some  women  possess,  of  catching  in- 
tuitively the  graces  of  polished  society,  and  remedying,  by 
the  study  of  a  few  months,  the  defects  of  years.  Though 
pretty,  amiable^  and  well  educated,  in  the  every-day  sense  of 
the  term,  she  knew  she  was  no  match  for  the  brilliant  and 
versatile  genius  of  Claude ; — careless  as  he  was  of  his  proud 
gifts,  and  making  no  use  of  them,  save  for  the  enjoyment  of 
society.  She  loved  him  because  of  his  irresistible  attractiveness 
— if  I  may  so  express  it — and  because  he  was  her  husband  ; 
but  there  were  many  things  about  him  she  could  neither  sym- 
pathize with,  nor  understand.  When  throwing  off  the  joyous 
abandon  of  his  ordinary  manner,  he  revealed  the  depths  of 
his  rich,  impulsive  soul ;  when  gems  of  thought,  poetry  and 
feeling,  flashed  like  diamonds  to  the  surface  ;  Marion  listened, 
but  she  was  only  startled, — she  did  not  comprehend ;  and 
Claude  saw  it,  and  sighed  to  think  that  the  wife  of  his  bo- 
som could  never  be  the  twin  spirit  of  his  soul;  that  between 
them,  there  could  never  be  that  mysterious,  but  delicious 
communion  of  heart  with  heart,  mind  with  mind,  which  is  to 
love  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body, — its  eternal  and  ether ealiz- 
ing  essence. 

As  time  wore  on,  every  day  convinced  St.  Julian  more 
of  the  terrible  truth, — that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  mar- 
riage. Then  came  regrets,  that  he  had  married  so  early  and 
from  boyish  caprice;  then  pity  for  "poor  Marion;  "  then  the 
remembrance  haunted  him  that  he  had  sought  her,  wlien  he 
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knew  her  heart  was  pledged  to  another;  he  had  caused 
her  to  break  vows  the  holiest, — to  be  undutiful  to  her  only 
surviving  parent,  and  as  these  thoughts  came  with  torturing 
force  upon  him,  he  could  not  repress  a  pang  of  self-reproach, 
for  Claude,  though  an  erring  and  passionate,  was  far,  by  na- 
ture, from  an  unprincipled  man.  In  proportion  as  his  heart 
grew  colder  towards  his  wife,  his  remorseful  pity  increased ;  his 
voice  had  a  softened  tenderness  in  its  tone  when  he  addressed 
her,  which  her  feminine  instinct  told  her  was  not  love,  but 
which  was  yet  painfully  sweet  to  her  heart.  And  is  it  not  often 
thus  ?  When  the  heart  grows  cold  and  recreant  to  vows 
once  warmly  breathed,  still  perchance  too  fondly  remembered 
by  their  recipient,  does  not  our  voice  take  a  kinder  tone, — 
do  we  not  lavish  a  thousand  unnecessary  attentions,  as  if  thus 
to  silence  conscience,  and  blind  even  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  falsehood  ? 

The  birth  of  a  little  girl,  a  year  after  their  marriage,  had 
been  quite  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  young  wife,  opening  a 
new  fountain  of  joy  and  tenderness  in  her  heart ;  but  then, 
Claude  had  hoped  for  a  boy,  and  could  not  help  expressing 
his  disappointment.  Poor  Marion,  she  could  have  wept  that 
it  was  not  in  her  power  to  gratify  his  wish ;  for,  much  as  she 
loved  her  child,  her  idolatrous  love  for  her  husband  was  be- 
fore all  earthly  things  beside.  Deprived,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  the  society  of  her  husband;  Marion  clung  the 
closer  to  her  child,  and  from  the  vigilance  with  which 
she  watched  over  her,  the  care  with  which  she  shielded 
her  from  even  the  free  air  of  heaven ;  one  might  have  im- 
agined there  was  a  conspiracy  between  the  powers  of  earth 
and  air  against  the  life  of  the  babe.  Pale  and  dispirited, 
she  scarcely  ever  went  into  gay  society,  unless  urged  to  do 
so,  and  then  often  making  delicate  health  an  excuse  for  non- 
compliance. Instead  of  endeavoring  to  retain  her  hus- 
band's affection,  by  conforming  as  much  as  possible  to  his 
tastes  and  feelings,  she  became  daily  paler,  more  silent,  more 
uninteresting ;  yielding  herself,  without  a  struggle,  to  be  the 
passive  victim  of  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FOREIGN  TOUR. DEPARTURE  AND  RETURN. 

"  And  none  would  guess,  so  gay  thou  art, 
That  thou  and  I  are  far  apart.'' 

Moore. 

"  You  must  make 
That  heart  a  tomb,  and  in  it  bury  deep 
It's  young  and  beautiful  feelings." 

Bakky  Cornwall. 

Four  years  of  the  married  life  of  Claude  St.  Julian  and  Ma- 
rion Wentworth  had  passed  away,  when  the  former  was  re- 
called from  his  gay  career  by  the  death  of  his  parents,  who 
died  within  three  weeks  of  each  other.  Whether  it  was 
grief  for  the  loss  alone  of  those  whom  he  had  loved  with  all 
the  fervor  of  his  passionate  nature,  or  whether  the  remem- 
brance of  many  an  anxious,  painful  hour,  and  bitter  pang 
his  impetuous  follies  had  caused  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
lived  but  to  idolize  him,  mingled  with  and  embittered  his 
sorrow,  we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  grief  of  the 
bereaved  son  seemed  to  pass  all  bounds.  When  the  first 
paroxysms  of  sorrow  were  over,  and  the  dreary,  monotonous 
period  prescribed  by  fashion  for  mourning  had  commenced, 
he  became  restless ;  home  was  unbearable .  he  must  try  a  year 
or  two  of  foreign  travel ;  it  would  brace  his  nerves  and  re- 
store his  spirits.  He  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
Marion  would  accompany  him ;  but  as  the  time  drew  near, 
and  she  made  no  preparation,  and  spoke  not  of  departure,  he 
concluded  in  his  own  mind,  as  she  was  so  averse  to  society 
and  change,  she  would  prefer  spending  the  twelvemonth  he 
designed  being  absent,  with  her  mother.  She  had  not  men- 
tioned such  a  wish,  'twas  true ;  but  then  delicacy,  or  some 
other  feeling, — "  Marion  was  ao  strange" — might  have  pre- 
vented her. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this  belief,  he  one  day  said  to 
her  in  a  tone  of  assumed  carelessness,  as  if  he  took  it  for 
granted,  and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  for  her  to  affirm 
the  contrary  :   "  Marion,  would  you  prefer  staying  with  your 
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mother  to  accompanying  me  to  Europe  ?  You  were  project- 
ing a  long  visit  home  some  time  ago  ;  perhaps  this  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  make  it.  She  shall  not  accuse  me," 
he  added  mentally,  *'  of  dragging  her  from  pillar  to  post, 
against  her  will." 

There  was  none  of  that  oneness  of  feeling  between  them 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  marriage  union,  and  without  which, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  misapprehension,  discord  and  unhap- 
piness.  Marion  did  not  feel  as  a  wife  should  do, — that  all 
which  concerned  her  husband's  enjoyment  or  interest,  neces- 
sarily involved  her  own, — yet  one  could  not  blame  her  alto- 
gether for  this.  With  the  dissimilarity  of  taste  and  pursuits 
which  existed  between  herself  and  Claude,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  otherwise  ;  unless  she  had  been  willing,  as  she  was 
not,  to  remodel  her  nature  to  his.  She  had  waited  for  him 
to  request  her  to  accompany  him  to  Europe  ;  a  rather  unrea- 
sonable thing  to  expect  of  one  who  had  been  accustomed  all 
his  life  to  have  his  every  wish  anticipated — and  when  he  did 
not,  she  wisely  concluded  that  he  preferred  her  remaining  at 
home.  When,  therefore,  he  mentioned,  or  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  proposed,  in  a  roundabout  way  the  visit  to  her  mother, 
she  replied  in  calm,  measured  accents  : 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  remain  with  my 
mother ;  "  though  at  that  very  moment  her  heart  was  sinking, 
dying  within  her  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  him.  And 
these  few  cold,  careless  words,  sealed  the  separation  between 
the  husband  and  wife. 

More  than  two  years  passed  away,  ere  Claude  St.  Julian 
returned  to  his  native  land.  His  heart  did  not  bound  with 
that  joyous  sense  of  happiness,  which  seemed  natural  in  one 
just  returning,  after  a  long  absence,  to  home  and  loved  ones ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  felt  more  like  a  prisoner  who  was  return- 
ing to  bondage,  after  having  stretched  his  parole  d'honneur 
to  its  utmost  extent. 

The  year  spent  by  her  husband  in  imbibing  the  inspira- 
tion of  foreign  lands — in  the  pleasant  and  soul-stirring  occu- 
pation of  travel,  had  been  passed  very  differently  by  Marion 
in  the  quiet  cottage  at  New  Haven.  When  the  weary 
twelvemonth,  prescribed  as  the  period  of  his  absence  passed 
away,  and  brought  no  Claude  at  its  close ;  and  when  month 
after  month  passed,  and  still  he  came  not,  hope  died  in  the 
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heart  of  the  wife,  and  the  agonizing  feeling  which  succeeded 
it,  was  the  conviction  of  her  husband's  indifference.  Mrs, 
Wentworth  exerted  herself  the  more  to  make  her  daughter 
happy,  as  she  highly  resented  the  absence  and  neglect  of  her 
husband;  but  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation — which 
the  best  of  people  often  find  irresistible — of  saying  to  her 
repeatedly  :  "  Ah  !  Marion,  if  you  had  only  taken  my  advice, 
iJds  would  never  have  been." 

Every  one  who  has  experienced  it,  knows  what  sort  of 
comfort  tlii?>  is,  when  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  one's 
own  errors.  It  was  torture  to  the  morbid  and  irritable  feel- 
ings of  Marion.  She  had  been  cold  and  constrained,  but 
timid  and  gentle,  before  ;  now  she  became,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  anxiety  and  disappointment,  nervous  and  fretful. 
When  time  writes  with  the  characters  of  grief  and  pain,  he 
leaves  wearing  traces  on  heart  and  brow,  and  Marion  changed 
much  in  those  two  years. 

When  at  last  the  very  day  of  her  husband's  return  ap- 
proached, she  scarcely  knew,  silch  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  whether  to  mourn  or  rejoice. 

"  Had  you  not  better  change  your  dress,  for  a  prettier 
and  more  becoming  toilet  ?  "  suggested  her  mother,  as  they 
were  awaiting  his  arrival. 

"  No,"  she  replied  sullenly,  "  what  is  dress  ?     If  he  loves 
me,  I  will  look  well  to  him  in  any  thing." 

From  being  very  neat  (for  that  is  a  virtue  your  cold, 
quiet  people  often  possess),  she  had  fallen  strangely  into  the 
habit  of  neglecting  her  dress — a  reprehensible  habit  in  any 
one,  but  more  particularly  in  a  wife,  whose  bounden  duty  it 
is  to  contribute  to  her  husband's  happiness,  by  appearing  as 
agreeable  in  every  way  as  possible.  Poor  Marion,  it  must  be 
confessed,  had  but  little  encouragement  for  the  task,  if  task 
it  could  be  called.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  do- 
mestic unhappiness,  there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  hut  had 
either  chosen  to  correct  those  faults,  the  other  might,  in 
time,  have  been  won  over  to  imitate  the  example. 

When  she  heard  the  well-known  footstep  echo  in  the 
gravel  walk,  her  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  her  husband's  arms, 
but  the  demon  of  mistrust  held  her  back ;  and  when  he 
burst  into  the  room,  she  advanced  to  meet  him  almost  as  if 
they  had  parted  but  yesterday. 
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He  could  not  repress  a  start  of  painful  surprise,  as  his 
eyes  fell  on  her  faded  form.  The  next  moment  he  had 
clasped  her  in  his  arms ;  but  her  cold  lips  scarcely  returned 
his  warm  kiss,  though  it  thrilled  through  and  through  her 
frame. 

A  moment  after  he  had  forgotten  her  and  all  else,  save 
his  child,  a  cherub  of  five  years,  whose  fragile  loveliness  he 
gazed  on  with  delight,  as  he  half  smothered  her  with  caresses. 

The  mother-heart  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  sunk  within  her, 
as  she  marked  the  contrast  between  the  prematurely  faded 
wife,  and  the  brilliant  distingue  husband,  in  the  very  pride 
and  bloom  of  manhood.  She  felt  for  the  wife.  The  world, 
or  at  least  one  half  of  it,  would  have  pitied  the  husband,  and 
thought  the  wife  rather  to  be  envied.  The  next  day  they 
returned  to  New  York. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    ORPHAN    GIRL. 

"  As  fair  in  form,  as  warm,  yet  pnre  in  soul, 
Love's  image  upon  earth,  without  his  wing." 

BVEON. 

'^nd  he,  this  stern  hard  man,  is  he  to  be  the  sole  protector  of  so  much  innocence; 
such  tender,  loving  helplessness? — Old  Play. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  "  ower  true  tale,"  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  some  little  length  upon 
the  early  life  of  one  of  its  principal  characters,  one  who  may 
perhaps  claim  the  title  of  heroine,  if  this  book,  which  is  but 
a  succession  of  life  pictures,  can  properly  be  said  to  have  a 
heroine. 

Florence  Fulton,  the  offspring  of  a  romantic  marriage — 
for  her  mother,  a  beautiful  Italian  girl,  eloped  from  a  convent 
with  a  young  American  naval  officer,  for  which  escapade  her 
father,  a  haughty  old  noble,  never  forgave  her, — Florence 
Fulton  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  Her  father  was 
by  birth  a  Virginian,  and  the  only  relative  he  had  in  New 
fork — where  he  lived  when  at  home — was  a  bachelor  uncle, 
from  whom  he  had  expectations.  He  died  soon  after  his 
marriage,  and  his  widow  survived  him   but  a  few   years; 
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drooping  after  his  death,  like  the  flowers  of  her  sunny  clime, 
when  transplanted  to  our  less  congenial  soil.  Before  her 
death  she  wrote  to  her  father,  imploring  him  to  receive  as 
her  dying  charge,  the  little  Florence, — but  in  vain ;  if  the 
letters  were  received,  no  answer  was  returned,  and  she  died, 
leaving  to  the  cold  and  careless  uncle,  the  care  of  her  dar- 
ling, then  about  seven  years  of  age.  As  may  be  readily  im- 
agined, Mr.  Fulton  was  not  the  most  suitable  person  in  the 
world  to  assume  the  charge  of  a  young  lady's  education. 

Disobedient  and  stubborn  in  his  youth,  he  had  mortally 
offended  his  father,  a  rash,  impetuous  man,  who  disinherited, 
and  drove  him  from  his  house.  With  a  vow  of  revenge  in 
his  heart,  Cymon  Fulton  left  the  home  of  his  father,  and 
from  that  hour — forgetting  all  other  aims — he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  which  he  had  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  find  himself,  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer, 
one  of  tlie  wealthiest  merchants  in  New  York. 

He  lived  to  see  his  brother,  the  favorite  son  of  his  father, 
squander  his  patrimony,  leaving  his  only  child  a  mere  pit- 
tance, und  requesting,  on  his  death-bed,  that  his  long  neg- 
lected brother  should  be  the  guardian  of  his  boy,  then  at 
West  Point.  Old  Cymon,  sooth  to  say,  not  with  the  best 
will  in  the  woi'ld,  assumed  the  guardianship ;  but  to  do  him 
justice,  he  saved  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  mere  wreck 
of  a  splendid  fortune,  a  comfortable  independence.  Some 
benevolent  person  ventured  to  suggest  that  perhaps  Cymon 
might  have  added  a  few  thousands  of  his  own,  to  the  scanty 
inheritance  of  the  nephew ;  but  this  was  so  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  reputation  of  "  the  old  miser,"  by  which  name 
malevolent  people  were  wont  to  designate  him,  that  it  was  at 
once  indignantly  put  down. 

Estella  Fulton,  knowing  the  character  of  her  uncle, 
and  fearing  that  her  child's  situation  might  otherwise  be 
rendered  painful,  made  it  her  dying  request,  that,  though  re- 
maining nominally  her  guardian,  he  should  give  Florence  pos- 
session of  her  property  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  To  this  Mr. 
Fulton  reluctantly  assented ;  reluctantly,  because  he  foresaw 
the  step  to  be  an  unwise  one.  But  who  ever  thought  of  re- 
fusing the  request  of  a  dying  person,  however  unreasonable  ? 
no  matter  how  much  we  may  have  idsulted  and  trampled  on 
their  feelings  in  life,  we  feel  bound  when  they  are  dead — and 
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our  compliance  or  non-compliance  can  affect  them  no  more — 
to  obey  their  last  wishes. 

With  a  benevolence  scarcely  to  be  expected  of  him,  he 
assumed  the  entire  expense  of  the  child's  education ;  pro- 
viding her  with  the  best  masters  at  home — for  he  had  a 
crotchet  in  his  brain,  that  children  were  not  properly  educa- 
ted at  school — and  providing  every  thing  necessary  for  her 
personal  comfort ;  but  beyond  this,  he  took  no  more  notice 
of  her,  than  if  she  had  been  a  superfluous  appendage  to  the 
household  furniture. 

The  old  man  had  in  his  stern  heart,  some  ideas  of  truth 
and  justice ;  a  correctness  of  principle,  joined  to  great  firm- 
ness of  purpose  ;  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  break  the 
ice  which,  through  long  years  spent  in  the  soul-hardening 
pursuit  of  gold,  had  congealed  over  the  warm  streams  of 
human  affection  in  his  soul. 

He  had  no  kind  words,  no  fond  caresses,  for  the  young 
girl ;  he  seemed  to  think  that  if  he  provided  for  her  mere 
physical  wants — and  not  too  liberally  even  for  those — and  at- 
tended to  her  education,  he  did  all  that  was  required  of  him. 
He  never  reflected  that  there  was  a  pure  young  soul  confided 
to  his  care, — to  be  fitted  by  him  for  the  sweet,  quiet,  good 
paths  of  life,  or  the  stormy  ones  of  evil.  He  thought  not  of 
the  warm  heart,  craving  love  as  its  life ;  fond  words,  and 
kindly  tones,  as  its  daily  food ;  which  he  was  chilling  by 
neglect.  He  thought  not  of  the  rich  soil  of  feeling,  hopes, 
and  fears,  he  was  suffering  to  run  to  waste ;  find  nutriment 
where  it  could ;  or  be  exhausted  by  "  the  mighty  hunger  of 
the  heart."  Oh  !  how  far  more  precious  to  the  human  heart, 
are  kindly  tones  of  love — soul-breathing  acts  of  kindness — 
than  all  the  worldly  benefits  which  can  be  heaped  upon  us, 
unaccompanied  by  these. 

Sharing  the  domestic  menage  of  Mr.  Fulton,  was  an  old 
housekeeper,  the  fitting  prototype  of  her  master. 

Naturally  of  a  shrewish  temper,  disappointment  in  early 
life  ;  had  "  turned  her  blood  to  acid;  "  and  through  the  dis- 
torted medium  of  her  perverted  vision,  every  thing  in  life 
wore  the  darkest  and  most  forbidding  aspect. 

Had  not  Mr.  Fulton  been  previously  inclined  to  be  a 
womau-hater,  long  association  with  her,  doubtless,  would 
have  rendered  him  so.     To  him  however,  except  in  moments 
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when  the  violence  of  her  temper  overcame  her,  she  was  con- 
ciliatory and  submissive  ;  not  that  she  feared  losing  her 
place,  for  lo'ng  experience,  and  prudent  management,  had 
rendered  her  necessary,  but  that  she  really  stood  in  awe  of 
his  stern  dignity  of  manner.  She  possessed  almost  absolute 
control  over  the  household,  lording  it  over  the  servants  with 
despotic  tyranny,  while  Florence  she  alternately  petted  and 
scolded.  There  were  few  teachers  worth  procuring  who 
relished  the  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Fulton's  house  long  at  a 
time.  The  old  man  fretted  at  the  annoyance  this  caused 
him,  and  Mrs.  Sharp  attributed  it  entirely — ^when  speaking 
in  confidence  to  her  employer — to  "  the  perverse  disposition 
of  that  spoiled  child." 

Partly  through  the  representations,  and  partly  through 
the  annoyance,  caused  by  teachers  leaving  the  house  so  often, 
Florence  was  sometimes  left  for  months,  wi^out  an  in- 
structor. Having  few  companions  of  her  own  age,  she  was 
often  at  a  loss  for  something  to  beguile  the  weary  hours. 

With  a  mingling  of  pride  and  parsimony,  often  found  in 
a  naturally  haughty  spirit,  which  has  been  compelled 
for  years  to  struggle  with  poverty,  Mr.  Fulton,  though 
he  inhabited  a  richly  furnished  and  elegant  mansion,  in  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  streets  of  the  city,  still  kept  up  his 
habits  of  self-denial  and  economy.  He  saw  no  company, 
and  his  house  reminded  one  of  a  deserted  palace,  mournful 
in  its  silent  splendor.  The  furniture  was  old  fashioned,  'tis 
true,  and  Rumor  whispered — but  then  the  dame  is  somewhat 
given  to  lying — that  Mr.  Fulton  had  fitted  up  his  house  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  to  his  heart  and  home  [his  heart  and 
home)  a  lady  who  afterwards  deceived  him.  If  so,  there 
was  some  reason  for  his  aversion  to  the  sex. 

Books  were  the  only  resource  of  the  lonely  child.  She 
obtained  the  ingress  to  a  circulating  library,  from  which  she 
procured  romances,  plays  and  poems.  The  natural  tendency 
of  a  young  mind  is  to  such  productions  as  these,  rather  than 
to  the  deeper  and  graver  order  of  literature. 

There  was  a  grass-plot,  or  little  court  it  might  have  been 
termed,  on  one  side  of  Mr.  Fulton's  house,  larger  than  those 
generally  attached  to  city  houses,  which  had  been  laid  out  by 
the  former  owner,  as  a  retreat  for  his  leisure  moments.  It 
was  very  private,  being  separated  from  the  street  by  a  high 
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wall,  while  a  thickly  planted  row  of  evergreens  shut  it  out 
from  the  view  of  the  house.  A  more  beautiful  spot  could 
scarcely  have  been  found.  Kjet  cVeau  played  in  the  centre, 
and  threw  its  sparkling  waters  in  diamond  drops  around ;  its 
gushing  music  falling  sweetly  on  the  ear.  The  turf  spread 
like  green  velvet  beneath  the  feet,  and  the  ground  was  laid 
out  so  as  to  form  undulating  fa^ls,  serving  as  delightful  seats 
under  the  shade  of  the  evergreens  in  summer.  The  most 
beautiful  flowers  the  clime  would  afford  lavished  their  fra- 
grance on  the  air,  and  the  few  birds  who,  leaving  their  rural 
homes,  found  their  way  to  the  populous  city,  made  this  their 
chosen  retreat,  until  the  place  was  vocal  at  times  with  their 
wild-wood  notes.  And  what  is  so  sweet  as  the  note  of  a 
bird  ?  With  what  joyous  gladness,  what  soul-waking  inspi- 
ration it  thrills  from  the  ear  to  the  heart!  To  the  tired 
denizen  of  the  city,  what  thoughts  does  the  chance  note  of  a 
bird  awaken  !  Such  visions  of  green  fields,  and  gushing 
waters,  and  sweet  quiet  happiness  !  Dear  birds  !  Sweet 
warblers !  I  love  you  if  it  is  only  for  the  delight  your  glad 
melodies  have  brought  to  many  a  weary  heart.  A  few  stat- 
ues well  selected,  but  marking  a  voluptuous  rather  than  a 
pure  and  classic  taste,  completes  the  adornments  of  the  court. 
Shut  in  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  great  world  with- 
out, there  was  a  dreamy  solitude,  a  romantic  beauty  and 
witchery  about  this  enchanting  spot  to  the  orphan  girl,  whose 
poetic  imagination  invested  it  with  all  the  charms  of  fairy 
land.  It  was  her  chosen  retreat,  and  became  in  time,  from 
the  force  of  association,  to  be  regarded  almost  as  her  pecu- 
liar property ;  and  certainly  if  any  part  of  the  domain  ap- 
pertained to  this  beautiful  fairy-like  being,  it  should  have 
been  the  spot  so  congenial  to  herself.  Here,  during  the 
bright  spring  hours,  the  sunny  summer  eves,  and  the  calm 
days  of  autumn,  she  would  dream  away  uncounted  hours ;  and 
sweet  dreams  they  were  too,  tinged  with  the  brilliant  hues 
of  young  hope,  and  borrowing  their  life  from  her  warmly 
throbbing  heart.  Here  she  would  devour  the  impassioned 
language  of  Byron,  or  linger  enraptured  over  the  fascinating 
pages  of  Moore,  the  poet  of  love.  Here,  too,  she  would  fly 
for  refuge,  when  some  harsh  taunt  of  the  housekeeper 
wounded  her  young  spirit ;  or  a  cold  look  from  her  uncle 
chilled  and  repelled  her,  Here  she  passed  many  an  hour  of 
9. 
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solitude  and  tears,  wlien  the  memory  of  her  mother's  love, 
and  her  happy  infancy,  would  come  with  the  tumultuous  tide 
of  recollection  over  her,  contrasting  with  her  lone  and  love- 
loss  present.  Her  heart  pined  for  affection,  but  its  mighty 
craving,  yearning  hunger,  was  doomed  to  be  unsatisfied. 

Few  know  how  to  pity  the  orphan.  They  may  feed  and 
clothe  the  body,  but  who  s^all  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
soul  ?  Who  shall  satisfy  the  cravings  after  heartfelt  tender- 
ness ;  holy,  loving  sympathy,  in  the  bereaved  young  heart  ? 
Who  shall  give  the  life,  the  joy,  the  love,  which  beamed  in 
the  mother's  glance ;  or  watch  as  they  would  have  done  who 
are  gone — our  lost  father,  and  our  cold  dead  mother — over 
our  erring  footsteps  ? 

Florence  sought  for  solace  and  enjoyment  in  those  studies 
which  kindle  the  heart  and  inflame  the  imagination.  Poetry 
was  her  dream — her  passion — her  delight.  Music  seemed  to 
breathe  the  inmost  language  of  her  soul ;  she  composed  with 
ease  ;  and  with  her  perfect  ear,  her  pieces  were  generally  fault- 
less in  melody  and  time.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  such 
pursuits,  she  became  a  visionary,  living  in  a  world  of  her  own, 
and  imagining  the  world  without,  of  which  she  knew  nothing, 
the  mirror  of  that  which  the  "  young  dreams  of  her  heart 
shadowed  forth."  Though  the  niece  of  a  wealthy  merchant, 
and  living  in  the  most  fashionable  street  of  the  great  Babel  of 
Gotham,  she  was  as  complete  a  recluse  and  day  dreamer,  as  if 
she  had  been  brought  up  on  some  lone  shore,  with  nought  but 
nature's  loveliness  around  her.  Such  is  the  influence  of  habit 
and  circumstances  over  time  and  place. 

When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  event  happened  to 
her,  whicli  tinged  with  its  own  coloring  all  the  hues  of  her  after 
life.  She  was  one  day  in  Waverley  Place,  and  was  about  to 
cross  the  street,  her  eyes  fixed  admiringly  on  a  light  and 
elegant  equipage  a  few  doors  above,  when  the  fiery  horses  took 
fright  at  something,  and  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the  groom 
dashed  towards  her.  So  suddeu  was  the  movement  that  she 
stood  paralj^zed  with  terror ;  the  frantic  steeds  were  in  ten 
steps  of  her,  and  she  could  not  move ;  in  another  instant  she 
would  have  been  crushed  under  their  feet — nay  she  was  already 
sinking  to  the  earth — when  a  strong  arm  was  thrown  around 
her,  and  she  was  borne  to  the  sidewalk.  Half  fainting  with 
terror,  she  looked  up   at  her  protector.     She  would   have 
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thought  the  face,  bending  over  her — the  dark  eyes  beaming 
light  into  her  own — the  lip  breathing  such  low  soft  words  of 
tenderness,  and  soothing  into  her  ear — belonged  to  an  angel, 
but  for  the  mustache  shading  the  curved  lip;  which  cer- 
tainly realized  her  idea  of  a  man,  more  than  an  angel.  If  how- 
ever she  still  cherished  any  doubt  as  to  his  identity  with  the 
habitants  of  this  lower  sphere,  it  was  speedily  removed,  when 
he  inquired  her  street  and  number,  and  sternly  reproving  the 
careless  groom,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  the  horses — 
which  proved  to  be  his  own — lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  and 
followed  himself. 

All  this  passed  like  a  dream,  and,  save  a  murmured  reply 
to  his  question,  she  had  not  spoken  a  word.  Still  pale,  with 
heart  palpitating  with  recent  terror,  she  leaned  her  head 
against  the  shoulder  of  her  preserver  for  support,  as  the  horses 
dashed  rapidly  onward.  He  took  her  cold  hands  in  his  own 
warm  grasp,  and  softly  chafed  them ;  looked  down  into  her 
eyes;  and  with  a  sort  of  mesmeric  influence  calmed  her. 
Poor  Florence  !  she  never  forgot  that  gaze,  until  in  long  after 
years,  she  met  it  once  more,  fixed  upon  her. 

A  few  minutes  drive  brought  them  to  her  uncle's  door. 
She  murmured  her  thanks  for  his  kindness  ;  he  assisted  her  to 
alight,  saw  her  safe  in  the  walls  of  home,  and  was  gone.  She 
knew  not  even  his  name. 

Around  this  incident  in  her  life,  the  enthusiastic  imagi- 
nation of  the  young  girl  wove  a  life-dream  of  romance  and 
passion.  "  It  was  always  so  in  novels  :  the  life  of  the  heroine 
was  saved,  and  then  of  course  she  fell  in  love  with  her  pre- 
server ;  and  then— after  passing  through  unheard  of  dijEcul- 
ties — they  were  married  ;  and  then" — why  there's  an  end  of 
it  of  course.  Alas  !  for  the  romantic  dreams  of  a  young 
heart  in  a  world  like  this.  Florence  was  sure  he  would  not 
leave  her  thus,  and  never  return ;  no,  he  would  seek  her  out, 
they  would  meet  again,  and  then — it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  glorious  visions  she  conjured  up.  Day  after  day  she 
watched  for  him,  yearning  to  meet  those  eyes — to  hear  that 
voice  once  more — (poor  child,  those  eyes  had  looked  tenderly 
upon  her,  that  voice  had  spoken  kindly,)  but  he  came  not.  Once 
or  twice  he  passed  her,  in  the  crowded  throng  of  Broadway, 
but  did  not  perceive  her — often  she  saw  him  dashing 
through  the  streets  in  the  light  open  carriage,  with  those 
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same  fiery  horses — and  at  last  one  evening  she  met  him, 
and  as  they  were  brushed  against  each  other  in  the  throng  of 
promcnaders,  he  looked  at  her,  his  face  lighted  up  for  a  mo- 
ment with  pleased  surprise,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  recog- 
nize her. 

A  twelvemonth  passed  away,  and  then  Florence  saw  that 
face  no  more.  She  missed  it  as  we  miss  the  one  gleam  of 
sunlight  which  has  broken  through  a  day  of  clouds  and  gloom. 
She  then  concluded  that  he  must  have  been  merely  a  tem- 
porary sojourner  in  the  city,  and  that  she  would  never  see  him 
again ;  and  she  hushed  the  sweet  dream  in  her  heart,  and,  as 
time  wore  on,  thought  of  it  only  when  some  memory  of  by- 
gone hours  stole  over  her,  as  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of 
spring  steal  upon  our  senses  when  inhaling  the  odor  of 
violets. 

When  Florence  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  her  uncle, 
fearing  her  education  was  becoming  neglected,  overcame  his 
prejudices  so  far  as  to  jjlace  her  at  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school.  Here  she  was  taught  to  sing  divinely ;  to  speak 
French  and  Italian  with  the  sweetest  accent  in  the  world ;  to 
dance  exquisitely ;  together  with  sundry  other  accomplish- 
ments, which,  if  not  professedly  taught,  are  generally  learned 
at  boarding-schools.     Florence  profited  as  much  as  possible 

by  the  time  she  was  at  Madame  C 's,  and  when  she  left 

the  school,  that  august  personage  declared  that  a  more  ac- 
complished young  lady  had  never  emerged  from  the  walls  of 
her  elegant  establishment ;  an  establishment  which  she  boasted 
had  turned  out  some  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  heau  monde. 

"  Florence,"  the  little  orphan  girl  at  old  Mr.  Fulton's, 
attracted  no  attention,  not  even  a  passing  sigh  of  compassion 
from  the  gay  and  busy  world  around  her ;  but  the  beautiful 
and  fascinating  "  Miss  Fulton,"  the  reputed  heiress  of  the 
immense  wealth  of  her  uncle,  burst  upon  the  world,  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  "  True,  her  uncle  was  a  stingy  old 
curmudgeon;  but  what  of  that  ?  he  was  rich,  and  she  would 
certainly  get  all  his  money."  The  carriages  of  the  elite  of 
the  city,  drove  in  crowds  to  the  door  of  "the  heiress,"  until 
the  ceremony  of  calling  was  accomplished.  Invitations  were 
showered  upon  her,  and  there  were  five  hundred  dear  friends, 
with  fashionable  and  dissipated  sons,  heirs  to  nothing,  ever 
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ready  to  chaperone  her  to  places  of  amusement,  and  to  act 
the  mother  towards  her,  if  she  should  take  it  into  her  queenly- 
head  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Punctual  to  his  promise,  on  her  seventeenth  birthday  her 
uncle  told  her  to  consider  her  property  at  her  own  disposal, 
though  nominally  he  must  hold  it  in  trust,  as  her  guardian. 
He  allowed  her  a  suit  of  apartments  in  his  spacious  mansion 
to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  caused  him  by  company,  and  these 
Florence  furnished  in  the  most  exquisite  style  ;  and  here  she 
received  and  entertained  her  guests,  her  uncle  seldom  inter- 
fering, as  it  tvas  at  her  own  expense. 

Plunged  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  fashionable  world,  with 
no  restraining  influence — for  Mr.  Fulton  was  nominally  a 
protector,  and  nothing  more — the  young,  the  gay,  the  beauti- 
ful Florence  was  left.  It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  zest 
she  entered  into  the  enchanted  circle  of  her  new  life,  its 
pleasures  engrossing  for  a  time  every  thought. 

We  have  already  seen  that  from  her  infancy  she  had  felt 
the  necessity  of  being  loved,  belonging  to  some  natures  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  others.  A  person  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  always  more  or  less  fascinating.  The  very  desire  of 
inspiring  love  gives  to  the  manner  those  attractive  allure- 
ments, those  sparkling  graces,  calculated  to  win  it.  When 
united — as  in  her  case — with  beauty,  quick,  impassioned 
genius,  and  a  gay  and  sparkling  flow  of  spirits,  which  could 
at  times  be  subdued  into  that  gentle  and  modest  reserve 
which  attracts,  as  it  were,  by  repelling — the  feeling  acquired 
all  the  power  of  a  will,  which  few  could  resist.  When  to  all 
this  was  added  the  magic  power  of  gold,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  she  became  the  most  brilliant  star  of  the  New  York 
season — living,  breathing  and  moving  in  a  perfect  atmosphere 
of  adoration,  false  and  real.  Her  entrance  into  a  ball-room, 
or  at  the  opera,  was  the  signal  for  a  universal  sensation 
among  mustaches  and  lorgnettes.  Why  did  so  many  sigh 
in  vain  ?  Was  it  because  she  had  not  forgotten  the  vain 
dream  of  her  childhood  ?  Was  she  a  coquette  ?  Judging 
from  her  reputation,  we  should  say  the  latter ;  but  time 
proves  all  things, — to  which  trite  remark,  it  being  the  pro- 
perty of  every  one,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  append 
quotation  marks. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

THE    FIRST    MESH   IN    THE    WEB    OF    FATE. 

And  this  Adonis  of  the  ci'ow5  is  the  idol  of  my  early  dreams  I 

Thou  didst  heam  upon  my  vision, 

A  thinfc  of  life  and  light ; 
LiKe  a  dream  of  bliss  el3'sian, 

In  a  starry  summer's  night 

All  the  world — that  is  all  the  heau  monde — were  thronging 
to  the  brilliantly  illuminated  mansion  of  the  Moretons,  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  in  answer  to  cards  received  a  week  or  two  pre- 
vious, bearing  the  important  announcement  that  Mrs.  De 
Vers  Moreton  would  receive  Thursday  evening. 

The  Moretons  were  the  gayest  and  most  fashionable 
people  in  New  York.  Their  parties  were  the  most  brilliant 
and  recherche,  and  their  reunions  the  most  social  and  agree- 
able. Having  no  children  they  lived  a  great  deal  in  society, 
and  were  ever  ready  in  any  project  for  amusement,  in  which 
was  required  the  important  assistance  of  a  married  lady  and 
gentleman. 

This  winter,  Mrs.  De  Vere  Moreton — mind  the  De  Vere, 
reader — had  volunteered  to  "  bring  out  "  from  the  retirement 
in  which  her  days  had -hitherto  passed,  a  young  orphan  niece 
of  her  husbandj  and  this  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  making 
her  house  even  gayer  than  usual.  To  night,  a  more  brilliant 
-circle  could  scarcely  have  been  selected  than  that  which 
graced  the  elegant  drawing-rooms,  where  wealth,  taste,  and 
fashion  reigned  ;  and  beauty,  wit,  and  gayety,  threw  their 
charmed  influence  around. 

Claude  St.  Julian  was  one  of  a  group  of  gentlemen  stand- 
ing near  the  door  of  the  principal  reception  room ;  and,  as 
all  of  the  group  will  figure  more  or  less  in  the  events  of  this 
veritable  narrative,  we  will  give  the  reader  a  passing  intro- 
duction to  each.  The  young  man  leaning  against  the  door 
with  such  an  air  of  nonchala7ice,  is  Harry  Vernon,  the  only 
son  of  the  wealthy  and  distinguished  Ex-Governor  Vernon. 

Pie  is  tall,  with  a  figure  splendidly  developed,  and  a  pair 
of  magnificent  dark  eyes  lighting  up  a  strikingly  handsome 
face ;  but  the  efiect  of  his  otherwise  prepossessing  appear- 
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anee  is  marred  by  a  look  of  dissipation,  and  by  his  dress, 
which  approaches  near  enough  the  '^  flashy,''^  to  outrage  the 
principles  of  refined  taste.  Yet,  through  his  assumed  non- 
chalance and  reckless  defiance  of  conventional  forms,  there 
breathes*  a  careless  grace — a  frankness  and  generosity  of 
feeling — which  wins  the  beholder  in  despite  of  his  own  will, 
and  redeems  his  character,  in  some  degree,  from  the  censure  it 
might  otherwise  incur. 

The  tall  young  man  next  him  is  addressed  by  Vernon 
under  the  soubriquet  of  "Plum;"  his  name,  however,  is 
Arthur  Plumdale.  His  countenance  in  repose  has  a  sinister, 
half-sneering  expression,  which  he  endeavors  to  convert  into 
an  expression  of  careless  lonlwmone.  He  laughs  often,  but 
to  an  acute  ear  there  seems  in  that  laugh  a  sort  of  lurking 
devil ;  yet  his  conversation  is  gay  and  pleasant,  and  he  is 
doubtless  a  popular  character. 

The  young  gentleman  nearest  the  door,  with  the  slight, 
elegant  figure,  pleasing,  though  rather  cfi"eminate  face,  and 
profusion  of  light  brown  mustache,  wearing  an  undress  uni- 
form, is  Lieutenant  Minton,  of  the  Navy. 

"  Have  you  been  presented  to  the  cKibutante.  Miss  More- 
ton  %  "  said  Harry  Vernon  to  St.  Julian. 

"  No,  I  have  just  arrived ;  and  if  it  would  be  of  any 
avail,  I  would  put  up  a  prayer  to  the  indulgent  gods  that  I 
might  be  spared  that  task  altogether." 

"  AVhy  ?  Is  she  such  a  terrible  character  that  you  fear 
to  encounter  her  ?  " 

"  No !  would  she  were ;  there  would  be  some  incentive 
then  to  rush  to  the  attack — veni^  vidi,  vici ;  but  she  is,  I 
hear,  a  little  simple  country  girl,  who  will  answer  you  in 
monosyllables,  or  perhaps  make  some  allusion  to  '  last  term 
at  boarding  school,'  by  way  of  enlivening  the  conversation." 

"  Pshaw !  St.  Julian,"  laughed  the  good-natured  Harry 
Vernon,  "  don't  wage  a  warfare  against  the  poor  girl  for  her 
ignorance.     Let's  try  to  '  initiate  '  her  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  trouble.  She  is  in  Mrs. 
De  Vere  Moreton's  hands,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  she 
will  soon  be  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the' 
temple  of  Fashion." 

"  The  temple  of  arts  you  mean  ;  "  put  in  Arthur  Plum- 
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dale  ;  "  of  all  women  I  ever  saw  Mrs.  Moreton  best  deserves 
the  title  of  Miafress  of  arts.'''' 

"  Mrs.  Moreton  is  divine,"  lisped  the  young  lieu- 
tenant. 

A  smile  passed  through  the  circle. 

"  By  the  by,  St.  Julian,  you  have  not  met  Miss  Fulton, 
the  reigning  belle  of  the  season  ?  " 

"  No,  this  is  positively  my  first  appearance  on  any  stage 
since  my  arrival  from  Europe.  I  have  some  curiosity  to  see 
her.  I  understand  she  is  a  beauty,  a  genius,  and  an 
heiress — rare  combination  of  gifts  to  be  cursed  with," — he 
added  under  his  breath. 

"  She  will  be  here  to-night;  I  wonder  she  hasn't  come." 

"  Oh  !  Fitz  Friske  is  with  her,  and  he  always  delays  his 
arrival  to  the  eleventh  hour,  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  sen- 
sation." 

"  Fitz  Friske  !  "  exclaimed  Vernon.  ''  I  can't  see  how 
she  endures  that  odious  little  compound  of  nonsense,  affec- 
tation, and  perfumery." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  at  all,"  said  Plum- 
dale  dryly,  "  he  is  a  millionnaire.'''' 

"  Hush  !  here  she  is,"  and  at  the  same  moment  Florence, 
the  beautiful  the  magnificent  Florence  appeared,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  dapper  little  exquisite,  Mr.  Fitz  Friske,  who 
imagined  that  he  received  a  reflected  lustre  from  the  star  by 
whose  side  he  moved,  and  felt  his  consequence  materially  en- 
hanced thereby.  She  moved  along  with  her  queenly  grace, 
a  half  conscious  smile  flashing  in  her  starry  eyes,  and  play- 
ing around  the  exquisite  lip,  as  she  marked  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  men  pressed  forward  to  catch  a  look  or  smile 
as  she  passed.  In  the  countenances  of  many  of  the  women 
might  be  traced  an  expression  of  envy  and  discomfiture,  which 
they  vainly  attempted  to  conceal  ;  but  on  she  moved  un- 
heeding, scattering  smiles  and  gay  words,  like  flowers  and 
sunshine  in  her  path.  When  the  Autinous  face  and  form  of 
Claude  St.  Julian  appeared,  as  immediately  after  Florence 
he  threaded  his  way  through  the  crowd  towards  his  hostess, 
the  women  revenged  themselves  on  the  men  for  their  admi- 
ration of  "  La  belle.  Fulton."  Fans  fluttered,  sighs  were 
heaved,  and  hearts  palpitated. 

'■'■  Who  is  he  ?  "  whispered  some  one  who  happened  not  to 
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know  him.     "  So  handsome !  with  such  an  air  dlstingu^ ! 
Oh,  he  is  divine  !  for  heaven's  sake  tell  me  who  he  is." 

"  Mr.  St.  Julian ;  he  has  just  arrived  from  Europe,  and 
is  a  married  man,"  responds  some  one  in  great  haste,  lest  the 
fair  querists  should  "die  off"  ere  the  requisite  information 
could  be  obtained. 

"  What  if  he  is  married,"  cries  some  gay  and  careless 
belle,  "  he  is  none  the  less  agreeable  for  that." 

In  truth,  all  were  glad  to  welcome  back  the  gay  and  pop- 
ular St.  Julian;  his  naive  wit,  his  easy  and  brilliant  flow  of 
conversation,  his  joyous  and  fascinating  manner,  rendering 
him  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  world  of  fashion ;  that 
world,  whose  greatest  exertion  is  to  be  entertained. 

The  pretty  little  Mrs.  Moreton  bedizened  with  lace  and 
jewels,  was  conversing,  or  rather  prattling  in  her  gay  pleas- 
ant way,  with  a  knot  of  beaux  and  belles,  of  which  she 
formed  the  centre,  as  Claude  approached  to  make  his  obei- 
sance. Near  her  stood  a  pure,  pale  vision  of  loveliness,  with 
sapphire  eyes  and  golden  hair,  in  a  dress  of  white  crape,  unre- 
lieved by  ornaments.  She  seemed  to  move  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freshness,  innocence,  and  loveliness.  This  was  the  young 
debutante.  Bending  over  her  as  if  in  earnest  conversation — 
rare  thing  for  a  ball-room — was  a  stately,  noble-looking  man, 
apparently  about  thirty-five,  in  whom  Claude  recognized  Judge 
Woodward,  a  man  no  less  distinguished  for  his  high  intellectual 
attainments,  and  the  loftiness  and  uprightness  of  his  moral 
character,  than  the  gentle  dignity  and  suavity  of  his  man- 
ners. 

"  Mr.  St.  Julian,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Moreton,  graciously  extending  her  hand.  "  It  was  getting 
so  late,  I  feared  you  would  not  come." 

"  You  must  have  thought  I  had  lost  my  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful, and  my  appreciation  of  every  thing  that  is  agreeable, 
in  my  foreign  wanderings,  if  you  could  suspect  me  of  slight- 
ing one  of  Mrs.  De  Vere  Moreton's  invitations,"  replied 
Claude,  with  a  bow  and  smile.  "  I  was  only  delighted  at  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  old  friends,  and  getting 
a  peep  at  the  many  new  stars  that  have  arisen  during  my 
absence." 

"And  Mrs.  St.  Julian?"  asked  Mrs.  Moreton,  bethink- 
ing  herself.  i' 
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"  Regrets  very  much  that  she  is  too  much  indisposed  to 
go  out.     Magnificent  looking  woman  Miss  Fulton." 

"  Yes,  the  belle  of  the  season — a  charming  girl !  " 

Florence  was  standing  near,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
gentlemen.  As  Claude  pronounced  her  name,  her  ear  caught 
the  sound,  and  she  looked  round.  Their  eyes  met.  Sudden 
as  an  electric  shock,  the  glance  thrilled  through  each.  In 
Claude,  Florence  beheld  the  idol  of  her  early  dreams,  the 
face  and  form  which  had  haunted  many  a  pensive  hour. 
The  gay  laugh  died  on  her  lip,  and  her  gaze  remained  trans- 
fixed on  his.  A  moment,  and  she  recovered  herself,  and  con* 
tinned  talking  gayly  as  before.  The  sensations  of  Claude 
were  diff"erent,  yet  perhaps  akin  in  some  degree  to  hers. 
When  his  gaze  first  fell  on  her,  he  was  struck  by  a  resem- 
blance which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  identify.  The  noble 
features,  the  full  and  finely  curved  lip;  the  cloud  of  raven 
black  hair,  the  starry  midnight  brightness  of  those  deep,  dark 
brooding  eyes ;  all  were  daguerreotyped  in  his  memory ;  but 
the  face  iliere,  wore  not  the  crimson  flush  on  lip  and  cheek ; 
nor  the  expression  beaming  with  the  witchery  of  smiles  be- 
longing to  Florence.  That  memory-pictured  face,  was  of  a 
pale,  dreamy,  poetic  cast ;  saddened  as  if  by  early  sorrow ; 
dreamy  as  if  a  world  of  untold  thought  had  stamped  its  im- 
press there,  but  beautiful  beyond  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen 
before,  or  since,  till  now.  When  their  eyes  met,  that  glance, 
it  was  the  same ;  and  like  a  flash  he  identified  the  brilliant 
belle  with  the  young  girl  whose  life  three  years  before  he  had 
saved,  and  whose  face  had  often  since  haunted  his  idle  mu- 
sings, with  a  vague  admiring  interest.  Mrs.  Moreton  laughed 
as  she  saw  his  eyes  fixed  on  Florence. 

"  You  seem  as  much  struck  by  our  American  beauty  as 
if  you  had  never  seen  the  fair  ones  of  other  lands." 

"  Ah  !  madam,"  returned  Claude,  and  with  truth,  "  the 
fair  ones  of  other  lands  cannot  compare  with  ours." 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  how  to  flatter  I  see ;  how- 
ever, I  will  not  accuse  you  of  flattery,  as  I  cannot  take 
the  compliment  to  myself,  being  by  birth  a  French  woman." 
(Mrs.  De  Vere  Moreton  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  consul, 
which  accounts  for  the  aristocratic  appellative  prefixed  to  the 
Moreton  name.) 

"  If,"  replied  Claude,  bowing,  "  American  ladies  take  the 
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palm  for   beauty,  French  woraen  assuredly  hear  it  off  for 
every  grace  wliich  charms  the  senses,  or  fascinates  the  heart.'' 

"  Yes,"  she  rejoined,  "  I  do  not  quarrel  with  our  lot. 
Fascination  is  a  gift  which,  for  the  power  it  confers,  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  mere  beauty  of  form  and  feature." 

"  Who  is  that  rather  remarkable  looking  man  immedi- 
ately behind  Miss  Fulton  ?  It  seems  to  me  I  have  met  him 
abroad,"  alluding  to  a  dark  foreign-looking  individual,  with 
rather  a  noble  air,  who  moved  among  the  crowd  as  though 
"  among  but  not  of  them,"  yet  whose  piercing  eyes,  seeming 
to  see  every  where,  and  read  every  thought,  assured  one  that 
he  was  cognizant  of  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 

"  Probably  you  have.  Thai  is  Signer  Basquina,  an  Ital- 
ian count,  of  whom,  on  his  first  arrival  here  two  winters  ago, 
we  tried  to  make  a  lion ;  but  he  seems  to  be  a  quiet  person, 
with  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  any  thing  of  the  sort.  We  are 
perfectly  assured  of  his  rank,  as  there  are  several  gentlemen 
of  distinction  in  the  city,  who  have  met  him  in  his  own 
country." 

"  Basquina — I  don't  remember  the  name.  Excuse  me 
for  trespassing  so  long  on  the  time  you  owe  to  others,  but 
'  a  looker  on  in  Venice,'  you  know.  Will  you  allow  me  the 
pleasure  of  being  presented  to  Miss  Moreton  ?  " 

Mrs.  Moreton  graciously  complied  with  his  request ;  and 
Claude  commenced  a  few  words  of  graceful  trifling,  answered 
by  "  the  little  country  girl,"  with  a  grace  and  ease  which  as- 
tonished him. 

,It  was  remarked  by  the  "  numerous  circle  of  her  admi- 
rers," that  "  La  belle  Fulton,"  was  unusually  distrait  that 
evening. 

She  would  rattle  on  one  moment  with  her  usual  spark- 
ling gayety,  and  the  next  relapse  into  silence,  scarcely  heed- 
ing the  remarks  addressed  to  her,  or  replying  half  impa- 
tiently, if  she  did.  But  then  she  was  continually  told  that 
her  "  dear  little  caprices,"  and  "  spoiled  child  ways,"  were  so 
naive, so  jyiqi'cmtjthat  they  only  rendered  her  more  charming; 
so  who  would  blame  her  for  indulging  in  them  ?  She  had  met 
at  last  the  idol  of  her  girlish  years,  the  hero  of  the  impas- 
sioned dreams  of  her  young  heart.  He  did  not  approach  her, 
and  this  fevered  her  desire  to  know  him  into  a  passionate 
wish  that  he  should  speak  to  her,  if  but  one  word. 

At  length  Claude  approached  Mrs.  Moreton  to  request 
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her  to  present  him  to  Miss  Fulton.  She  was  occupied  with 
some  one>  at  the  moment,  and  as  he  paused  to  wait  until  he 
could  gain  her  attention,  a  strange  sensation  came  over  him, 
a  sensation  which  we  have  all  at  times  felt,  as  if  something, 
so  to  speak,  held  us  hack  from  some  object  of  wLich  we  are 
in  pursuit,  or  some  act  we  are  about  to  commit.  The  feeling 
is  often  but  momentary,  and  easily  shaken  off;  but  is  it  not 
in  many  cases  recalled  afterwards,  as  the  presentiment  of 
coming  events  ?  Perhaps  it  is  the  warning  shadow,  which  the 
wing  of  our  good  angel  casts  over  our  soul.  As  he  stood 
thus  irresolute,  the  word  "  Beware,"  fell  distinctly  on  his 
ear.  He  started  and  looked  around.  Signer  Basquina  had 
just  passed,  in  low  and  earnest  converse  with  some  one.  It 
was  probable  some  chance  word  of  their  discourse  which  he 
had  caught,  and  smiling  at  his  own  nervousness,  he  gave  his 
arm  to  Mrs.  Moreton ;  and  the  next  moment  received  a  bow 
from  Florence  accompanied  by  a  beaming  glance  and  smile ; 
and  the  presentiment  banished  from  his  brain. 

"  Ah  !  St.  Julian,  perhaps  you  can  prevail  on  Miss  Ful- 
ton to  dance,"  said  Harry  Vernon.  "  I  have  wasted  elo- 
quence and  breath  in  vain.     Do  unite  your  exertions  to  mine." 

"  And  mine,"  lisped  Lieutenant  Minton. 

"  And  mine,"  drawled  Fitz  Friske. 

"  I  shall  only  be  too  happy,"  said  Claude,  "  if  I  can  be 
the  favored  one  for  the  next  dance." 

Miss  Fulton  pouted  her  pretty  lip  and  looked  at  him  as 
if  to  say,  "  will  you  torment  me  too,"  but  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  prevailed  on,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  in 
the  flying  circle  of  waltzers  (polkas  were  not  then  in  vogue) 
in  the  next  room. 

"  Cool  upon  my  word,"  said  Harry  Vernon.  "  Za  helle 
Fulton  is  spoilt;  that's  the  private  opinion,  publicly  ex- 
pressed, of  Henry  Vernon  Esq.,  the  most  profound  thinker  of 
the  age.  Come,  boys,  let's  take  some  champagne,  and  then 
for  the  card-room." 

Little  recked  Florence  what  they  thought  or  felt.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  she  was  "  the  gayest  in  the 
revel;  the  lightest  in  the  dance."  He  was  by  her  side  at 
last ;  his  soft  tones  falling  on  her  ear ;  his  dark  eye  beaming 
with  glances  that  said  "  a  thousand  things  at  once,"  to  the 
love-inspiring  orbs  raised  to  meet  them ;  and  Florence  was 
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in  a  trance  of  bewildering  delight.  We  will  not  detail  all 
the  conversation  which  passed  between  them  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  during  which  Claude  hovered  round  Florence 
like  a  spirit — (was  it  a  spirit  of  light  or  of  darkness  ?)  We 
will  not  repeat  the  thousand  and  one  pretty  things  which 
"  the  divine  St.  Julian "  breathed ;  nor  the  smiles  and 
glances  "  La  belle  Fulton"  gave  him  in  return.  We  will  not 
translate  the  soft- toned  good  night,  nor  the  sigh  which  accom- 
panied it.  All  these  bewitching  little  deviltries,  which  the 
monarch  of  Evil  uses  to  beguile  the  erring  and  passionate 
ones  of  this  world — we  will  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  satisfied  that  the  thing  will  be  done  ample  Justice. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

MAIDEN    REVERIES    DANGEROUS    THINGS    SOMETIMES. 

^  "  To  tliink  on  low  soft  -n'ords, 

^^  Her  ear  had  drunk  tliat  night ; — 

When  lier  heart  beat  echo' like, 
--  And  her  cheek  burnt  ruby  bright. 

"  Her  eyes  ivear  a  softer  light — , 
Her  cheek  a  tenderer  bloom ; 
As  she  muses  o'er  what  has  been, 
Or  dreams  of  what  may  come." 

L.  E.  L. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  party  at  Mrs.  Moreton's,  and 
though  the  little  French  clock  on  the  mantel  in  her  chamber 
had  chimed  eleven,  Florence  had  not  yet  risen.  The  street 
without  was  alive  and  busy,  but  the  blinds  of  her  room 
were  closed ;  and  the  curtains  drawn,  only  suffering  the  morn- 
ing light  to  steal  in,  softened  and  subdued,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  the  sleeper.  That  room  was  in  all  the 
confusion  and  disarray  consequent  upon  the  lengthened  toilet 
and  hasty  disrobing  of  the  previous  night ;  but  something  of 
the  tastes  of  the  occupant  might  be  guessed  from  its  general 
arrangements. 

Curtains  of  rich  crimson  silk  swept  to  the  floor ;  and  the 
carpet  corresponded  in  its  gorgeous  hues  with  the  curtains. 
On  the  toilet-table  was  a  large  full  length  mirror ;  and  the 
air  of  the  apartment  was  heavy  with  the  perfumes  escaping 
from  the  crystal  flasks  left  carelessly  open.  Above  the  French 
bedstead,  was  raised  a  slight  frame  supporting  a  canopy  of 
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crimson  silk,  and  beneath  this  reposed  La  Belle  Fulton.  One 
rounded  arm  supported  her  head,  whose  dark  glossy  curls 
wandered  in  thick  masses  over  the  pillow.  Her  neck  and 
shoulders  were  bare,  and  as  her  bosom  heaved  in  its  restless 
throbbing,  the  perfect  outline,  and  tempting  roundness  of  the 
bust  rose  to  view.  She  was  sleeping,  but  it  was  evident 
from  the  feverish  glow  on  her  cheek,  and  the  unquiet  move- 
ment of  her  rich  red  lips,  that  her  slumbers  were  by  no  means 
deep,  or  undisturbed. 

What  are  the  dreams  beautiful  sleeper,  which  now  visit 
thy  pillow, — causing  that  bosom  to  heave  so  wildly, — bring- 
ing such  a  fevered  glow  to  thy  cheek, — making  those  moist 
red  lips  quiver, — and  the  long  lashes  glisten  as  if  a  tear 
bad  escaped  'neatli  their  silken  fringes  ?  These  are  the  mys- 
teries of  woman's  heart ;  let  us  not  raise  the  curtain  which 
veils  the  pure,  sweet  sanctuary  from  the  cold  and  careless 
gaze 

At  length  she  moved  restlessly,  unclosed  her  eyes,  and 
ringing  a  small  silver  bell  on  the  table  beside  her  bed, 
rose  and  proceeded  to  make  her  morning  toilette.  Coming 
out  from  the  bath,  lovely  and  blooming  as  Hebe,  she  threw 
a  dressing  robe  of  purple  velvet  around  her,  and  standing  be- 
fore the  mirror  proceeded  to  brush  out  the  long  thick  glossy 
masses  of  her  hair. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  her  maid  appeared,  but  she  was 
not  impatient.  Her  thoughts  were  wandering ;  she  often 
ceased  her  employment,  and  suffering  her  hand  to  wander 
heedlessly  through  her  curls,  seemed  lost  in  thought.  At 
length,  when  her  toilet  was  completed,  and  the  girl  ap- 
peared with  her  breakfast,  she  scarcely  tasted  the  streaming 
chocolate  and  warm  rolls  placed  temptingly  before  her;  then 
dismissing  her  as  if  glad  to  be  alone,  threw  herself  into  a 
fauteuil  and  abandoned  herself  to  the  delicious  sway  of  reve- 
ry.  It  was  rare  to  see  the  shade  of  thought  on  that  bright 
brow,  but  it  was  there  now ;  and  those  eyes,  of  that  bewilder- 
ing hue  which  is  like  the  bluish  jet  of  the  summer  midnight 
sky,  had  this  morning  a  depth  in  their  light,  a  soul  in  their 
swimming  softness,  which  told  that  the  thoughts  burning 
within,  were  such  as  awoke  the  slumbering  echoes  of  her 
deepest  feelings.  Long  she  sat  thus  musing.  She  thought 
of  the  party  of  the  previous  night,  as  she  had  never  thought 
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before ;  of  the  thousand  and  one  scenes  of  gayety  and  excite- 
ment, where  she  had  been  the  queen  of  the  hour.  She  hailed 
it  as  an  era  in  her  existence,  the  first  glimpse  of  a  new  world 
that  opened  fair  and  bright  in  the  future. 

And  the  enchanter,  whose  magic  wand  called  into  life 
these  fairy  visions  in  the  wayward  heart  of  the  spoiled  beauty, 
was  Claude  St.  Julian.  As  the  reader  has  doubtless  sur- 
mised she  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Claude  was  a  married 
man,  and  this  will  not  seem  strange  when  we  remember  the 
seclusion  in  which  she  lived  previous  to  her  introduction 
into  society,  that  she  made  her  debut  while  he  was  in  Europe, 
and  that  though  many  of  her  personal  friends  were  his  also, 
she  rarely  heard  his  name  in  the  gay  and  giddy  circle  in 
which  she  moved,  save  an  inquiry  as  to  when  he  was  ex- 
pected to  return,  or  a  regret  at  his  long  absence.  His  wife's 
name  she  had  never  even  heard,  she  being  of  far  too  little 
importance  to  engross  the  thoughts  or  conversation  of  the 
beaio  monde. 

We  have  already  told  how  her  romantic  young  heart  had 
twined  itself  round  her  deliverer — how  he  became  the  hero 
of  her  day  dreams,  the  embodiment  of  her  ideal  creations  of 
the  good,  the  noble,  the  beautiful.  And  now,  when  the  spring 
bud  of  her  life  had  burst  into  its  summer  bloom,  the  fair 
precocious  child  ripened  into  the  brilliant  and  beautiful 
woman,  she  had  at  last  met  him,  and  he — he  had  reminded 
her  of  the  past ;  he  had  recognized  her  spite  of  the  chauges 
of  time  and  circumstances  ;  he  had  told  her  how  her  face  had 
haunted  his  memory  for  years.  Did  he  love  her  ?  and  her 
heart  bounded  wildly  at  the  thought.  No,  there  was  pas- 
sionate admiration,  but  no  love  expressed  in  tone  or  manner; 
but  yet  there  was  a  link  already  between  them — a  link  of 
gratitude  and  tenderness  ;  "  and  he  may  love  me  yet,  if  he 
does  not  now,"  she  concluded,  with  the  pardonable  vanity  of 
her  sex  and  age.  A  woman  of  more  cautious  temperament, 
— or,  perhaps  we  should  say  more  worldly  prudence — would 
have  checked  any  outflow  of  feeling  towards  a  comparative 
stranger ;  but  Florence  never  took  any  pains  to  check  her 
wild  and  sudden  impulses.  Unaccustomed  from  her  earliest 
years  to  discipline  of  mind,  or  heart,  she  had  never  learned 
that  such  things  are  necessary  to  our  well-being  here  and 
hereafter.     Naturally  she  had  a  passionate  love  for  the  pure, 
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the  beautiful,  and  the  true  ;  but  this  feeling — an  unfailing 
attribute  of  genius,  and  an  essential  element  of  greatness,  if 
rightly  developed  and  flowing  in  its  legitimate  channel — was 
perverted  by  education  and  circumstances,  in  the  absence  of 
higher  aliment  to  support  its  life,  into  a  mere  love  of  novelty, 
a  craving,  intense  and  continual,  after  excitement.  Alas  ! 
for  her,  the  fair  young  years  when  the  impressions  are  made, 
which  so  materially  aftect  our  after  life,  which  give  to  our 
matured  years  the  impress  of  greatness  and  goodness,  or  of 
sorrow  and  shame,  were  passed  by  her  amid  associations,  but 
little  calculated  to  develope  the  latent  virtue  of  her  nature, 
or  give  tone,  firmness,  and  discretion  to  her  character. 

What  is  like  the  influence  of  firm  and  judicious  parents, 
in  moulding  the  after  life  of  a  child  ?  and  what  more  dele- 
terious than  the  examples  and  precepts  of  imprudent  and 
injudicious  parents  or  protectors  ? 

A  ring  at  the  door  bell  aroused  Florence  from  her  revery, 
and  immediately  afterwards  she  was  informed  that  visitors 
waited  below. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    EAGLE    WATCHES    OVER    THE    DOVE. 

"  See  what  a  grace  is  seated  on  that  brow." 

"'Tis  a  throne,  where  honor  may  be  crowned 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  eanh." 

Shakspeaeb. 

"  Oh !  she  was  good  as  she  was  fair ;  .  ^ 

None,  none,  on  earth  above  her ;  ■'*|J 

As  [lure  in  thought  as  angels  are,  ' 
To  linow  her  was  to  love  her." 

Sweet  Eva  Moreton,  how  shall  we  describe  thee  ?  All  things 
fair,  all  things  pure,  "  all  things  lovely  and  of  good  report  " 
remind  us  of  thee ;  and  like  a  lily  flourishing  in  its  stainless 
purity,  in  the  heated  atmosphere,  and  amid  the  voluptuous 
growth  of  a  hot-house,  so  didst  thou  bloom  fair,  holy,  and 
serene,  in  the  luxurious  and  tainted  atmosphere  of  the  More- 
ton  mansion,  that  temple  of  Fashion  and  Folly. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  elegantly  furnished  parlors  of  this 
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abode  that  Eva  sat  some  nioniings  after  the  party.  She 
seemed  intent  upon  some  work  with  which  she  was  engaged, 
Lovely  indeed  she  looked  as  she  sat  there  in  her  simple 
morning  dress  with  her  golden  hair  parted  from  the  fair  brow, 
and  braided  like  a  crown  of  glory  round  her  head ;  her  Ma- 
donna eyes  ;  her  fair  transparent  complexion,  tinged  with  the 
fainfest  blush  of  the  rose;  and  more  than  all,  the  sweet, 
serene,  nay  even  holy  expression  of  her  face,  over  which 
Beemed  evermore  to  brood  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

Mrs.  De  Vere  Moreton  (as  she  chose  always  to  be  called) 
had  thrown  herself  en  dishahille  on  a  luxurious  lounge,  and 
was  chattering  away,  as  fast  as  usual ;  apparently  more  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  herself  talk,  than  any  thing  else. 

'•  Well,"  she  cried,  half  laughing,  half  pouting,  "  Moreton 
and  I  have  had  what  I  call  a  matrimonial  tHe-d-tete — in  other 
words  a  quarrel — this  morning.  He  actually  tells  me  that  my 
expenditures  are  greater  than  he  can  afford  !  How  I  do  hate 
to  hear  men  get  on  those  everlasting  subjects,  what  they  can, 
and  what  they  cannot  afford,  just  as  if  they  thought  we  cared. 
My  expenditures !  when  he  will  spend  more  in  one  night  at 
the  gaining  table  than  I  do  upon  my  dress,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  in  a  year ;  but  men  are  so  selfish,  they  never 
think  of  any  body  but  themselves." 

She  heaved  a  slight  sigh  and  continued:  "He  can't 
support  such  extravagance !  The  idea  !  and  we  living  on 
Fitth  Avenue,  with  every  luxury  wealth  can  furnish  us.  Why 
did  he  place  me  here  if  he  could  not  keep  it  up  ?  I  am  sure  I 
thought  he  was  worth  a  million,  when  I  married  him."  Here 
the  embroidered  'kerchief  was  raised  to  the  eyes  of  the  ag- 
grieved "  female."  "  I  wish  I  had  never  never  left  Paris, 
dear  Paris,  to  follow  mon  pers  to  this  hateful  New  York, 
— though  to  be  sure  I  was  quite  a  child  then, — but  such  a 
change  !  with  my  weak  nerves  too — it  is  more  than  I  can 
bear,  I  don't  think  Moreton  has  any  right  to  talk  to  me  in 
this  way.  I  shall  spend  as  much  as  I  please,  and  that  isn't 
all,  I  shall  pout  for  three  days,  on  the  strength  of  his  ill  treat- 
ment this  morning.  He  will  be  glad  enough  to  put  me  in  a 
good  humor  by  that  time ;  even  if  it  costs  him  a  check  for  a 
thousand.     A  vile  man  !  " 

"  But,  aunt "  commenced  Eva. 

"  Don't  call  me  aunt,  Eva  dear,  for  the  love  of  mercy 
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you  make  me  feel  as  old  as  the  hills,  when  in  reality  I  was 
just  five  and  twenty  my  last  birth-day.  But  dear  me  !  what 
am  I  thinking  of — the  clock  has  struck  twelve,  and  Miss 
Virginia  Smith  is  to  call  for  me  in  a  half  hour  to  go  shop- 
ping ;  I  shall  never  make  my  toilette  in  that  time  in  this 
world.  There  is  the  most  beautiful  cashmere  at  Stewart's, 
Eva,  you  ever  saw  ;  and  so  cheap  ;  only  five  hundred, — tri- 
fling isn't  it  ?  Mrs,  Stewart  Graves  had  one  last  year  not  half 
so  handsome,  for  which  she  gave  a  thousand.  I  must  have 
it,  notwithstanding  Moreton's  foolishness.  My  expenditures 
indeed  ! " 

"  A  gentleman  has  called,  madam  ;  shall  I  show  him  in 
this  room  ?  " 

"  Heavens,  no  !  don't  let  any  one  catch  me  in  this  fix. 
Ask  him  in  the  front  parlor,  but  stay,  who  is  it  ?  How  stupid 
you  are,  Watson !  " 

"  It  is  Judge  Woodward,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  !  he  is  a  visitor  for  Eva ;  let  me  escape  and  ask  him 
here.  New  servants  are  such  bores," — and  she  disappeared 
through  the  folding  doors  at  one  side,  as  Judge  Woodward 
entered  at  the  other. 

He  entered  with  his  usual  dignified  grace  and  easy  suav- 
ity of  manner.  Eva  saluted  him  with  a  blush  and  a  smile, 
and  taking  both  her  hands  in  his  own,  he  seated  himself  be- 
side her  with  the  privileged  air  of  a  relation. 

"  And  how  is  my  little  coz  this  morning  ?  Not  sufi"ering 
from  dissipation  I  hope ;  but  I  need  not  ask ;  your  blooming 
looks  sufiiciently  assure  me  of  the  contrary.  What  are  you 
so  busy  about  ?  "  he  added,  glancing  at  the  embroidery  frame. 
•'  You  seem  to  prefer  '  sober  brown,'  to  the  bright  buds  and 
flowers  ladies  are  so  fond  of  weaving  together." 

'"  I  am  embroidering  a  shawl  for  my  mother,"  replied 
Eva.  "  I  know  she  will  prize  it  more  as  my  work  than  any 
thing  I  could  purchase  Tor  her." 

"  Just  as  of  old ;  always  thinking  of  your  mother.  By 
the  way  how  do  you  like  yourself  in  your  new  character  of 
Jja  hpllc  Debutante  ?  One  would  imagine,  if  you  are  like 
most  young  ladies,  your  head  would  be  so  engrossed  with 
the  compliments  you  have  received,  and  the  conquests  you 
have  made,  that  you  would  have  no  time  to  think  of  any 
thing  else,  not  even  la  chere  merey 


^w' 
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Eva  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise. 

"  You  jest,  cousin." 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  I  know  you  are  a  dear  good  girl,  and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  spoil  you  I  hope ;  but  seri- 
ously," dropping  his  light  tone  and  looking  grave,  "  I  wonder 
your  mother  should  have  thrown  you  into  such  a  vortex  of 
society  and  dissipation  as  you  find  in  this  house ;  nor  can  I 
imagine  how  she  could  have  reconciled  herself  to  placing  you 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Moreton.  Your  pardon 
for  speaking  thus  of  your  uncle's  wife,  but — "  at  this  mo- 
ment the  identical  Mrs.  Moreton  swept  into  the  room,  ar- 
rayed in  the  most  becoming  of  morning  costumes,  completed 
by  the  most  coquettish  of  hats,  coidcur  dc  rose,  and  after  gayly 
passing  the  compliments  of  the  day  with  an  air  which  seemed 
to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  beholder,  mentioned  her 
engagement,  and  smiled  and  bowed  herself  out  with  the  ut- 
most grace  imaginable, — to  join  Miss  Smith,  whose  carriage 
awaited  her  at  the  door.  Judge  Woodward  looked  after  the 
gay  little  butterfly  with  a  glance  of  mingled  admiration  and 
pity,  and  resumed  his  conversation  with  Eva. 

"  I  am  much  attached  to  your  mother,  Eva,  as  you 
know ;  I  look  upon  her  as  the  most  estimable  of  women.  To 
her  good  counsels  I  trace  some  of  the  best  impulses  of  my 
nature.  The  knowledge  of  her  excellence  has  helped  to 
teach  me  that  tender  regard  for  all  which  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  woman,  which  I  believe  I  possess  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  most  men.  Is  it  strange  then,  knowing  the  careful  way 
in  which  she  has  reared  you,  shielding  you  from  every  con- 
taminating influence,  striving  to  implant  in  your  young  mind 
nought  but  what  was  holy  and  true,  and  beautiful,  that  I 
should  wonder  when  seeing  her  bud  unfolding  into  the  flower, 
with  the  promise  of  its  bright  childhood  almost  fulfilled — a 
thing  all  purity,  yet  tender,  sensitive,  susceptible  to  every 
passing  impression — that  she  should  place  you  here,  where 
you  are  surrounded  by  many  temptations,  which  your  young 
heart  may  find  it  difiicult  to  resist  ?  " 

"  My  dear  cousin,  you  forget  my  poor  mother's  situa- 
tion— a  widow,  the  cares  of  a  family  press  heavily  upon  her. 
The  education  of  her  children  devolves  almost  entirely  on 
her ;  and  though  competent  to  fulfil  the  task,  yea,  taking 
prfde  in  it,  her  duties  must  at  some  times  prove  onerous. 
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At  home  I  have  little  or  no  society ;  our  limited  means  pro- 
hibiting us  from  indulging  in  the  luxurious  refinements  of  the 
circle  to  which  we  belong.  My  uncle,  Mr.  Moreton,  gene- 
rously offered  to  give  me  every  advantage  of  society  in  his 
power,  and  begged  that  I  would  accept  his  house  as  a  home. 
Wishing  me  to  see  something  of  the  world,  knowing  that  I 
would  have  advantages  she  could  not  give  me,  my  mother, 
my  dear,  tender  mother,  with  many  struggles,  at  last  yielded, 
though  I  indeed  felt,  when  I  parted  from  her,  as  if  I  was 
leaving  my  guardian  angel.  I  thought  it  best  that  I  should 
come,  therefore  I  murmured  not ;  in  fact,  I  strove  to  make  my 
mother  believe  that  I  looked  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
this  visit,  and  so  well  did  I  succeed  in  this  innocent  ruse  (if 
deception  can  be  innocent),  that  I  overcame  her  reluctance, 
and  she  parted  from  me  almost  cheerfully."  Eva  wiped  from 
her  eyes  the  bright  drops  which  had  gathered  and  glistened 
there,  as  she  spoke  of  her  mother,  then  looking  up  with  a 
smile  bright  as  sunshine  into  the  grave,  thoughtful  face  be- 
side her,  she  added,  "  Cousin,  you  must  have  very  little  con- 
fidence in  my  stability  of  character,  if  you  think  I  could  so 
easily  forget  the  precepts  of  years,  and  be  willing  to  ex- 
change the  happiness  flowing  from  the  practice  of  virtue,  for 
the  mere  pleasures  of  fashionable  life." 

"Ah!  Eva,"  replied  her  relative,  "when  you  know  the 
world  better,  you  will  find  that  pleasure  can  assume  many 
alluring,  and  seemingly  harmless  shapes,  to  woo  young  hearts 
to  her  siren  meshes ;  and  that  even  the  firmest  and  best  of 
us,  those  who  know  full  well  the  evil  of  sin,  and  its  fearful 
consequences,  are  sometimes  overcome  by  its  potent  influence. 
But  God  shield  thee,  dear  one,  and  never  mayst  thou  learn 
this  lesson  in  the  bitter  school  of  experience."  And  the 
usually  stern,  grave  man,  looked  with  a  woman's  tenderness 
into  the  fair  childlike  face  upraised  to  his. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Eva  somewhat  hesitatingly,  "  that 
my  mother  knows  the 'real  character  either  of  my  uncle  or 
his  wife,  that  is,  she  does  not  know  that  they  are  the  habitual 
votaries  of  dissipation.  My  aunt  you  know  can  assume  al- 
most any  fascination  of  manner  she  pleases;  and  last  summer 
when  she  paid  us  a  visit  at  Oakwood,  she  seemed  so  pleased  ■ 
with  my  mother's  arrangements,  entered  with  such  apparent 
interest  into  all  the  details  of  our  little  manage,  and  had,»to 
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ase  a  common  expression,  so  few  '  fine  lady  airs,'  that  my 
mother  was  much  pleased  with  her ;  and  I  confess  I  was 
never  more  surprised  than  when,  on  coming  here,  I  found 
how  difi"ereutly  Mrs.  Moreton  managed  her  own  household ; 
but  I  attributed  that  in  a  great  measure  to  the  difference  in 
fortune  and  habits." 

"  And  would  Mrs.  Moreton  intentionally  deceive  your 
mother  ?  "  asked  Judge  Woodward  sternly. 

"  No,  oh  no  !  "  replied  Eva,  earnestly.  "  I  don't  think 
she  had  any  such  intention  ;  1  think  it  was  from  a  good-hu- 
mored wish  to  put  us  at  our  ease,  that  she  thus  adapted  herself 
to  uhose  around  her ;  and  also  because  her  prevailing  passion 
being  to  please,  she  felt  she  could  thus  render  herself  most 
agreeable.  With  all  my  aunt's  frivolity,  I  think  she  is  nat- 
urally good-hearted.  She  has  treated  me  with  unvarying 
kindness ;  only  chiding  me  sometimes  for  being  too  timid  and 
retiring." 

"  And  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  Is  kind  too,  but  let  us  not  speak  more  of  this  now." 

"  Well,  do  not  blame  me  for  my  advice,  or  my  fears 
rather,  Eva.  You  are  just  at  that  critical  age  when  the  heart 
trembles  on  the  turning  point  between  childhood  and  woman- 
hood ;  when  all  things  look  bright  to  the  ardent  eyes  and 
bounding  heart  of  youth ;  when  the  dew  is  freshest  on  the 
flower,  the  hue  brightest  on  the  rose.  There  is  reason  enough 
for  my  fears  in  a  world  like  this."  He  paused  a  moment, 
then  taking  her  hand  caressingly  in  his  own,  he  continued 
in  soft  accents  :  "  Would  I  could  be  thy  protector,  Eva.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  marrying  of  late,  wooing  a  sweet  angel 
to  cheer  the  solitude  of  my  bachelor  home ;  and  then,  Eva,  < 
sharing  iny  home,  you  would  be  happy,  at  least  I  would  use 
every  exertion  to  make  you  so.  But  when  I  think  of  asking 
the  bright  and  beautiful  being  I  love  to  be  the  bride  of  a 
man  many  years  older  than  herself,  I  confess  I  tremble  for 
the  result ;  yet,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  after 
all  that  has  passed  between  us,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  reason  to  fear." 

As  he  spoke,  Eva's  soft  lashes  fell,  until  they  swept  the 
down  from  her  cheek ;  her  hand  trembled  in  that  of  Judge 
Woodward,  and  her  bosom  heaved.  Attributing  her  emotion 
to  mere  timidity  he  smiled,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  spoke 
of  an  engagement,  and  rising  rather  abruptly,  took  his  leave. 
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A  strange  joy,  a  miDgling  of  hope  and  gladness,  lit  up  the 
features  of  the  young  girl,  as  she  walked  to  the  window.  She 
stood  there  with  her  hands  clasped,  gazing  after  the  form  of 
Judge  Woodward,  until  she  saw  him  pause  before  the  stately 
building  which  claimed  old  Mr.  Fulton  as  its  lord  and  master, 
and  the  fair  Florence  as  an  inmate.  She  then  turned  away, 
while  a  slight  shade  fell  over  her  before  bright  face. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"  My  dear  Florence,"  said  little  Mrs.  Moreton,  running 
unannounced  into  the  boudoir  of  Florence  with  the  freedom 
of  an  intimate  friend,  "  you  will  join  us  in  a  pleasure  party 
to-morrow,  will  you  not  ?  It  was  made  up  very  suddenly. 
We  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  lovely  weather.  We  are 
going  to  Gov.  Vernon's  country  seat — beautiful  place — bow- 
ers, and  fountains,  and  statues,  and  all  that,  and  we  will  have 
such  a  delightful  boat-ride  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  just  two 
hours  ride  from  the  city  Mr.  St.  Julian  has  a  beautiful 
yacht,  which  he  places  at  our  disposal,  and  we  will  return  by 
moonlight." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  your  looking  so  entreatingly 
at  me,"  laughed  Florence.  "  You  know  you  may  always 
count  on  me  in  any  thing  which  promises  amusement.  But 
we  are  to  go  to  Gov.  Vernon's.  I  should  prefer  the  party 
being  somewhere  else." 

"  Oh  !  because  you  think  you  will  be  persecuted  all  day 
long  by  Harry  Vernon;  but,  my  dear  Florence,  it  would  be  the 
same  case  any  where,  and  permit  me  to  say,"  and  Mrs. 
Moreton  looked  keenly  into  her  friend's  face,  "  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely strange,  that  he  should  thus  persevere  in  his  atten- 
tions, unless  he  receives  some  encouragement." 

"  Ah  !  Mrs.  Moreton" 

"  Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Moreton — if  I  am  married,  I  am 
nothing  but  a  girl — call  me  Angele." 

"  Well  then,  Angele,  I — I — oh !  don't  talk  to  me  about 
Harry  Vernon.  Why  spoil  your  agreeable  visit  by  dwelling 
on  such  a  disagreeable  subject  ?  " 
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"  A  very  good  turn  off  to  my  iDsinuation  wliiclji  you  could 
not  answer.  Ah !  coquetry,  coquetry,"  cried  the  little 
■woman,  shaking  her  head  and  trying  very  hard  to  look  grave. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  who  is  to  be  of  the  party  to- 
morrow," said  Florence,  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Only  a  few  of  our  set.  Let's  see,  there  is  Mr.  St.  Ju- 
lian of  course,  we  couldn't  do  without  him — what  are  you 
blushing  about  ?  The  Vernons,  Harry  and  Ella ;  Judge 
Woodward  too  has  promised  to  join  us  if  he  can  find  leisure  ; 
the  Plumdales,  Lieut.  Minton,  and  I  believe  that  is  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Moreton,  myself,  you  and  Eva;"  replied 
Mrs.  Moreton,  heaping  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  together, 
just  as  they  occurred  to  her,  without  any  regard  to  prece- 
dence or  propriety.  "  Oh  no  !  I  forgot  Miss  Virginia  Smith," 
with  a  merry  laugh  as  she  pronounced  her  name,  "  has  prom- 
ised to  grace  the  occasion  with  her  presence." 

''  Miss  Smith !  "  echoed  Florence.  "  Of  all  people  on 
the  earth  she  is  the  most  disagreeable  to  me.  I  heard  she 
was  to  have  her  portrait  done  by  this  new  artist,  who  flatters 
people,  Harry  Vernon  says,  until  they  don't  know  themselves. 
I  could  scarcely  forbear  recommending  her  to  have  hers 
taken  with  finger  extended — representing  the  finger  of  scorn, 
you  know — pointing  at  some  poor  wretch,  and  a  label  extend- 
ing from  her  mouth,  pronouncing  a  malicious  tale  on  the  mis- 
erable offender,  so  that  her  friends,  or  rather  her  foes  (the 
latter  class  being  much  the  most  numerous)  may  recognize  it." 

"  A  good  idea,  'pon  my  word,"  laughed  Mrs.  Moreton. 
"  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  having  her  in  our  otherwise  de- 
lightful party ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  do  so.  I  am  her 
debtor  for  several  invitations  already,  and  she  gives  elegant 
soirees,  and  has  such  nice  people  at  them,  that  really  one  can't 
afford  to  slight  her.  What  a  fjijou  of  a  room  you  have, 
Flory.     Who  sent  you  this  bouquet  ?     Beautiful  bouquet !  " 

"  That  is  a  secret,"  replied  Florence,  smiling.  "A  very 
charming  person  though,  I  assure  you." 

"Oh!  lean  find  out;  here  is  the  card  on  the  table ; 
permit  me,"  and  she  read,  "  With  Mr.  St.  Julian's  compli- 
ments." ''  Mr.  St.  Julian,"  repeated  the  little  woman,  with 
an  air  of  surprise,  and  an  instant  after  a  smile  of  peculiar 
meaning — unobserved,  however,  by  Florence — flitted  over  her 
face ;  it  seemed  to  be  the  sort  of  smile  that  would  illumine 
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the  features  of  one  who  had  just  lighted  on  a  prize  of  some 
description ;  quick  as  light  it  faded  away,  and  glancing  at 
the  clock  on  the  mantel — "  Eless  me,  how  late  it  is,  and  I 
have  a  round  of  visits  to  pay.  Flory,  my  dear,  you  are  look- 
ing lovely.  How  becoming  that  morning  dress  is  !  you  ought 
to  see  my  new  one — delicate  lilac.  Madame  Montard  says 
it  is  the  morning  dress  of  the  season.  A2i  rcvoir^  dear ;  "  and 
thus  rattling  on  without  pausing  for  reply,  she  at  last  rattled 
herself  off. 

The  boudoir  of  Florence,  if  such  her  favorite  reception 
room  might  be  called,  was  indeed,  as  Mrs..Moreton  expressed 
it,  a  perfect  bijou.  The  tall  French  windows  were  slightly 
open,  to  admit  the  balmy  breeze,  which  wandered  in  laden 
with  the  fragrance  of  hot-house  exotics,  and  bringing  to  the 
ear  the  music  of  the  fountain,  plashing  merrily  without  in 
the  autumnal  sunshine.  These  windows  were  draped  by 
light  curtains  of  crimson  silk,  over  lace  of  the  finest  texture. 
The  carpet  was  soft  as  velvet,  and  fairy-like  in  its  fresh  and 
delicate  hues — bright  buds  and  blossoms  on  a  ground  of 
white,  producing  almost  the  effect  of  a  fine  painting.  The 
chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  were  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  her  favorite 
faiiteuil  was  a  model  of  luxurious  softness  and  ease,  seeming 
as  if  made  to  receive  in  its  downy  embrace,  just  such  a  god- 
dess as  she  who  now  occupied  it.  A  small  but  finely  executed 
group  of  statuary,  occupied  a  niche  in  one  corner.  A  few 
fine  paintings  adorned  the  walls  (save  on  one  side,  which  was 
filled  by  a  splendid  mirror),  and  between  these  were  little 
stands  projecting,  each  supporting  a  vase  burdened  with 
beautiful  flowers,  supplied  from  the  conservatory,  where  she 
had  a  small,  but  rare  collection,  and  arranged  by  her  own 
fair  hands.  The  marble  mantel  was  adorned  at  either 
end  by  statuettes  exquisitely  wrought  in  alabaster,  and  in 
the  centre  stood  a  petite  French  clock,  of  the  finest  work- 
manship. Books  and  musical  instruments  crowned  the  dec- 
orations of  the  room.  It  was  differently  arranged  from 
boudoirs  in  general ;  but  that  very  difference  spoke  much  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  occupant.  One  might  see,  at  a 
glance,  that  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  temple  was  not 
simply  a  woman  of  fashion,  but  of  soul  and  intellect ; — too 
much  for  the  narrow  orbit  in  which  she  moved.  Suspended 
above  the  little  French  clock,  and  where,  by  raising  her  eyes, 
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her  glance  could  bo  thrown  immediately  upon  it,  was  a  small 
portrait  by  one  of  our  finest  artists,  of  one  of  the  first  wri- 
ters of  our  day.  Next  in  her  heart  to  her  early  love-dream, 
dating  its  birth  from  the  time  when  her  young  soul  first  woke 
to  the  power  and  glory  of  Mind,  was  her  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  this  author.  She  perused  his  works  with  the  most 
impassioned  avidity  ; — every  word,  every  sentence,  awaking 
with  the  magic  of  the  enchanter's  wand — with  the  power  of 
a  master,  but  yet  a  kindred  spirit — the  echo  of  her  deepest 
feelings ;  until  her  enthusiasm  for  his  works  grew  into  an 
ideal,  but  intense  admiration  of  Inm,  whose  thoughts  were  to 
her  as  love-fraught  messengers  of  inspiration.  It  was  not 
love, — not  love  for  one,  the  accents  of  whose  voice  even  she  had 
never  heard  ; — it  was  a  sort  of  mystical  adoration  of  spirit,  a 
deep  heart-filling  intensity  of  Platonic  soul-worship  for  one 
known,  and  yet  unknown,/*?/^,  though  unseen. 

It  was  not  a  very  young,  though  handsome  face,  that  of  the 
portrait;  but  it  was  the  ■zronc/zoz/s  so?;/ within,  with  which 
Florence  communed,  when,  with  clasped  hands  and  upraised 
glance,  the  world  of  poetry  in  her  own  nature  welling  up 
from  her  soul  to  her  lip,  and  beaming  from  her  lustrous  eyes, 
she  gazed  upon  it.  Perhaps  it  was  a  feeling  more  akin  to 
the  higher,  holier  nature  of  love,  than  the  enchantment  which 
the  fascination  of  Claude  St.  Julian  wove  in  fatal  meshes 
around  the  heart  of  the  impulsive  girl.  It  matters  not  by 
what  means  she  obtained  this  portrait ;  from  the  distinction 
of  the  name  it  excited  no  surprise.  Not  that  she  would  have 
cared  if  it  had,  for  she  was  peculiar  for  a  haughty  indepen- 
dence of  the  opinions  of  others,  (by  the  way  a  dangerous 
quality  for  a  woman  to  possess,  and  one  which  must  have 
been  implanted  by  circumstances,  in  a  disposition  naturally 
all  womanly  softness,)  and  never  concealed  her  passionate 
admiration  for  the  author  in  question.  Some  one  suggested 
that  were  she  to  make  her  admiration  known,  it  would  not 
fail  to  be  returned  toward  one  so  beautiful  and  gifted.  "  No," 
replied  Florence,  with  such  sad  earnestness,  it  made  her  lis- 
tener smile,  "  I  shall  probably  never  meet  him ;  but  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  think,  to  be  loved,  if  but  for  one  hour,  by  a 
soul  like  his,  would  be  worth  a  woman's  whole  existence." 

But  her  gaze  was  not  directed  to  the  portrait,  as  she 
threw  herself  back  in  her  fatiieuil,  and  abandoned  herself  to 
3      • 
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revery  after  Mr.  Moreton's  departure ;  it  rested  on  the  ex- 
quisite bouquet  of  flowers,  blooming  in  a  silver  goblet  on  the 
little  inlaid  ebony  table  beside  her,  while  her  rosy  lips  mur- 
mured softly,  "  I  wonder  if  he  will  come ;  he  promised  last 
night  at  the  opera  to  do  so." 

The  words  had  scarcely  escaped  her  lips,  when  "  Mr.  St. 
Julian  "  jvas  announced. 

When  Mrs.  De  Vere  Moreton  left  Florence  she  met 
Claude  coming  up  the  steps.  A  gay  salutation  passed  be- 
tween them. 

"  What  a  funny  man  Mr.  St.  Julian  is,"  thought  the  little 
woman,  as  she  threw  herself  back  in  her  carriage.  "  Visiting 
girls  just  as  if  he  was  an  unmarried  man.  Well,  thank 
heaven,  whatever  may  be  Moreton's  faults,  he  does  not  run 
after  every  belle  and  beauty  of  the  day,  as  some  of  these 
married  men  do — Mr.  St.  Julian,  for  example.  However,  I 
dare  say,  if  he  would,  I  should  care  more  about  him.  There 
is  nothing  that  provokes  a  woman  into  love  like  a  little  spirit 
of  rivalry." 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  Oh  I  .IS  tlie  bee  upon  tlie  flower,  I  hang 
Upon  the  honey  of  thy  eloquent  tongue." 

BtTLWER. 

A  rare  and'winnlng  grace 
Of  woid  and  look  were  his. 

"  I  SEE  you  have  not  forgotten  the  book  you  promised," 
said  Florence,  taking  from  the  hand  of  Claude  a  splendid 
copy  of  Tasso's  "  Gerttsalcmme  Liberata.'''' 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "  though  the  immediate  occasion 
of  my  intrusion  this  morning,  is  to  know  if  you  will  do  me 
the  honor  to  join  the  pleasure  excursion  in  my  yacht  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  With  pleasure;  I  have  already  promised  Mrs.  Moreton." 
"  A  thousand  thanks.  It  will  indeed  be  a  day  of  pleas- 
ure to  me."  And  he  fixed  upon  her  his  dark  eyes,  those  eyes 
which  had  in  their  lightest  glance  more  than  the  fascination 
of  a  serpent,  with  a  look  which  brought  the  blood  to  her 
cheek.  A  few  more  words  of  desultory  conversation,  and 
Claude  turned  to  the  bouquet  on  the  table.  "  I  see  you  arc 
cherishing  my  flowers;  how  grateful  I  am." 
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"  I  don't  deserve  your  gratitude ;  I  prize  those  for  tlie 
gift,  'tis  true,  but  I  am  so  devoted  to  flowers  that  I  always 
cherish  them,  no  matter  how  profuse.  I  am  sure  I  would 
make  the  world  a  garden  of  roses,  if  I  could." 

"  May  it  never  prove  otherwise  than  a  path  strewn  with 
flowers  to  you,"  said  Claude  in  a  low  tone,  gazing  with  irre- 
pressible admiration  on  the  fair,  bright  being  before  him. 
The  tone  and  expression  were  not  to  be  mistaken  for  flattery, 
yet  Forence  replied,  "  I  don't  like  flattery,  Mr.  St.  Julian,  I 
am  weary  of  it,  believe  me ;  and  I  think,"  she  added  with  a 
charming  smile,  and  the  most  winning  frankness,  "  we  are 
destined  to  be  very  good  friends,  if  you  will  only  promise  to 
be  sincere." 

*'  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  provided  you  will  promise 
not  to  mistake  truth  for  flattery.  But  to  change  the  subject, 
you  seem  southern  in  your  tastes ;  there  is  something  which 
breathes  to  me  of  the  '  sunny  south,'  in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  this  room.  You  look,  too,  like  an  Italian.  You  ought  to 
visit  Italy,  you  would  like  it  so  much." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  Florence,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
nature  kindling  at  the  thought.  "  Italy  is  my  mother-land, 
and  the  land  of  my  dreams.  You  are  just  from  there,  Mr. 
St.  Julian.  Do  tell  me  about  it ;  it  is  the  most  agreeable 
topic  you  could  select." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,"  replied  her  com- 
panion, who  was  well  aware  before  that  the  mother  of  Flo- 
rence was  an  Italian  (having  heard  the  romantic  history  of 
her  parentage),  and  had  touched  upon  this  topic  with  the 
magic  of  the  enchanter,  because  he  knew  it  was  calculated 
to  interest  and  awaken  the  dormant  enthusiasm,  which  he  saw 
at  a  glance  she  possessed.  "  I  dislike  to  speak  of  my  admi- 
ration of  that  enchanting  land — in  fact,  my  enthusiastic  pre- 
ference for  it — to  most  persons,  because  such  things  are  often 
regarded  as  afi"ectation  in  a  travelled  man,  and  I  do  not 
wish  thus  to  '  teach  the  world  that  I  have  swum  in  a  gon- 
dola ; '  but  I  assure  you,  since  returning  to  this  land  of  prosaic 
realities,  of  modern  progress,  and  invention,  I  often  recur 
longingly  to  the  voluptuous  ease,  and  glowing  beauties  of  the 
land  of  love  and  story.  Often  when  indulging  in  revery,  I 
shut  my  eyes,  and  try  to  imagine  myself  there  again,  beneath 
its  moonlit  skies ;  feeling  its  balmy  breezes,  and  drinking 
into  my  inmost  being  the  inspiration  of  its  loveliness." 
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"  And  then,"  said  Florence,  "  its  glorious  works  of  art; 
what  food  for  sublime  thought  must  a  poetic  mind  drink  in 
from  these." 

"  Yes.  I  never  expect  to  taste  such  rapture,  that  is, 
rapture  so  intellectual  in  its  nature,  as  I  have  felt  in  gazing 
on  the  old  classic  ruins  of  Italy ;  monuments  of  the  golden 
age  of  the  past,  breathing  as  they  do  of  poetry,  oratory  and 
wisdom.  What  I  have  said  of  the  classic  ruins  is  peculiarly 
true  of  Rome ;  but  Venice — you  would  like  Venice,  with 
her  gondolas,  and  the  songs  of  the  rowers  floating  over  moon- 
lit waters.  To  a  young  romantic  heart,  this  is  indeed  a  scene 
of  enchantment." 

"  Oh,  thus  !  "  said  Florence  with  flashing  eyes,  "  have  I 
pictured  Italy  a  thousand  times.     And  its  society?" 

"  I  like  that,  too.  There  are  defects  of  government  and 
religion,  but  with  these  the  stranger  need  not  meddle.  There 
you  find  more  freedom  in  society  than  here.  There  are  not 
so  many  of  those  odious  trammels  which  fetter  those  who  long 
to  wander  from  the  beaten  track,  to  gather  stray  flowers  by  the 
wayside,  and  embody  in  the  real  world  the  creations  of  the 
passionate  soul.  Love  teaches  the  heart  its  faith,  and  needs 
no  mummery  of  words,  to  hallow  the  bright  dream  which  is 
born  of  heaven,  and  is  itself  a  heaven  while  it  lasts.  There 
is  no  tie  there  which  can  fetter  the  soul,  while  the  pulse 
bounds,  and  the  heart  maddens  for  freedom."  He  paused, 
fearing  he  had  said  too  much  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  that  Florence  might  be  shocked  by  the  but  half- 
veiled  meaning  of  his  words.  But  if  she  was,  she  did  not 
allow  him  to  perceive  it,  though  she  changed  the  conversa- 
tion, somewhat,  by  saying : 

"  I  shall  visit  Italy,  whenever  I  can  find  an  agreeable 
party  to  join  me." 

"  An  agreeable  companion  why  not  say  ?  "  said  Claude, 
smiling.  "  When  you  go  you  will  probably  be  accompanied 
by  the  chosen  of  your  heart,  whoever  that  fortunate  being 
may  be." 

Some  feeling  she  could  scarcely  define  brought  a  vivid 
flush  to  the  cheek  of  Florence  as  he  thus  spoke.  Was  that 
flush  prophetic  ?  Claude  continued  :  "  A  bridal  tour  to  Eu- 
rope is  just  the  thing  nowadays ;  and  pleasant  as  it  is  to 
roam  through  Italy's  poet-famed  scenes  alone,  I  need  not  tell 
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you  how  much  that  charm  is  enhanced,  when  our  wanderings 
are  shared  by  one  we  love." 

"Did  you  ever  experience  that  pleasure  ?  "  asked  Florence 
earnestly,  though  smilingly. 

"  No  ;  though  I  have  often  pictured  the  enjoyment  this 
would  afford  me,  and  longed  in  my  inmost  soul  to  realize  the 
vision — this  pleasure  I  fear  will  never  be  mine.  There  are 
few,"  he  added,  "  who  would  sympathize  with  the  emotions 
I  experience  in  such  scenes.  It  is  rarely  I  meet  with  one 
to  whom  I  can  unveil  my  thoughts,  and  feel  assured  of  sym- 
pathy, as  in  the  present  instance,"  and  he  bowed. 

"  Sympathy  !  "  exclaimed  Florence  passionately,  drawn 
out  already  by  a  power  she  could  not  resist  to  the  revulsion 
of  hidden  sentiments  and  feelings ;  thus  placing  at  once  in 
the  hands  of  Claude  the  master  key  to  her  character — "  'Tis 
seldom  the  heart  finds  sympathy.  If,  by  chance,  its  holiest 
emotions  rise  to  the  lip,  what  is  the  answer  ?  A  cold  stare  or 
a  sarcastic  sneer.  But  I  must  not  get  on  this  subject,  or  I 
shall  say  too  much,"  she  added,  checking  herself. 

"  And  I  shall  listen  with  such  pleasure  that  I  shall  over- 
step all  the  bounds  of  etiquette  in  the  length  of  my  visit," 
said  Claude,  with  a  slight  smile  and  a  mocking  emphasis  on 
the  last  words,  and  rising  at  the  same  time.  "  And  now  in- 
stead of  the  cold  '  good  morning,'  let  me  say  that  sweet  old 
word  good-by.'  " 

"  How  fascinating  he  is  !  "  thought  Florence  as  the  door 
closed  upon  him.  "  There  is  something  about  him  so  su- 
perior to  the  mass — "  and  her  lip  curled.  "  There  is  so 
much  congeniality  too  in  our  sentiments.  Ah  !  I  have  met  at 
last  the  embodiment  of  my  beautiful  ideal,  but  perhaps  after 
all  he  is  not  forme,  and  I  ought  not  to  think  of  him."  Alas  ! 
slight  were  the  efforts  she  made  to  resist  the  spell  which  was 
fast  weaving  itself  around  her  senses.  How  could  she  dash 
the  foaming  goblet  from  the  lip,  which  had  so  longed  for  its 
sparkling  draught  ?  She  did  not  seek  to  do  so ;  her  only 
thought  was  to  revel  in  the  delicious  dream  while  it  lasted, 
no  matter  what  the  future  might  bring  forth. 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 

"  YOUNG  AMERICA  "  IS   CONFIDENTIAL. 

An  UTiwonterl  softness,  and  depth  of  feeling,  comes  o'er  me  when  I  think  of  thee, 
and  I  could  weep  at  my  own  falsehoood.  Do  I  love  tkee  yet, — and  is  all  beside  a 
dream  which  I  will  wake  from  to  curse  ? 

Journal  of  Thoughts. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  thought  Claude  as  he  wended  his  way  through 
the  crowded  throng  of  Broadway,  "  La  belle  Fulton  is  a  splen- 
did woman  !  What  an  eye  she  has  !  how  it  kindles,  flashes, 
melts,  softens,  with  her  feelings  !  And  what  lips  !  I  engrossed 
too  much  of  the  conversation  this  morning,  for  I  wanted  to 
hear  her  talk ;  but  I  could  have  talked  all  day  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  watching  her  expressive  face.  She  is  very  ro- 
mantic ;  but  I  like  that  in  a  woman.  Heaven  save  me  from 
those  dull,  commonplace  women,  or  your  soulless  fine  ladies  ! 
I  really  believe  '  la  belle '  and  I  will  get  up  a  flirtation,  if 
we  don't  take  care.  Well,  I  for  one  have  no  objection.  But 
after  all,  it  would  be  a  pity;  she  is  all  soul,  and  if  she  loved 
at  all,  would  love  to  distraction ;  and  if  she  ivere  to  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  (quite  unconsciously  to  herself)  glide  into 
love  for  me — what  then  ?  I  am  not  a  villain.  But,  good 
heavens !  what  a  fool  I  am  making  of  myself — thinking  of 
love  in  such  a  connection.  I,  a  married  man,  and  she — the 
greatest  coquette  in  New  York.  Love  !  pshaw  !  when  did  I 
have  a  serious  thought  about  love  before  ?  Though  I  have 
whispered  its  pretty  nothings  in  the  ear  of  the  high  Spanish 
donna,  the  dark,  passion-eyed  Italian,  the  coquettish,  spark- 
ling, brain-turning  nymplis  of  France,  and,  yes — softly 
breathed  its  burning  vows  to  the  coy  ear  of  many  a  fair 
damsel  of  our  own  staid  Republic  :  I  loved  none  of  tham  all. 
Did  I  ever  love  poor  Marion  ?  I  thought  I  did  when  I 
stood  on  the  little  moonlit  porch  of  her  mother's  cottage 
'  six  years  agoue,'  and  made  her  promise  to  give  up  all  be- 
side for  me.  Had  she  refused  my  request,  or  rather  my 
order — for  I  was  an  imperious  boy  then — I  should  have  left 
her  for  ever,  but  she  wouldn't  let  me  go.  Better  if  she  had. 
Poor  Marion  !  but  why  the  devil  should  I  pity  her  ? — I  don't 
believe  she  cares  for  me, — it  is  very  evident  in  fact  from  her 
conduct.     Some  women  marry  just  because  it  is  the  custom 
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to  do  SO.     Well,  Bob  Gratton,  my  good  chum,  was  right  after 
all " 

''  Health,  wealth,  women,  and  wine,"  cried  Henry  Vernon, 
overtaking  Claude,  and  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  "  A 
good  motto  that,  my  boy.  Let's  go  in  at  Delmonico's  for 
lunch." 

"  Very  well.  I  am  glad  you  overtook  me,  Hal ;  I  was  on 
my  way  home,  but  however " 

"  Home,  the  deuce  !  jolly  good  fellows,  like  you,  have  no 
business  at  home.  They  owe  it  to  the  world  to  be  rambling 
at  large,  for  the  benefit  of  any  poor  wretch  that  is  so  dull  he 
can't  amuse  himself,  and  requires  an  agreeable  companion  to 
do  it  for  him — and  that  is  just  my  case  now." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Claude,  as  they  seated  themselves 
over  a  lunch  served  up  in  Delmonico's  best  style,  "  you 
are  of  our  party  to-morrow  ?" 

"  If  La  belle  Fulton  will  allow  me  to  be  her  cavalier  on 
the  occasion.  If  her  ladyship  happens  to  be  in  one  of  her 
fits  of  caprice,  she  will  refuse.  That  woman  treats  me  too 
badly ;  I  don't  believe  there  is  another  boy  in  town  that  would 
stand  it." 

"  You  astonish  me  ;  I  didn't  think  you  were  the  sort  of 
fellow  to  let  any  girl  trifle  with  you,"  said  Claude — his  curi- 
osity somewhat  aroused — assuming  a  serious  tone. 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  there  is  another  girl  under  the  sun 
that  could  do  it,  but  she  has  such  a  way  with  her.  I  would 
marry  that  woman  if  I  could,  and  she  is  the  only  being  under 
heaven  that  could  induce  me  to  commit  such  an  act  of  folly." 

"  Don't  turn  Benedick,  Hal,  for  heaven's  sake.  If  you  do, 
I  promise  you'll  repent  it.  Matrimony  has  spoiled  more 
fine  fellows  than  any  thing  else  under  the  sun." 

"  Yes,  you  are  an  example  of  it,"  replied  Hal,  coolly ; 
cramming  his  mou^i  full  of  cold  chicken,  and  speaking  at  in- 
tervals. "  If  such  are  your  sentiments,  why  the  devil  did 
you  run  your  head  into  the  noose,  before  you  had  time  to 
taste  the  blessings  of  freedom  ? — though  you  taste  them  pretty 
extensively  as  it  is,  I  think." 

"No  more  of  that  an  thou  lovest  me,  Hal.     Spare  me." 

''  But,  Vernon,  tell  me  something  more  of  your  afl"air  with 
the  Fulton.  I  feel  interested  in  your  success,  my  dear  boy," 
said  Claude,  as  they  emerged  from  Delmonico's. 
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"  "Well,  my  friend,  as  '  I  do  aflfect  thee  dearly,'  I  will 
even  '  cleanse  my  bosom  of  its  perilous  stuff.'  The  fact  is 
simply  this.  At  one  time  she  is  as  cold  as  an  iceberg,  and 
the  next  she  treats  me  in  such  a  way  as  to  elewate  me — as 
Fitz  Friske  says — to  the  seventh  heaven  of  felicity.  Now  I 
should  like  to  know  how  I  am  to  act  under  such  circumstances. 
I  am  inclined  sometimes  just  to  throw  up  the  cards  and  quit." 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  do  so,  Hal,"  said  Claude,  gravely; 
"  no  woman  never  acts  in  that  way,  unless  it  is  from  downright 
coquetry." 

"  Were  I  convinced  of  that,  you  may  rest  assured  I 
should  not  sail  under  her  flag  much  longer.  But  you  do  not 
know  how  I  love  that  woman.  Ties  I  deemed  the  most 
sacred  have  been  sacrificed  to  her.  The  star  of  my  boyish 
dream,  which  has  ever  beamed  the  same — ^lone,  bright,  and 
true ;  the  worshipped  star  from  which  I  never  thought  to 
wander — has  lost  its  radiance  before  the  splendor  of  her 
beauty.  Call  you  not  this  love  ?  Or  tell  me,  St.  Julian,  is 
it  only  a  passion-dream,  fond,  but  fleeting  ?  After  all,"  he 
continued  musingly,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  and  with  an 
expression  so  at  variance  with  his  usual  nonchalance,  that 
Claude  gazed  at  him  in  surprise,  "  may  not  the  senses  be 
led  astray,  and  the  soul  forget  honor,  and  all  beside,  in  the 
intoxication  of  a  false  delirium,  to  find  too  late,  that  the 
holiest  impulses  of  the  heart  cling  to  the  deserted  shrine  of 
its  first  worship  ?  " 

"  First  love,"  replied  Claude,  as  his  thoughts  recurred  to 
the  fading  dream  of  his  own  youth,  "  is  an  idle  dream,  cher- 
ished only  while  the  romance  of  passion,  and  imagination, 
lingers  around  it,  and  unable  to  withstand  the  commonplace 
realities  of  life." 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
showed  that  noble  feelings  slumbered  befieath  the  reckless 
surface,  "  the  heart  may  have  many  dreams,  it  can  have  but 
one  true  love.  Let  that  come  when  it  will,  when  the  purity 
of  our  virgin  truth  is  as  yet  unsullied,  or  when  the  heart 
turns,  wearied  with  its  own  fickleness,  from  many  a  shrine 
where  it  has  '  bent  the  knee  and  breathed  the  vow,'  to  seek 
some  purer  fountain  at  which  to  quench  the  unsatisfied  soul- 
thirst,  still  that  is  the  ^rs^,  because  it  is  the  only  real  love. 
Time  is  the  nurse  of  true  Love,  but  the  source  of  its  life  is 
Eternity. 
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"  Strange  doctrine  for  you,  Hal,"  said  Claude,  touched 
in  spite  of  himself  by  the  earnestness  of  his  usually  careless 
companion.  "  My  own  heart  has  often  and  sadly  whispered 
that  your  theory  must  be  the  only  true  one.  But  we  are 
growing  sentimental." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  forgetting  the  sage  maxim,  that  '  words 
were  given  to  conceal  our  thoughts,' "  rejoined  Harry,  drop- 
ping his  tone  of  feeling,  as  if  ashamed  of  having  indulged 
in  it,  and  resuming  his  usual  expression.  "  By  the  way,  I 
promised  Arthur  Plumdale  I  would  call  and  see  his  sisters 
this  morning.  He  said  they  were  quite  lonely — having  just 
parted  with  a  friend  who  has  been  spending  some  time  with 
them — and  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  Entre  nous,  from  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  fuel  in  that  quarter,  I  suspect  they  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  their  '  friend.' " 

"  Do  you  affect  the  divine  Augusta  ?  " 

"  No,  I  like  little  Lettie  better.  She  is  not  out  yet,  and 
never  receives  visits  from  any  gentleman  except  myself — 
Arthur  says — meaning,  I  suppose,  that  I  should  appreciate 
the  compliment." 

"  Young  Plumdale  (not  very  young  either  by  the  way)  is 
a  particular  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  admire  him  particularly,  but  as  your  friend 
I  ought  not  to " 

'•  Oh !  that  makes  no  difierence.  If  I  like  a  man,  the 
condemnation  of  the  whole  world  will  not  alter  my  estimation 
of  him.  Plum  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a  deuced  smart  one — he 
can  see  about  as  far  ahead  as  any  man  I  ever  saw,  and,  I 
verily  believe,  loves  me  like  a  brother.  He  is  a  little  in- 
clined to  be  '  spongy  '  sometimes,  but  he  can't  help  that,  poor 
fellow.  It  is  owing  to  his  circumstances — but  here  we  are 
at  the  Irving.     Come  in,  and  see  how  you  like  my  rooms." 

"  How  the  inner  life  mocks  at  the  outer."  Even  as  I 
write  these  careless  lines,  I  feel  as  if  the  spell  of  Death  was 
upon  me ;  I  seem  to  hear  his  stealthy  footsteps  in  the  dark 
distance,  slowly  but  surely  coming.  It  struggles  in  my  veins 
— that  dread  Power  of  annihilation — with  the  warm  bound- 
ing lifeblood  of  youth.  Which  shall  triumph  ?  Is  this 
death  shadow  a  dream,  or  a  reality  ?  I  gaze  on  the  Autumn 
leaves  as  on  a  scroll  which  memory  lays  open  before  me  j 
3* 
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telling  of  bright  flowers  dead  in  the  pathway  of  life,  as  of 
Nature  ;  of  bright  hopes  dying  even  as  these  leaves,  in  a 
heart  too  early  doomed  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  an  irrevo- 
cable Destiny.  The  breeze  wailing  through  the  forest  oaks, 
whispers — "  passing  away !  all  earthly  things  are  passing 
away ;  "  and  7,  loneliest  of  all  earth's  lonely  children,  why 
should  I  stay  ?  A  stray  waif  on  life's  wild  waters ;  a  single 
blossom  on  a  leafless  tree ;  clinging  dependent,  helpless, 
with  naught  to  rest  upon,  not  even  the  hope  of  a  "  better 
land."  (Can  there  be  a  "  better  land  "  for  those  predoomed 
even  on  earth  to  sufi"ering  ? )  My  whole  soul  goes  out  in  the 
one  wild  prayer.  Sympathy  !  Sympathy  ! — where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  The  world  courts  our  society  ;  it  woos  our  smiles ; 
while  we  minister  to  its  pleasures,  while  the  gay  laugh  is  on 
our  lip,  the  light  word  on  our  tongue,  it  is  willing  to  share 
our  gayety — for  gayety  ever  throws  an  atmosphere  of  warmth 
and  sunshine  around  it — but  the  bitter  tear,  the  agonizing 
moan,  bursting  from  the  surcharged  heart,  and  overwrought 
spirit,  these  must  be  suffered  alone. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    PLEASURE    EXCURSION. 

And. — "  This  is  to  be  a  day  of  pleasure." 

Iro. — "Tes,  but  more  than  pleasure  may  como  of  it" 

Old  Plat. 

"  For  love  is  oft  a  fatal  spell, 
That  sweetly  soothes  but  to  betray." 

J.  Malcolm. 

BuLWER  says — and  who  should  be  taken  for  authority  if  he  is 
not  ? — that  "  every  thing  relating  to  the  author  illustrates  the 
book."  This  is  the  only  apology  I  have  to  offer  for  the  ego- 
tism displayed  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter. 

Gayly  the  beautiful  Sea-bird  flew  over  the  sunny  waters 
of  the  Hudson,  bearing  its  precious  freight  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  gladness.  The  weather  had  been  balmy  for  a  week  ;  one 
of  those  spells  which  come  only  with  autumn's  changing 
beauty ;  so  soft,  so  mysterious  in  their  loveliness,  that  they 
fill  the  soul  with  rapturous  dreams ;  not  the  less  sweet  be- 
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cause  they  are  sometimes  tinged  with  melancholy.     Our  gay 
party  of  pleasure  were  grouped  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht,  ap- 
parently to  enjoy  the  gentle  breeze  and  admire  the  sublimity 
of  the  prospect,  which  stretches  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on 
the  shores  of  this  magnificent  river ; — though  there  were  per- 
haps few  who  were  not  engrossed  by  their  own  thoughts, 
rather  than  the  wooing  loveliness  of  Nature.     St.  Julian  was 
in  high  spirits ;  every  body  pronounced  his  yacht  a  perfect 
hijou  of  its  kind  ;  and  there  was  no  quiet  pale-face  there,  with 
its  sad  looks,  to  mar  his  enjoyment,  or  check  the  gay  badinage, 
light  repartee,  and  sparkling  conversation,  which  made  him 
the  life  of  the  company.     The  most  versatile  of  human  beings, 
at  one  moment  he  was  all  gayety,  and  the  next — if  the  occa- 
sion demanded  it — some  beautiful  sentiment  pronounced  with 
thrilling  pathos,  would  tremble  on  his  lip ;  and  through  all 
seemed  to  breathe  the  soul  of  feeling,  which  was  the  great 
secret  of  his  fascination.     There  was  nothing  which  seemed 
put  on  for  effect;   even   things  which  would  have   seemed 
bijzarre  in  other  men,  in  him  took  the   charming  hues  of 
novelty,  joined  to  that  bewitching  grace  which  is  so  rare  a 
gift.     Just  now  little  Mrs.  Moreton  had  seized  upon  him,  to 
Ciirry  her  round  and  show  her  the  appointments  of  the  yacht, 
upon  each  of  which  she  pronounced  with  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur, much  to   the-  amusement  of  her  companion.     In   the 
mean  time,  he  cast  longing  glances  towards  the  spot  where, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  stood  Florence  Fulton  and 
Harry  Vernon.     They  were  both  silent,  and  one  might  have 
imagined    their    thoughts    engrossed    by  some  very  serious 
topic ;  but  Harry  was  only  thinking  what  a  devilish  fine  thing 
it  was  to  have  a  yacht  at  one's  command,  and  wondering  if 
he   could    screw  "  the    governor  "  out    of  "  small    change  " 
enough  to  purchase  one;  while  Florence  was  watching  the 
dancing  waves,  and  the  graceful  movements  of  the  Sea-bird 
as  it  flew  over  the  waters,  while  her  ear  drank  in  the  inspiring 
strains  of  the  fine  band  which  had  accompanied  them  from  the 
city.     To  her  it  was  a  scene  fraught  with  enchantment.   The 
remainder  of  the  party  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves,  each 
lady  with  her  respective  cavalier.  Augusta  Plumdale,  a  fashion- 
ably dressed,  elegant  looking  girl,  was  amusing  herself  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Fitz  Friske,  while  affecting  to  be  absorbed  in 
admiration  of  the  pompous  little  exquisite,     Arthur  Plum- 
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dale  was  playing  the  agreeable  to  tlie  best  of  his  ability,  to 
Ella  Vernon — a  feir  dignified  looking  girl,  the  exact  opposite 
of  her  brother — but  tnough  generally  successful,  his  eiforts 
seemed  not  so  much  appreciated  as  they  might  have  been  in 
the  present  instance.  In  fact,  Miss  Vernon  by  no  means 
shared  her  brother's  good  opinion  of  Plumdale,  and  this  that 
gentleman  had  discernment  enough  to  see ;  but  still — on  the 
present  occasion — he  was  quite  assiduous  in  his  attentions. 
Lettie  Plumdale,  a  gay  pretty  romp, — said  to  be  just  sixteen — • 
whom  her  brother  had  "  begged  off  from  her  mother  for  a 
day's  frolic,"  was  chattering  away  to  Lieut.  Minton,  who,  if 
we  might  judge  from  the  glances  occasionally  passing  between 
himself  and  Ella  Vernon,  would  have  been  better  pleased  with 
a  different  arrangement  of  affairs.  Lastly  came  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Smith,  a  tall,  thin  young  lady,  of  an  uncertain  age ; 
bearing  few  marks  of  beauty,  and  so  flounced  and  fur- 
belowed,  that  it  really  took  one's  breath  away  to  look  at  her. 
Miss  Smith  might  once  have  had  a  sweet  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, but  the  "  disappointments  of  life  "  had  left  legible 
traces  on  her  features — and  the  expression  now  reigning 
.there,  was  one  in  which  pride,  envy,  and  discontent  struggled 
through  the  assumed  gayety  with  which  she  sought  to  veil 
them.  This  interesting  specimen  of  the  softer  sex,  found  her- 
self— for  want  of  another  cavalier — en  t»te-dtete  with  Mr, 
Moretou,  who  seemed  as  little  jjleased  as  his  fair  friend  with 
the  arrangement,  and  on  that  account  took  a  malicious  plea- 
sure in  choosing  the  subjects  of  conversation  he  knew  would 
be  least  agreeable  to  her — namely,  the  charms  of  younger  and 
fairer  women,  and  the  folly  of  women  who  were  passe  seeking 
the  admiration  they  had  lost  with  their  youth ;  while  Miss 
Smith  turned  the  conversation  adroitly,  and  descanted,  in  her. 
turn,  on  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  her  horror  of  dissipated 
men — particularly  gamblers.  Of  course  neither  had  the  most 
remote  allusion  to  the  other ; — they  were  too  well  bred  for 
innuendo. 

At  length  the  splendid  country-seat  of  Gov.  Vernon  ap- 
peared in  sight,  with  its  beautiful  grounds  and  wide  expanse 
of  vale,  hill,  and  forest.  The  grand  old  mansion,  its  marble 
pillars  and  porticoes  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  stood  on  an  em- 
inence crowning  the  whole.  The  Vernous  boasted  that  this 
place  had  been  in  their  family  for  several  generations,  an  un- 
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usual  thing  in  this  country.  When  the  Sea-bird  was  safely 
moored  at  the  landing  of  Vernon  Place,  the  party  found  car- 
riao^es  awaiting  them ;  but  as  the  distance  was  short  to  the 
mansion,  many  preferred  walking,  and  among  these  were 
Florence  and  Harry  Vernon.  Bounding  on  before  with  the 
elasticity  and  gladness  of  children,  they  were  soon  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  companions. 

"  Let  us  turn  into  this  path,"  said  Florence,  as  they 
came  suddenly  upon  one  diverging  from  the  road.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  secluded  lane,  apparently  not  much  travelled — for 
the  grass  grew  green  and  fresh,  except  in  the  centre — bor- 
dered by  a  hedge  of  cedar.  "  Oh  !  do  let  us  take  this  path, 
it  is  so  sweet,  so  quiet ;  and  I  can  see,  farther  on,  that  it  turns 
into  another  leading  to  Vernon  House." 

Her  companion  stammered  out  an  objection;  but  she  in- 
sisted, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  carried  ^ler  point.  Sud- 
denly a  turn  in  the  lane  brought  them  in  sight  of  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  cottages,  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  half  hidden 
in  embowering  vines.  Quantities  of  perpetual  roses  bloomed 
within  the  tasteful  inclosure,  in  all  that  rare  luxuriance  of 
leaf  and  flower,  peculiar  to  them  in  early  autumn.  The  Ve- 
netian blinds  were  closed  except  at  one  solitary  window,  and 
nought  was  heard  save  the  clear,  thrilling  note  of  a  canary, 
chirping  and  rejoicing  in  the  bright  sunlight  streaming  into 
his  cage,  which  was  suspended  outside  of  the  window.  Over 
this  sweet,  quiet  scene,  the  autumn  sunlight  lingered  warm 
and  lovingly.  Florence  burst  into  an  exclamation  of  delight 
as  she  paused  to  admire  its  loveliness. 

Suddenly  a  female  figure  appeared  at  the  open  window. 
Her  dress  was  slightly  disordered,  and  her  thick  brown  tresses 
but  negligently  confined.  She  was  pale  and  fragile  too,  but  as 
Florence  looked  at  the  fair  face  with  its  large,  soft  brown  eyes, 
beautifully  moulded  features,  and  the  graceful  outline  of  the 
perfect,  ihough 2jetite  figure,  she  was  struck  by  her  beauty,  but 
more  by  an  indescribable  air,  or  expression,  which  interested 
the  beholder  even  in  that  passing  glance.  She  looked  very 
young,  almost  childlike  in  form  and  feature ;  but  there  was 
something  of  premature  thought  and  sadness  on  the  brow, 
which  seemed  to  say  that  life's  mysteries,  too  early  read,  had 
already  brought  her  in  their  store  of  patient  sorrow.  In  her 
arms  she  held  a  beautiful  boy  apparently  about  two  years  old, 
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in  whose  flashing  black  eyes  and  fearless  expression,  Florence 
recognized  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  young  man  be- 
side her,  that  it  startled  her.  She  looked  again  at  the 
mother ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Harry  Vernon,  and  never  did 
Florence  forget  that  look;  there  was  so  much  of  sadness,  and 
tenderness  struggling  through  it.  Vernon  saw  that  Florence 
was  startled ;  his  brow  crimsoned,  and  he  quickened  his  pace, 
saying  they  must  walk  faster  or  they  would  not  overtake  their 
party.  At  this  moment  the  child  in  the  cottage  window  for 
the  first  time  saw,  and  recognized  him,  and  shouted  with 
glee,  as  the  mother  hastily  disappeared  with  him  from  the 
window.  The  lips  of  Florence  were  sealed  as  far  as  asking 
questions  were  concerned ;  but  she  could  not  suppress  the 
feeling  of  interest  awakened  in  the  beautiful  secluded  cot- 
tage, and  its  lovely  habitants. 

"  Can  it  be  some  poor  girl  whom  Hal  Vernon  has  de- 
ceived," thought  she,  "  so  fair,  so  refined-looking,  so  evidently 
a  lady  ?  How  shocking  that  there  should  be  such  things  as 
wrong  and  deception  in  the  world  !  " 

They  had  walked  on  for  some  distance  without  speaking, 
and  the  silence  commenced  to  be  embarrassing. 

"  You  wear  a  shadow  on  your  brow,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said 
Florence  at  last,  scarce  knowing  what  she  said,  only  anx- 
ious to  break  the  pause. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone  of  sadness,  "  and  I  wear 
a  shadow  on  my  soiil,  too,  which  I  fear  will  never  disappear. 
But,"  changing  his  tone,  "  here  we  are  at  the  entrance  of 
the  avenue,  and  see,  they  are  waiting  for  us." 

They  were  gayly  rallied  for  choosing  such  a  secluded  walk, 
and  lingering  so  long.  Florence  drew  up  her  haughty  head, 
curled  her  pretty  lip,  and  glanced  at  Claude.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  was-  by  her  side. 

(tov.  Vernon  came  forward  to  receive  his  guests.  He  was 
a  fine  dignified  specimen  of  the  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
urbane  in  manner,  and  polished  in  address.  The  grand  old 
saloon  was  thrown  open  for  dancing ;  an  elegant  collation 
spread  under  the  trees  on  the  lawn ;  and  those  who  preferred 
the  beauties  of  nature  to  the  worship  of  the  fleet-winged 
nymph,  were  at  liberty  to  wander  over  the  beautiful  grounds, 
After  the  party  had  refreshed  themselves  with  some  wine, 
St.  Julian  proposed  a  stroll  on  the  lawn,  to  which,  however, 
no  one  assented  but  Florence. 
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"  Any  body  may  go  who  pleases,"  said  Mrs.  Moreton, 
who  seemed  to  constitute  herself  mistress  of  ceremonies, 
"  but  I  prefer  dancing.  I  never  did  fancy  green  fields,  ducks, 
geese,  and  such  like  rural  sights."  The  gentlemen  of  the 
party,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  him  who  had  proposed 
the  walk,  surrounded  Florence,  entreating  her  not  to  forsake 
the  dance,  but  in  vain ;  she  took  the  offered  arm  of  Claude. 
Harry  Vernon  rose  to  join  them. 

"  Come  back,  Mr.  Vernon,  we  want  you  in  the  dance," 
cried  Mrs.  Moreton.  "  Besides,  don't  you  know  where  there 
are  three  in  company,  one  is  always  de  trop  ?  " 

Harry  thought  he  detected  a  little  playful  malice  in  her 
tone,  but  as  no  answer  rose  to  his  lip,  he  obeyed  in  silence. 

And  Claude  and  Florence  were  alone — alone  with  the 
fair  blue  sky,  and  nature  in  her  brilliant  autumnal  loveliness 
around  them  ;  the  soft  breeze,  wafting  the  inspiring  strains 
from  the  band,  like  fairy  music  to  their  ear.  A  bower  at 
the  foot  of  the  lawn  terminated  their  stroll.  The  silver 
stream  of  the  Hudson  flowed  broad  and  bright  before  them, 
and  in  the  dim  distance,  far  and  blue,  stretched  many  a 
mountain  height,  and  many  a  vale  and  hill  crowned  by  the 
magnificent  forests  of  the  New  World,  and  glowing  with  the 
varied  beauty  of  the  season — and  over  all,  lighting  up  the 
splendid  picture  with  a  dreamy  magic  effect,  smiled  the  soft 
hazy  sunlight.  For  a  time  Florence  and  her  companion  were 
silent ;  both  were  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  and 
both  felt  that  the  scene  could  be  most  eloquently  enjoyed  in 
silence. 

At  length  Claude  broke  the  pause,  and  as  he  uttered  sen- 
timent after  sentiment  with  that  glowing  earnestness  which 
is  so  sure  of  effect,  because  it  seems  to  flow  so  warmly  from 
the  heart,  and  Florence  responded,  both  felt  that  congeni- 
ality of  thought  and  emotion,  that  eager  interest  in  the  other, 
we  are  all  conscious  of,  with  those  whom  fate,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  our  own  will,  has  destined  us  to  love.  An 
hour  passed  unheeded.  St.  Julian  forgot,  in  that  hour,  all 
save  the  bewitching  woman  before  him,  who  exerted  her  ut- 
most fascinations  to  charm ;  he  saw  only  the  beautiful  mes- 
meric eyes,  beaming  with  such  soul-speaking  glances  upon 
him,  heard  only  the  music  of  that  thrilling  voice,  as  its  mur- 
murs fell  wooingly  on  his  ear.     He  spoke  of  the  never  for- 
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gotten  hour  wten  he  had  preserved  her  life,  and  as  he  dwelt 
upon  it,  the  eloquent  looks  of  gratitude  he  received,  filled  his 
soul  with  passionate  delight.  Take  heed,  Florence  !  You 
have  woven  fetters  for  many  a  heart,  but  never  did  you  weave 
a  snare  so  fatal ;  never  was  your  own  heart,  all  that  is  best  and 
dearest  in  woman,  so  fearfully  interested  in  the  issue,  as  in 
this. 

They  found  on  their  return  the  party  assembled  on  the 
lawn  to  partake  of  refreshments. 

"  Well  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Moreton  in  a  low  tone,  turn- 
ing to  Miss  Smith — who  was  endeavoring  to  sweeten  her  vin- 
egar aspect,  and  give  more  fire  to  her  glances,  by  a  glass  of 
that  most  delicious  of  cordials  facetiously  named,  by  the  con- 
noisseurs in  such  things,  par  fait  amour — "  Florence  Fulton 
certainly  deserves  her  reputation  as  a  coquette.  Just  look 
how  she  is  flirting  with  St.  Julian." 

''  Yes,"  sneered  the  maid  of  the  sour  countenance,  "  if 
Mr.  St.  Julian  was  not  a  married  man,  I  should  certainly 
pronounce  them  in  love  with  each  other." 

''  Who  is  that  in  love  now  ?  "  said  Harry  Vernon,  coming 
up  with  both  hands  full  of  refreshments.  "  That  is  always 
the  favorite  topic  with  ladies,  especially  the  unmarried  ones," 
glancing  mischievously  at  Miss  Smith,  who  bridled  up,  and 
repeated  with  malicious  emphasis  her  remarks.  The  blood 
mounted  to  Vernon's  brow. 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  speak  of  Miss  Fulton  in  that 
way  in  connection  with  St.  Julian,  and  more  than  that,  it  is 
not  so,"  he  said  quickly,  and  with  his  usual  brusque  indepen- 
dence. "  Miss  Fulton  flirting  with  a  married  man !  "  he  re- 
peated indignantly. 

"La!  just  listen  to  Mr.  Vernon,"  cried  Mrs.  Moreton; 
"  as  if  married  men  never  flirted.  I  am  sure  I  see  no  harm 
in  it.  Moreton  is  at  liberty  to  flirt  all  the  time  if  he  pleases. 
I  wouldn't  care," 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  her  complaisant  helpmate, 
"  and  that  is  the  reason  I  never  indulge.  If  I  thought  it 
would  worry  you  I  would  set  about  it  instanta.  Here  is  Miss 
Smith,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  second  me  in  the  laud- 
able project." 

This  was  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Miss  Smith  bridled  up  a  second  time,  and  looked  more  in- 
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dignant  than  ever,  her  countenance  expressing  all  the  scorn 
of  offended  prudery ;  while  Harry  Vernon,  who  stood  behind 
her,  drew  his  face  into  such  comical  contortions,  that  Mrs. 
Moreton  could  not  forbear  laughing,  though  she  turned  it  off 
by  saying  in  reply  to  her  liege  lord's  remark : 

"  That  shows  what  an  amiable  husband  you  are.  You 
see,  Miss  Smith,  what  you  will  have  to  expect  when  you  enter 
the  holy  state." 

Judge  Woodward,  who  was  standing  near  with  Eva  More- 
ton,  ovei'heard  the  remarks  on  Florence,  and  a  slight  frown 
contracted  his  brow ;  but  as  he  glanced  involuntarily  in  the 
direction  where  she  stood,  a  deeper,  sadder  shade  followed  it, 
which  did  not  leave  his  face  all  day.  Eva,  who  a  moment 
before  was  laughing  and  talking  gayly,  looked  up  and  caught 
that  look  of  sadness,  and  her  own  face  in  a  moment  lost  its 
gay  expression,  like  a  lake  which  mirrors  every  cloud  in  the 
heaven  above  it.  As  soon  as  the  repast  was  over,  Judge 
Woodward  approached  Florence,  and  requested  a  promenade 
with  her  during  the  day ;  as  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
intended  for  her  ear  alone. 

Florence  "  did  not  know ;  she  had  promised  to  dance 
awhile ;  after  that  perhaps — "  Judge  Woodward  bowed 
gravely.  "  Enough — I  see  it  is  not  agreeable  to  Miss  Fulton." 
She  was  about  to  assert  the  contrary,  but  ere  she  could  do  so, 
he  returned  to  Eva  Moreton's  side. 

It  might  have  saved  Florence  much,  had  she  complied 
with  his  request.  He  intended  to  tell  her  frankly  the  re- 
marks he  had  heard,  so  as  to  put  her  on  her  guard  against  what 
he  chose  to  believe  her  blameless  thoughtlessness,  in  permit- 
ting Mr.  St.  Julian's  somewhat  marked  attentions.  She 
would  have  thus  been  made  aware  that  the  divinity  was  the 
property  of  another  lady,  a  fact  of  which  she  was  yet  igno- 
rant— for  as  every  body  took  it  for  granted  she  knew  it,  no 
one  volunteered  the  information,  and  as  for  hearing  poor 
Marion's  name — pooh  !  she  was  scarcely  even  thought  of 

Repulsed  in  this  first  attempt,  Judge  Woodward  made  no 
farther  efforts;  but  he  lingered  on  the  lawn  with  Eva,  when  the 
others  returned  to  the  house,  in  low  earnest  converse.  What 
was  it  in  his  words  which  blanched  the  cheek  of  the 
young  girl,  and  caused  her  to  tremble  so  she  could  scarcely 
stand  ?     Her  companion  did  not  notice  her  agitation,  and  it 
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was  evident  she  did  not  wish  him  to  do  so ;  for  by  a  strong 
effort  she  recovered  herself,  and  replied  in  low  steady  tones 
to  his  remarks,  and  walked  slowly  but  firmly  to  the  house. 
When  they  entered  the  saloon  several  couples  were  on  the 
floor  waltzing ;  among  them  Claude  and  Florence.  Never 
had  Florence  seemed  in  gayer,  more  brilliant  spirits,  than 
on  that  memorable  day.  Her  eyes  beamed  with  the  light  of 
hope — and  alas  !  of  a  deeper  feeling,  and  her  cheek  burned 
with  the  rose  flush  of  excitement. 

How  far  difl"erent  was  it  with  Eva,  as  she  forced  herself  to 
look  gay  and  mingle  in  the  quadrilles!  (she  never  waltzed;) 
how  wildly,  deeply  sad,  was  the  young  heart  that  throbbed  in 
her  bosom ! 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Florence  found  herself 
again  in  the  bower  which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  tcte  d-tcte 
with  Claude,  but  this  time  Harry  Vernon  was  by  her  side. 
We  fear  our  readers,  before  going  much  farther,  will  agree  with 
the  world  in  pronouncing  her  a  coquette ;  nor  can  we,  in  the 
case  of  young  Vernon,  wholly  absolve  her  from  the  charge. 

Having  at  first  rather  a  fancy  for  him — for  his  nonchalant 
independence  pleased  one  whose  passion  was  novelty — she  had 
encouraged  his  attentions,  lavishing  smiles  and  kind  words 
upon  him  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement  he  afforded 
her ;  and  again,  when  reflection  told  her  that  in  justice  to  him 
she  ought  to  repulse  his  advances,  treated  him  with  marked 
coldness. 

''  Why  keep  me  ever  vacillating  between  doubt  and  des- 
pair ?  Sufi"er  me  to  forget  your  coldness,  and  to  construe  your 
smiles  and  kind  words,  as  proofs  of  some  answering  feeling  ! 
Tell  me,  Florence,  tell  me  at  once  my  fate." 

There  was  so  much  feeling  expressed  in  the  intense  pas- 
sionate gaze  fiLxed  upon  her,  that  she  could  scarcely  repress  a 
sympathetic  shrill  of  emotion.  She  hesitated  to  pain,  by 
speaking  the  truth,  and  yet  she  did  not  wish  to  give  further 
encouragement.  Thus,  there  was  a  silence  of  some  moments. 
At  last,  she  said,  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
now,  but  I  will  ere  long  ;  be  patient  and  wait.  I  am  sure,"  she 
added  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  not  so  cruel  as  to  cause  you  so  much 
anxiety." 

"  No,  but  it  has  been  so  long  thus.  Love  cannot  live  always 
on  dreams  and  wishes,  which  may  prove  fruitless  after  all." 

"  Then  wait  only  a  little,  a  very  little  longer,  and  you 
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shall  be  satisfied.  I  am  not  prepared  now,  I  have  not  tried 
my  own  feelings  sufficiently," — she  paused  suddenly,  for  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  she  had  said  more  than  she  intended ; 
more  than  was  actually  true  ;  for  she  left  him  to  infer  that  her 
feelings  were  at  least  in  some  degree  interested  in  him.  His 
face  lighted  up  with  hope. 

"  Why  wait  longer  ?  "  he  pleaded. 

"  Because  I  will  it !  "  she  answered  rather  imperiously, 
"  and  if  you  are  not  willing  to  do  this,  give  me  up  now  and 
for  ever." 

"  Never  !  "  exclaimed  her  lover,  passionately.  "  And 
now  on  what  shall  love  live,  Florence ;  on  hope  ?  Fairest, 
best  beloved,  say  yes  !  " 

Florence  made  no  reply,  but  large  tears  swam  in  her  eyes. 
She  thought  of  her  own  feelings,  and  love  teaches  sympathy 
for  love. 

Her  head  drooped  until  her  long  curls  swept  her  lap. 
Interpreting  her  silence  and  apparent  emotion  favorably, 
and  forgetting  himself  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
Harry  passed  his  arm,  though  with  trembling  hesitation, 
around  her  waist,  and  imprinted  his  first  kiss  on  lips  which 
Beauty  had  moulded  for  Love. 

'Twas  but  an  instant  of  bliss,  for  releasing  herself  from 
his  embrace  she  rose  haughtily  to  her  feet. 

"  You  forget  yourself,  Mr.  Vernon.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness,  for  appearance'  sake,  to  return  with  me  to  the  house  ? 
after  which  you  can  dispose  of  yourself,  in  any  way  you  may 
think  proper." 

He  murmured  a  thousand  apologies,  but  the  haughty 
beauty  was  not  so  easily  appeased,  and  coldly  and  silently 
they  returned.  As  they  walked  on,  Harry  thought  he  heard 
faint  cries,  and  his  own  name  called  in  a  tone  of  distress  in  the 
direction  of  the  river.  After  seeing  Florence  in,  he  hast- 
ened hither. 

Lettie  Plumdale,  the  wild  romp,  tired  of  dancing,  and 
long'ng  for  a  run  in  the  fresh  air,  had  lured  off  Fitz  Friske, 
much  against  his  will,  for  a  ramble.  Their  peregrinations 
stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  merely,  as  Fitz  Friske 
afterwards  declared,  because  they  could  go  no  farther.  He 
"  firmly  believed  she  would  have  walked  to  China  had  there 
been  no  obstacle  in  the  way  to  prevent." 
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A  large  apple-tree  threw  its  branches  over  the  beach  wliere 
the  water  reached  sufficiently  to  form  a  sort  of  marshy  sand- 
bank, but  not  enough  to  be  dangerous.  The  apples  had  been 
gathered  in,  save  a  few,  which  lingered  on  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  tree.  Lettie  espied  these,  and  resolved  to 
have  some  sport  out  of  Fitz  Friske. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Fitz  Friske,  there  are  some  nice  apples,  and 
I  am  so  fond  of  them.  Do  climb  the  tree  and  get  some  for 
me." 

"  I  climb  a  twee ! "  answered  the  exquisite,  with  perfect 
horror,  and  looking  at  Lettie  as  if  he  doubted  her  sanity. 
"  Indeed  Miss  Lettie,  aw,  'pon  my  s6ul  I  couldn't.  The  ex- 
ertion is  much  too  great,  miss.  Climb  a  twee  !  Howwible  ! 
Just  imagine  me  climbing  a  twee." 

"  Ah  !  now,  Mr.  Fitz  Friske,  that  is  nothing.  In  a  wild 
pleasure  party  like  ours,  who  thinks  of  ceremony  ?  If  Mr. 
Vernon  were  here,  I  know  he  could  do  it  without  any  diffi- 
culty.    But  I  forget,  he  is  stronger,  more  active  than  you." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  replied  the  nettled  dandy,  "  'pon  my  soul, 
aw,  no  one  is  more  active  than  myself,  but  aw — " 

"  Well,"  replied  his  mischievous  companion,  "  I  shall 
not  believe  in  your  activity  until  you  display  some  of  it. 
Come  now,  Mr.  Fitz  Friske,  see  if  you  can  climb  a  tree  grace 
fully.  I  consider  it  quite  an  accomplishment."  Still  Mr. 
Fitz  Friske  refused,  but  made  several  desperate  but  inefFec 
tual  efforts,  by  throwing  into  the  tree,  to  bring  down  the  covj 
eted  apples.  This,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied  Lettie; 
She  insisted  that  he  should  climb  the  tree,  till  overcome  by 
her  entreaties,  the  unhappy  exquisite  prepared  to  execute  the 
"howwible  task,"  muttering  something  about  "school-girl 
fweaks !  " 

Now  Lettie  knew  there  was  a  branch,  which,  without 
great  care,  he  could  not  avoid  stepping  on,  which  was  so  feeble 
that  it  must  inevitably  precipitate  him  into  the  sand  marsh 
beneath  ;  and  this  was  exactly  what  she  desired.  Presently 
his  foot  came  in  contact  with  it; — crash  !  went  the  branch, 
but,  quicker  than  he  ever  did  any  thing  before  in  his  life, 
Fitz  Friske  seized  another  branch  and  held  on  for  dear  life, 
and  there,  no  available  footing  being  within  his  reach,  he  hung 
suspended  in  mid  air,  shrieking  with  all  his  might  for  Harry 
Vernon,  as  though  all  his  hopes  of  deliverance  depended  upon 
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the  timely  succor  of  that  benevolent  individual.  Lettiewas 
keepinnf  up  a  chorus  of  stifled  laughter,  which  she  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  convert  into  frantic  shrieks. 

At  this  juncture  Harry  arrived  in  sight ;  he  stopped  very 
deliberately,  and  stood  awaiting  the  crisis,  laughing,  as  poor 
Fitz  tliouglit,  in  the  most  unfeeling  way.  In  another  instant 
down  went  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  there  he  ^was — Ae, 
Fitz  Friske,  the  perfection  of  neatness,  the  prince  of  dan- 
dies, he,  who  gloried  in  a  faultless  costume,  and  prided  him- 
self on  the  most  exquisite  of  cravat  ties — up  to  his  ears  in  a 
mud-puddle. 

"  Grood  heavens !  "  cried  Hal,  rushing  forward  as  if  just 
awakened  to  consciousness.  "  Let  me  help  you  out,  Pitz. 
Miss  Lettie,  you  had  better  return,  while  I  attend  to  Fitz." 

Lettie  returned  to  the  house,  where  roars  of  laughter 
greeted  her  amusing  account  of  the  occurrence  ;  nor  did  Fitz 
Friske's  appearance,  when  he  again  presented  himself  to  public 
view,  tend  to  lessen  their  merriment.  He  was  clad  in  an  old 
green  hunting  suit  of  Harry  Vernon's,  a  world  too  large  for 
his  pigmy  proportions,  and  much  the  worse  for  wear,  into 
wliich,  after  many  remonstrances,  and  as  many  declarations 
from  Harry  that  they  were  the  best  ho  had,  his  wardrobe 
being  in  town — all  of  course  a  fiction  invented  for  the  occa- 
sion— the  unhappy  dandy  had  permitted  himself  to  be  in- 
carcerated. Stifling  their  laughter,  the  party  crowded 
around  him,  tendering  their  condolence  in  tones  of  the  utmost 
commiseration ;  but  nothing  would  soothe  his  outraged  feel- 
ings. 

By  the  mellow  light  of  the  autumn  moon,  the  yacht 
glided,  like  a  beautiful  spirit  of  the  waters,  on  her  homeward 
way  over  the  bright  Hudson,  whose  dashing  waves  glittered 
in  the  moonlight  like  a  sea  of  gems. 

The  gayety  of  the  party  had  given  way  to  more  subdued 
feelings,  the  effect  of  fatigue,  or  the  hour. 

Vernon  and  Fitz  Friske,  the  only  discontented  persons, 
sat  aloof  from  the  others  in  moody  silence  ;  the  one  meditat- 
ing on  his  own  ludicrous  appearance,  the  other  on  the  morn- 
ing fracas  with  Florence. 

And  Florence  !  St.  Julian  was  by  her  side  ;  the  moon- 
light, the  scene  and  the  hour,  adding  to  the  influence  of  his 
presence.  True,  they  said  little,  but  their  eyes  conversed 
with  a  world  of  passion-fraught  eloquence. 
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The  very  fact,  that  his  lip  never  uttered  what  his  eyes 
dared  so  fully  to  express,  rendered  him  doubly  fascinating  to 
one  whose  heart,  sated  with  the  excess  of  homage  she  had  re- 
ceived, required  seeming  difficulties  as  a  lure  to  passion. 

Alas  !  even  over  these  happy  hours.  Destiny,  smiling 
grimly  on  the  future,  held  her  wand  of  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE     BROKEN     DREAM. 

"  'Tis  ever  thus,  'tis  ever  thus ;  -when  hope  has  built  a  bower, 
Like  that  of  Eden,  wreathed  about  with  every  thornless  flower, 
To  dwell  therein  securely — the  self-deceiver's  trust — 
A  whirlwind  from  the  desert  comes,  and  all  is  in  the  dust." 

What  were  the  words  breathed  by  Judge  Woodward  in  the 
ear  of  Eva  Moreton,  which  caused  the  cheek  of  the  young 
girl  to  blanch,  and  her  lip  to  quiver  ?  To  explain  her  emo- 
tion we  must  glance  back  into  her  former  life.  In  the  se- 
clusion of  her  mother's  home,  Eva  had  but  little  opportunity 
of  mingling  in  the  society  of  the  other  sex.  Judge  Wood- 
ward was  almost  the  only  unmarried  man  she  could  be  said 
to  know  well.  He  had  been  a  ward  of  her  father,  and  in 
early  life  had  resided  with  him.  Afterwards,  when  grown  to 
manhood  the  orphan  boy  attained  in  the  stern  battle  of  life 
competency  and  distinction,  it  was  always  a  pleasant  thing 
to  return  to  the  sweet  cottage  home  where  in  childhood  he 
had  spent  such  happy  hours.  Eva's  mother  was  a  woman 
whom  of  all  others  he  admired,  for  the  virtue  and  energy  of 
her  character ;  and  he  loved,  too,  to  watch  the  sweet  blossom 
which  was  unfolding  its  leaves  in  the  sunlight  of  a  mother's 
love. 

He  indeed  felt  for  Eva  as  an  elder  brother ;  watched  her 
progress  with  the  most  affectionate  interest,  and  cheered  her 
on  in  her  daily  tasks,  with  such  evident  anxiety  for  her  pro- 
gress, that  the  lonely  widow  could  scarcely  be  blamed  if  the 
hope  entered  her  heart,  that  in  this  man,  of  such  sterling 
worth  and  distinguished  talents,  her  idolized  child  might 
one  day  find  a  protector  for  life;  and  what  more  could  her 
maternal  heart  desire  ?     Insensibly  she  entertained  the  hope 
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until  it  grew  into  a  belief, — a  belief  strengthened  by  many 
expressions  falling  from  Judge  Woodward's  own  lips.  True, 
he  was  double  her  daughter's  age,  but  what  of  that?  He  was 
by  no  means  old,  and  who  could  not  love  him — so  lofty,  so 
noble  ?     What  could  any  woman  desire  more  ? 

Earlj^  the  young  Eva  learned  to  look  forward  to  the  visits 
of  her  cousin,  as  the  brightest  epochs  in  her  quiet  life. 
Cherishing  the  hope  she  did,  the  mother  was  careful  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  first  affection  in  the  heart  of  her  child, 
for  she  would  not  have  thought  of  her  marrying  without  love. 
(She  was  shockingly  old-fashioned  in  her  ideas — don't  you 
think  so,  reader  ?) 

Woe  was  it  for  Eva  that  the  love  thus  planted  grew  with 
her  growth,  till  it  became  too  firmly  planted  ever  to  be  up- 
rooted. 'Tis  true,  as  Judge  Woodward  marked  the  dawning 
perfections  of  her  he  only  thought  of  as  a  lovely  interesting 
child,  the  thought  of  what  a  jewel  the  possessor  of  such  a 
treasure  would  wear  in  his  heart — of  what  she  might  even 
one  day  become  to  him — came  over  him  ;  but  these  were  in 
days  when  his  own  heart  was  free.  For  some  time  previous 
to  Eva's  visit  to  New  York,  his  visits  to  Oakwood  had  been 
less  frequent. 

Mrs.  Moreton  knew  enough  of  the  heart  of  man  to  know 
that  in  the  busy  career  of  active  life,  the  most  constant  some- 
times forget.  In  the  absence  of  Vobjct  ainie^  the  mind  and 
gradually  the  heart  become  filled  by  scenes  and  things  pass- 
ing around  us.  We  are  almost  perforce  compelled  to  think 
oftener  of  the  present  than  the  absent.  Under  these  im- 
pressions Mrs.  Moreton  resolved  to  send  Eva  to  New  York. 
She  knew  that  once  there.  Judge  Woodward  would  be  ever 
by  her  side,  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  her  enjoy- 
ment, and  she  trusted  with  a  mother's  pride,  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  her  daughter  for  the  rest.  Had  Eva  known  these 
hidden  motives,  the  probability  is,  she  would  have  refused  to 
go.  With  maiden  delicacy  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
courting  the  attentions,  even  of  one  from  whom  she  had  been 
taught  to  expect  them.  Her  mother  knew  enough  of  the 
sensitive  nature  of  a  young  and  modest  girl,  to  fear  these 
difficulties,  and  wisely  resolved  to  say  nothing  to  her  daughter 
on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Moreton  was  by  no  means,  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  term,  a  manoeuvring   mother,  yet  in  this 
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case,  she  managed  with  a  skill  and  address  worthy  of  the 
most  adroit  specimens  of  that  exemplary  branch  of  female 
talent.  Her  motives,  however,  were  of  the  purest  nature.* 
Shebelievedthatby  thus  acting  she  could  secure  the  happiness, 
not  only  of  her  daughter,  but  of  one  who,  as  a  man  and  a 
kinsman,  she  admired  and  loved  more  than  all  others. 

Agreeably  to  Mrs.  Moreton's  anticipations,  after  Eva's 
arrival  in  New  York  Judge  Woodward  was  all  kindness. 
He  seemed  to  feel  himself  peculiarly  called  upon  to  watch 
over  her.  Many  persons  thought  them  betrothed  ;  and  this 
prevented  Eva  from  receiving  the  admiration  her  beauty  and 
gentle,  sweet  manners  would  otherwise  have  excited  ;  but 
Judge  Woodward  always  treated  these  rumors  as  though 
they  pleased  him  rather  than  otherwise.  He  knew  they  kept 
from  her  side  many  worthless  danglers,  whose  attentions 
would  really  mean  nothing ;  or  if  they  did,  it  would  be  harm 
rather  than  good  to  the  gentle  girl ;  and  he  suffered  things 
to  go  on  thus  ;  and  Eva  lived  in  the  sweet  delusion  which 
had  been  the  sunlight  of  her  young  years.  Little  did  she 
dream  that  the  heart  of  him  she  loved  was  preoccupied. 

"  How  malicious  are  those  remarks  on  Miss  Fulton,"  was 
his  remark  to  Eva  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken.  "  How  can  persons  speak  thus  of  an  orphan  girl 
without  protection  :  for  old  Mr.  Fulton  is  a  mere  nominal 
one  ?  Whenever  I  hear  her  thus  spoken  of  I  feel  how  much 
she  needs  a  real  protector.  Ah  !  if  I  could  hope  that  happy 
title  would  one  day  be  mine." 

"  Yours  ! "  repeated  Eva,  and  her  cheek  blanched,  and 
her  lip  trembled. 

"  Yes,  mine ;  is  it  possible  you  have  not  discovered  my 
secret  ?  It  was  her  of  whom, I  spoke,  when  I  said  I  would 
woo  a  sweet  angel  to  cheer  the  solitude  of  my  bachelor 
home.  Yes,  Eva,  I  have  dared  to  aspire  to  be  the  husband, 
the  protector  of  Florence  Fulton,  that  most  perfect  of 
women ;  "  and  as  he  spoke  the  strong  man  trembled  ;  his 
voice  was  low,  and  he  seemed  for  the  moment  as  timid  and 
weak  as  the  girl  beside  him.  So  much  power  has  the  ma- 
gician love  over  the  most  powerful. 

It  was  strange  to  Eva  afterwards,  how  she  got  through 
that  evening.  With  a  fainting  heart,  a  spirit  wounded  to 
the  quick,  she  was  yet  enabled,  perclaance  by  that  Power 
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which  nerves  our  hearts  for  the  greatest  trials,  to  wear  an 
outward  appearance  of  calmness  ;  and  no  one  noticed  her 
pale  cheeks,  or  saw  that  her  spirits  were  forced.  When  the 
apparently  interminable  evening  was  over,  and  in  her  own 
room  she  was  at  liberty  to  give  vent  to  the  long  pent-up  tide 
of  feeling,  she  wept  long  and  quietly;  but  oh!  what  bitter 
tears.  Poor  girl !  she  felt  as  if  every  hope  in  life  had  fled 
for  ever ;  for  all  the  hopes  of  life,  the  bright  promises  of 
childhood,  the  sweet  passionate  heart-dreams  of  youth,  were 
linked  with  him,  and  he  loved  another,  and  perhaps  knew  her 
weakness;  and  she  blushed  and  trembled  with  shame  at  the 
thought :  but  the  next  moment  she  felt  convinced  that  he 
had  not  discovered  it,  and  that,  at  least,  was  comfort. 

And  then  her  mother  ; — her  long  cherished  hopes  were  to 
be  disappointed  too,  and  now  Eva  felt  as  if  such  hopes  were 
presumptuous ;  felt  ashamed  to  think  her  mother  had  ever 
entertained  views,  which  yesterday  seemed  natural  and  right. 
Thus  do  circumstances  change  the  current  of  our  thoughts, 
even  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  was  her  despairing  thought.  To  re- 
turn to  her  mother  her  first  impulse;  but  no,  she  would 
not  fly  to  that  mother,  to  pour  into  her  bosom  a  grief  that 
must  wake  an  answering  grief  in  her  own.  And  then,  what 
would  people  think  were  she  to  shorten  her  visit?  What 
would  her  aunt  and  uncle  think?  No,  she  must  nerve  her 
spirit  to  bear  this  trial;  she  must  look  upon  the  happiness 
of  her  rival ;  for  she  could  not  doubt  that  he  would  be  loved 
in  return  ; — all  this  she  must  bear,  and  give  no  sign  of  the 
acrony  within.  With  an  irrepressible  moan  of  sorrow,  Eva 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  there  pouring  out  the  depths 
of  her  tried  soul,  we  will  leave  her. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    SCRAPE    WITH  A    BLACKGUARD. A    FRIEND    IN    NEED. 

Claude  St.  Julian  was  seated  one  morning  in  Judge  Wood- 
ward's law  office.  The  conversation  turned  on  Harry  Ver- 
non. 

A. 
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"  It  is  strange,"  remarked  Judge  Woodward,  "  that  a  ; 
•  man  like  Governor  "Vernon,  so  exemplary  in  public  and  ■ 
private  character,  should  have  such  a  son  as  Harry  Vernon,  j 
His  excesses  must  be  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  his  fiither."  \ 
"  I  don't  know;  Harry  Vernon  is  a  noble  fellow  in  many  j 
respects,  though,  unfortunately,  too  wild."  i 

"  He  is  in  a  scrape  now,  that,  I  fear,  will  involve  him  in  ' 
some  difficulty."  j 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?  "  | 

"  Certainly.  As  I  heard  it,  this  :  He  was  some  time  ago  at  j 
a  gambling  establishment ;  and  after  exhausting  his  supply  i 
of  '  ppcket  change,'  borrowed  of  a  casual  acquaintance,  who,  '^ 
knowing  his  position,  offered  to  lend  it  to  him.  As  he  i' 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  '  rocks,'  Harry  didn't  hesitate  to  I 
borrow  a  considerable  amount,  nor  did  he  make  any  uuneees-  I 
sary  exertions  to  pay.  It  seems  that  not  long  afterwards,  the  j 
fellow  heard  in  some  way  that  Governor  Vernon's  affairs  were  ' 
somewhat  embarrassed ;  and  had  the  meanness  to  use  some  | 
sneering  expression  with  regard  to  Harry,  and  his  inability  ,i 
to  pay— which  every  one  knows  in  the  public  code  of  morals  ' 
IS  considered  a  much  greater  reflection  than  keeping  a  poor  ' 
man  out  of  his  money,  when  you  have  only  to  make  a  few  pen-  I 
strokes  to  draw  your  thousands.  Harry  is  going  to to- 
night, expecting  to  meet  him,  as  he  is  a  constant  hahitu6  ' 
of  the  place,  and  I  fear  it  may  result  in  somethim^  serious  "  ^ 

"  At  No. Broadway,  is  it  ?  "  °  ■' 

"Yes." 

As  Harry  Vernon  entered,  that  evening,  the  brilliantljfl? 

lighted  and  fashionable  gaming  establishment  of ,  he  did' 

not  observe  that  there  followed  close  upon  him  a  stately 
figure,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  whose  entrance  elicited  a  murmur 
of  surprise  from  the  door-keeper.  It  was  very  early ;  the 
games  had  not  yet  commenced,  and  only  a  few  loungers  were 
m  the  room.  Harry  looked  among  them  for  the  man  he  was  in 
search  of;  but  he  was  not  there.  A  few  moments  afterwards 
he  entered,  and  seated  himself  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
room.  Without  approaching  nearer,  in  bold,  free  tones, 
Harry  Vernon  called  his  name,  and  demanded  if  he  had 
made  certain  remarks.  The  man— who  was  short,  stout, 
dark,  and  with  something  of  the  tiger  glare  in  his  eye— hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then,  as  the  eyes  of  some  in  the  room 
looked  fixedly  upon  him,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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"  Then,"  replied  Harry,  "  in  the  presence  of  every  one  in 
this  room,  I  pronounce  you  a  deliberate  liar  and  scoundrel !  " 

The  man  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  rushed  upon  him  with 
the  spring  of  a  wild  beast.  Ere  he  could  reach  him,  a  third 
gentleman  stood  between  them,  and  seized  with  an  iron  grasp 
his  arm.  His  cloak  falling  off  revealed  the  features  of  Judge 
Woodward.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith  started  and  trembled  as 
he  felt  that  grasp,  and  met  the  gaze  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Mr  Smith,"  said  the  judge,  calmly  and  sternly,  "  you 
have  already  been  before  me  for  a  case  of  blood  and  violence  ; 
you  escaped  well  then  ;  beware  of  the  second  offence.  What 
Mr.  Vernon  said  was  true,  and  you  shall  here  in  the  presence 
of  these  gentlemen  apologize  to  him,  or  you  shall  feel  the 
consequences  of  to-night's  ill-doing." 

The  little  man  gulped  down  his  rage  with  a  visible  ef- 
fort ;  but  it  seemed  that  he  had  no  appeal  to  make  against  the 
stern  justice  of  the  "  dread  powers  that  be." 

Stepping  up  to  Harry  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  a 
deprecating  glance  at  the  judge,  whose  stern  gaze  was  fixed 
immovably  upon  him — he  spoke  a  few  words,  though  in  so 
low  a  tone  few  could  distinguish  them.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, they  were  satisfactory,  for  Harry  bowed  slightly  and 
turned  away. 

Judge  Woodward  turned  to  look  for  the  proprietor,  but 
that  functionary  had  been  among  the  missing  ever  since  the 
august  head  of  his  judgeship  appeared  within  the  doorway. 
He  then  inquired  of  a  waiter  in  attendance,  if  he  could  pro- 
cure a  private  room,  and  receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
requested  Harry  Vernon  to  accompany  him  to  the  apartment, 
into  which,  with  many  bows,  he  was  ushered.  He  obeyed  iu 
wondering  silence. 

"  And  now,"  demanded  the  judge,  "  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Ver- 
non, if  you  know  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  you 
have  had  a  rencontre  to-night  ?  " 

j'  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  is  a  mere  casual  acquaintance, 
— indeed,  I  never  met  him  any  where  but  here." 

"  Then  let  me  bid  you  beware  of  him ;  for  though  gen- 
tlemanly enough  in  appearance,  he  is  nothing  short  of  a  con- 
summate scoundrel.  He  fears  me,  for  I  know  him  well; 
the  duties  of  my  profession  often  bringing  me  in  contact  with 
men  whose  deeds  I  abhor.     Of  course  you  would  not  put 
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yourself  on  a  level  with  him,  by  fighting  him,  even  were  he 
to  challenge  you  ?  " 

Harry  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  eagerly  demanded  what 
brought  Judge  Woodward  to  such  a  place. 

"  Your  own  danger.  I  heard  it  from  a  friend  of  yours, 
and  knowing  the  influence  my  name  and  presence  would  have 
in  suppressing  any  difficulty,  I  followed  you  here.  And  now 
I  have  one  favor  to  ask " 

"  Command  me  in  any  thing,  sir ;  I  shall  be  happy  to 
obey." 

"  Then  prove  it,"  taking  from  his  purse  a  roll  of  notes, 
"  by  accepting  these,  and  acquitting  yourself  at  once  of  all 
obligations  to  that  scoundreL" 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  murmured  Harry,  "for  your  gene- 
rous kindness,  but  I  cannot  accept— " 

"  Pshaw !  that  is  nothing  from  me.  Do  not  consider 
yourself  under  obligations.  Your  father,  when  I  was  a 
young  and  needy  aspirant,  helped  me  on  in  my  profession. 
Believe  me,  I  owe  his  son  this  kindness,  and  if  you  will  not 
take  it  as  a  gift,  let  it  be  a  loan,  and  pay  it  when  you  please ; 
and  now  no  thanks,  but  come  on  and  find  Smith.  I  have  a 
few  more  words  to  say  to  him  myself." 

They  returned  to  the  saloon.  Harry  succeeded  in  find- 
ing Smith,  and  discharged  his  debt  to  him  ;  and  Judge 
Woodward,  then  drawing  him  aside,  spoke  a  few  words  in  a 
low  tone.  Harry  could  neither  distinguish  the  words  of  the 
judge,  nor  Smith's  reply ;  yet  there  was  something  dark  and 
sinister  in  the  face  of  the  latter,  and  his  eye  fell  beneath 
the  searching  gaze  fixed  upon  him. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  remain  here  ?  "  then  inquired  the 
judge  of  Harry. 

"  No  ;  "  and  for  once  he  felt  ashamed  that  he  had  ever 
been  seen  there, — so  much  does  Vice  blush  in  the  presence 
of  Honor  and  Uprightness. 

"  Then  come  with  me  ;  "  and  unheeding  the  looks  of  as- 
tonishment which  the  various  habitues  of  the  place  fixed 
upon  his  well-known  form,  he  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  Harry 
VernoQ,  and  they  left  the  house. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  felt  himself  in  a 
strange  position,  as  he  walked  up  street  arm  in  arm  with 
Judge  Woodward;    and  he  could  not  forbear   exchanging 
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sundry  knowing  winks  and  glances  with  such  of  his  boon 
companions  as  he  chanced  to  meet.  He  said  at  length,  with 
some  embarrassment, 

"  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness,  sir." 

"  Nay,  do  not  think  of  that ;  if  the  scene  of  to-night  can 
have  any  effect  in  causing  you  to  shun  such  places — and  let 
me  add  such  society — I  shall  be  more  than  repaid." 

"  I  was  a  fool,"  said  Harry,  bitterly,  "  to  lay  myself 
under  obligations  to  such  a  scoundrel.  I  received  from  my 
father  quite  a  large  sum,  not  long  since ;  but  I  applied  it  to 
what  I  considered  a  more  pressing  purpose  than  my  own  ne- 
cessities." 

"  Of  that  you  are,  of  course,  the  best  judge ;  I  know  not 
the  purpose  to  which  you  refer,  nor  would  I  seek  to  intrude 
on  your  confidence." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    WILD    boy's    FIKST  LOVE. THE    TTTJ-IPTED    BETRAYER. 

"With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love. 
Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine." 

"Too  early  loving,  and  too  foully  wronged !  " 

The  soft  sunlight  of  one  of  those  warm,  balmy,  autumnal 
days,  which  sometimes  shine  upon  us  with  a  seductive  and 
tantalizing  sweetness,  in  this  varied  and  beautiful  season, 
shone  brightly  and  wooingly  through  the  half  closed  blinds 
of  Rose  cottage. 

A  child's  cradle  was  drawn  near  the  window,  so  that  the 
soft  south  breeze  fanned  the  cheek  of  the  sleeping  infant,  and 
played  gently  among  his  light  curls. 

Seated  beside  the  cradle,  singing  a  soft  lullaby,  was  the 
lovely,  gentle  looking  being,  who  had  attrdfcted  the  notice  of 
Florence  as  she  passed  the  cpttage. 

There  were  traces  of  weeping  on  her  cheek,  and  ever  and 
anon  tears  swam,  in  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  was  choked  by 
emotion. 

The  child  stirred  presently — opened  his  large  dark  eyes, 
and  stretched  out  his  arms  to  his  mother.     He  looked  wist- 
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fully  at  her,  and  his  bright  face  clouded  as  he  saw  the  expres- 
Bion  of  hers — for  how  quickly  children  learn  to  read  expres- 
sion, long  ere  they  can  distinguish  words.  He  seemed  to 
divine  the  cause  too,  for  he  lisped  out  "  Mamma,  where 
papa  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  darling,"  replied  the  soft  accents  of 
the  mother. 

"  Mamma,  papa  gone  so  long  !  Will  papa  never  come  see 
Harry  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  before  long  I  hope." 

"  Mamma,  Harry  see  papa  just  now;  "  and  he  placed  his 
tiny  hands  over  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  removing  them, 
repeated  with  an  arch  expression,  "  Harry  see  papa." 

"  In  your  dreams,  dear  one,  perhaps,"  murmured  the 
mother ;  "-but  even  in  dreams,  that  blessing  is  denied  me. 
Why — why  does  he  stay  so  long  from  me?  It  was  not  al- 
ways thus.  But  there  must  be  some  good  cause  for  it ;  it  is 
not  that  he  loves  me  less — -loves  me  less,  oh !  no !  "  she 
added,  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say,  the  very 
thought  was  too  keenly  fraught  with  agony  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  "  But  have  I  not  his  image  in  my  own 
bright  boy  ?  Harry,  darling,  I  should  not  love  you  half  so 
much  were  you  not  like  him  ;  were  you  not  his  child — yes,  his 
child,  brightest;"  and  seizing  him  in  her  embrace  she  gazed 
long  and  passionately  upon  him,  then  half  smothered  him  with 
kisses.  At  this  instant  the  sound  of  horse's  feet  fell  on  the 
gravel  without.  The  door  opened — little  Harry  gave  a  joy- 
ous cry,  and  the  next  moment  the  child  and  mother  were  in 
the  arms  of  Harry  Vernon. 

In  order  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  cottage,  we  must 
acquaint  the  reader  with  a  little  episode  in  the  past  life  of 
young  Vernon. 

Three  years  before  the  date  of  our  story,  there  lived  at 
the  country-seat  of  Grov.  Vei*non,  as  a  sort  of  steward  or  ma- 
jor-domo, a  man  who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  was  in  every  respect  save  the  accident  of  fortune 
a  gentleman.  This  man  had  an  only,  and  very  lovely 
daughter.  Her  mother  died  in  giving  her  birth,  and  we 
scarcely  need  add,  that  this  sole  pledge  of  her  love  was  idol- 
ized by  the  father.  He  gave  her  every  advantage  of  educa- 
tion in  his  power,  and  as  she  was  remarkably  quick  and  at- 
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tached  to  study,  she  grew  up  into  a  graceful  and  accom- 
plished girl,  the  sunlight  of  her  home,  and  the  solace  of  his 
leisure  hours. 

His  leisure  hours,  however,  were  few ;  for  his  time  was 
almost  constantly  occupied  by  his  various  duties  ;  and  his 
daughter  was  thus  left  almost  entirely  to  the  charge  and  sur- 
veillance of  an  aged,  infirm,  and  half-blind  grandmother. 
Lilian  Stanley  was  one,  in  whose  young,  precocious  heart  a 
well  of  love  bubbled  forth,  and  poured  its  warm  sunny 
streams  on  all  around  her.  She  was  all  life  and  gladness  ; 
ever  on  the  watch  for  evei'y  thing  which  womanly  tact  could 
devise  to  render  her  father  happy  ;  soothing  and  cheering  her 
aged  relative,  and  flying  from  these  to  her  books,  flowers,  and 
birds,  with  a  song,  gushing  forth  as  clear  and  sweet  as  that 
of  her  own  pet  warbler.  Harry  Vernon, — an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  sport, — in  his  vacations  and  whenever  he  could  get 
leave  of  absence  from  college,  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
down  to  the  plantation  to  hunt  and  fish.  They  met, — the  wild 
boy,  and  the  lovely,  artless  girl.  Harry  had  never  mingled 
in  ladies'  society,  and  Lilian  knew  nothing  of  the  world  out 
of  her  closet  and  her  books ;  need  we  say  they  met  but  to 
love.  'Neath  the  bright  starlight,  on  the  lone  river  shore, 
and  in  the  deep  forest,  with  no  witness  to  their  vows,  save 
the  blue  heaven  above  them,  Hal  wooed  and  won  the  maiden's 
heart.  His  intentions  were  purely  honorable;  but  when  they 
reached  the  ears  of  his  father,  he  laughed  at  what  he  consid- 
ered his  boyish  folly,  and  bade  him  think  no  more  of  it. 
Gov.  Vernon,  however,  a  just  and  feeling  man,  had  he  been 
really  convinced  that  his  son  loved  truly  and  honorably, 
might  have,  in  proper  time,  been  induced  to  look  favorably 
upon  it ;  but  his  wife,  a  high-tempered,  haughty  woman, 
scoffed  at  the  idea,  and  forbade  her  son  on  pain  of  her  deepest 
displeasure  ever  to  see  Lilian  again.  She  implored  her  hus- 
band to  discharge  Mr.  Stanley  ;  but  Gov.  Vernon  knew  too 
well  the  value  of  the  man  to  whom  he  could  intrust  all  his 
private  affairs,  when  he  was  himself  engrossed  by  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  political  career,  to  hear  of  this;  so  he  contented 
himself  with  adding  his  command  to  the  mother's  interdic- 
tion, and  thought  little  more  of  it.  Mr.  Stanley,  as  soon  as 
he  became  aware  of  these  things,  forbade  Lilian  to  receive 
the  visits  of  Harry.     But  when  were  commands  like  these 
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obeyed  ?  Does  not  the  boy  god  laugh  at  bolts,  bars,  and 
fetters  ?  and  wlien  young  hearts  throb  wildly,  warmly  for  each 
other,  will  the  commands  of  older  and  wiser  ones,  keep  them 
asunder  ? 

No.  It  is  in  the  stolen  meeting  ;  the  whispered  vow ; 
the  kiss  exchanged  in  secret  that  love  delights.  But  every 
one  knows  that  lone  midnight  meetings,  with  the  calm  stars 
smiling  above,  and  the  soft  summer  breeze  wooing  to  love, 
are  dangerous  things.  Lilian  was  sensible  of  the  impru- 
dence, and,  young  and  artless  as  she  was,  at  length  felt  that 
it  was  a  duty  she  owed  herself  to  cease  them.  Maddened  by 
her  refusal  to  meet  him,  and  by  his  passion  for  her,  Harry 
proposed  a  clandestine  marriage,  to  which,  overcome  by  his 
entreaties,  she  consented.  And  now  came  the  rub.  If  dis- 
covered, this  marriage  would,  perhaps,  cause  him  to  be  dis- 
inherited, and  his  own  Lilian  with  himself  turned  homeless 
on  the  world  ;  for  such  things  sometimes  happen  in  this  land 
of  strictly  republican  principles,  when  wealth  or  rank  stoops 
to  wed  with  virtuous  poverty.  At  this  juncture  there  was 
an  arch  fiend  at  his  elbow,  in  the  shape  of  an  older  and  inti- 
mate friend — one  who  "  knew  more  of  the  world"  than  the 
boy  of  seventeen, — to  whisper,  "  Why  not  get  up  a  little 
sham  afi'air,  which  could  do  no  harm  to  yourself,  and  would 
satisfy  her?  I  will  assist  you  in  it.  These  things  are  done 
every  day.  When  you  are  your  own  man,  you  can  do  as  you 
like ;  but  for  the  present  you  must  take  my  advice,  or  give  her 
up  altogether;  and  by  heavens!  I  think  the  last  would  be  hard 
to  do  ;  for  judging  from  the  glimpses  I  have  had  of  your  shy 
little  bird,  she  is  the  sweetest  piece  of  flesh  and  blood  I  ever 
saw.      Come,  my  dear  fellow,  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

Hari-y  Vernon  had  not  been  educated,  as  are  few  young 
men  of  tlie  present  day,  amid  associations  calculated  to 
make  him  look  with  any  superfluous  degree  of  virtuous  hor- 
ror on  this  proposal ;  especially,  as  it  seemed  to  him  dic- 
tated by  the  most  disinterested  motives  of  friendship  ;  yet 
some  natural  feelings  of  honor  made  him  recoil  from  it;  for 
the  man  who  could  deliberately  cherish  an  evil  thought  to- 
wards the  woman  he  loves,  must  indeed  be  the  basest  of  the 
base. 

But  overcome  at  last  by  the  artful  representations  of  one 
who  possessed  more  influence  over  him,  than  perhaps  any  one 
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else  living,  and  by  the  violence  of  his  own  passion,  he  learned 
to  look  on  this  means  of  possessing  the  pure,  true-hearted 
Lilian,  at  first  with  toleration,  and  tlien,  as  it  was  nursed  by 
thought,  and  fevered  by  anticipation,  with  passionate  pleasure. 
Harry  was  very  wrong  in  supposing  that  disinterested  mo- 
tives dictated  the  advice  of  his  "  friend."  Far  into  the  fu- 
ture looked  that  friend,  and  beheld  in  dim  perspective  the 
wealthy  Harry  Vernon,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  the  tool 
of  himself.  Wily  fowler  as  he  was,  he  had  already  twined 
his  snares  around  the  young  eagle,  who,  unsuspecting  treach- 
ery, allowed  himself  to  fall  into  the  net  without  a  struggle. 
Which  in  the  eyes  of  God  was  the  worst,  Harry  Vernon,  the 
actual  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  or  his  so  called  friend,  who, 
with  the  spirit,  and  art,  and  perseverance  of  a  fiend,  incited 
the  wild,  passionate  boy  to  its  consummation  ?  For  Harry, 
one  might  at  least  plead,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  one 
tempted  and  erring  : 

"Ye  know  not  of  the  power 
With  which  the  dark  temptation  came  in  some  unguarded  hour ; 
Ye  may  not  know  how  earnestly  they  struggled,  or  how  well, 
Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came,  and  sadly  thus  they  fell." 

But  for  the  Tempter — what  could  be  said  ? 

When  Mr.  Stanley  was  absent,  heart,  soul,  and  mind 
engrossed  in  the  interests  of  his  employer ;  when  the  good 
grandmother  slept  the  sleep  of  age  and  unconsciousness,  on 
the  lone  moonlit  shore  of  the  Hudson,  Lilian  and  Harry  were 
wedded  ;  and  it  was  by  the  impious  lips  of  the  '•  friend  "  (we 
had  almost  written  fiend)  that  the  sacred  ceremony,  thus  ren- 
dered an  unholy  mockery,  was  pronounced.  But  as  he 
clasped  his  trusting  bride  to  his  heart,  Harry  Vernon  cursed 
himself  for  the  deed  he  had  done  ;  and  inwardly  vowed  to 
right  her  at  last. 

It  was  not  until  the  consequences  of  this  imprudent  con- 
nection became  but  too  apparent  in  the  person  of  Lilian,  that 
the  unhappy  girl  tasted  the  cup  of  woe  which  the  hand  of 
Fate  had  mixed  for  her,  brimmed  to  the  full  with  bitterness. 
Her  grandmother  died  a  short  time  previous  to  this  ;  but 
her  father,  almost  heart-broken,  raved  against  God,  cursed 
the  child  who  had  brought  shame  to  his  house,  and  bade  her 
follow  him  for  whom  she  had  lost  alia  father's  love,  home,  honor 
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and  peace.  Lilian  had  promised  Harry  never  to  reveal  her 
marriage  to  her  father  under  any  circumstances,  until  he, 
Harry,  was  of  age  ;  at  which  time  he  was  to  claim  her  be- 
fore the  world ;  and  she  would  have  borne  any  thing  that 
could  have  been  inflicted  on  her,  ere  she  would,  by  breaking 
her  promise,  have  involved  him  in  distress  or  difficulty.  Thus 
her  lips  were  sealed,  and  she  had  no  appeal  to  make  against 
the  stern  displeasure  of  her  father.  It  was  then  that  Harry 
procured  the  cottage  where  we  have  found  Lilian,  and  placed 
the  suffering  girl  there,  surrounding  her  with  every  luxury 
that  his  profuse  allowance  of  money  could  supply.  To  this 
his  family  had  no  objection.  Unaware  that  there  had  been 
even  a  semblance  of  marriage,  they  were  only  glad  that  the 
affair  terminated  as  it  did,  without  giving  them  farther 
trouble.  Such  was  the  love  and  respect  which  her  gentle 
kindness  had  procured  for  her  from  every  servant  on  the 
plantation,  that  never  did  a  word  pass  their  lips  calculated 
to  call  a  blush  to  Lilian's  cheek.  By  Harry's  orders  she 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  to  strangers  simply 
spoken  of  as  the  lady  of  the  cottage.  Few  knew  aught  of 
the  misfortunes  of  her  history,  and  even  these  few,  aware  of 
the  opposition  of  his  parents,  believed  her  to  be  privately 
married  to  young  Vernon ;  for  such  things  will  get  out,  and 
people  chance  sometimes  to  put  the  most  favorable  construc- 
tion on  them.  As  for  the  grand  Babel  of  New  York,  where 
nobody  meddles  with  the  other's  business,  the  story  had  never 
reached  there  at  all ;  or  if  it  had,  but  to  be  faintly  whispered, 
imperfectly  detailed,  and  dropped.  Mr.  Stanley  resigned  his 
situation,  and  went  none  knew  whither.  Lilian  never  heard 
from  him  now.  For  a  time  Hal  was  perfectly  devoted  to 
her,  and  frequent  were  his  visits  to  the  cottage ;  but  as  he 
mingled  more  in  society,  and  became  more  and  more  asso- 
ciated with  gay  and  dissolute  companions,  his  heart  was 
in  some  measure  estranged  from  the  idol  of  his  boyhood. 
When  he  met  Florence,  his  senses  became  enthralled  by  her 
beauty  and  fascination,  and  forgetting  for  the  time  being  all 
besides,  he  joined  the  throng  of  worshippers  that  bowed  at 
the  shrine  of  the  brilliant  belle. 

Alas!  for  poor  Lilian  ;  alas!  for  man's  constancy;  he  no 
longer  dreamed  of  one  day  repairing  the  wrong  he  had  done 
her,  though  he  never  thoiight  of  her  without  a  thrill  of 
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mournful  tenderness,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  sup- 
press. Lilian  lived  but  in  the  future,  in  the  time  when  Harry 
should  call  her  his  own  before  the  world  ;  when  the  shadow 
on  her  own  and  her  boy's  name  should  be  removed.  For 
the  present — she  had  always  lived  a  secluded  life,  and  did 
not  mind  it  now,  and  she  had,  she  fondly  whispered  to  her- 
self, her  child  and  Harry's  love  to  make  her  happy.  As  to 
change  in  that  love,  she  shrank  from  contemplating  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing  ;  yet  his  long  absences,  joined  to  the 
coldness  and  silence  of  her  father,  caused  her  much  unhap- 
piness. 

Such  w^as  Lilian,  and  such  her  circumstances,  at  the  time 
alluded  to  in  the  opening  of  our  chapter. 

It  was  twilight.  Harry  Vernon  was  seated  by  the  win- 
dow in  Lilian's  pretty  little  chamber;  she  was  on  a  cushion  at 
his  feet,  her  elbow  resting  on  his  knee,  and  his  boy  was  in 
his  arms.  It  was  a  sweet  scene — the  still,  holy  hour  ;  the 
boy  father,  his  handsome  face  beaming  with  pride  as  he  gazed 
on  his  child;  the  loving,  tender  mother,  and  the  bright,  beau- 
tiful babe.  Oh  !  that  Purity  could  have  shed  her  halo  of 
heaven  light  on  the  brow  of  the  father,  as  of  the  mother 
and  child,  and  added  a  crowning  glory  to  the  picture. 

"  How  much  my  boy  is  like  me,  Lily,"  said  Harry,  fondly ; 
"  any  stranger  could  recognize  the  likeness." 

"  Oh!  yes;  and  I  am  so  glad,  Harry.  I  often  say  I 
would  not  love  him  half  so  much  were  he  like  me." 

"  Why  not,  dearest  ?  I  should  like  him  to  resemble  you, 
— you  who  are  so  lovely,"  and  Hal  looked  down  tenderly  and 
half  pityingly  on  the  fair  childlike  face  before  him,  and  bend- 
ing over,  passed  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  drew  her 
nearer  to  him. 

"  Oh  !  no,  Harry,  not  like  me,  I  should  then  be  deprived 
of  so  much  pleasure.  During  your  absences,  which  are  now 
so  long,  and  weary,  I  often  turn  to  my  child  for  comfort — I 
look  into  his  face,  and  I  think  I  see  your  dear  eyes  gazing  on 
me  !  and  oh  !  I  bless  my  boy  for  this;"  and  she  seized  and 
half  stifled  him  with  caresses;  while  he  struggled  lustily  to 
get  back  to  his  father.  "  He  loves  you,  Harry,  more  than  he 
does  me,  I  do  believe ;  and,  Harry,  you  have  no  idea  what  a 
little  man  he  is;  I  cannot  chain  him  to  my  side.     He  doesn't 
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care  for  playthings,  but  dogs  and  horses — oh  !  he  dotes  on 
tliem — ^just  like  you;"  and  she  proceeded  to  relate  sundry  ac- 
complishments, and  wonderful  feats  of  the  child, — the  detail 
of  which  we  will  spare  the  reader. 

"  Harry,"  asked  the  unsuspecting  girl,  when  she  had  fin- 
ished her  recital,  "  who  was  that  beautiful  woman  you  were 
with,  the  day  of  the  picnic, — when  you  passed  the  cottage  ?  " 

A  crimson  flush  mounted  to  the  brow  of  him  who  was 
thus  questioned,  but  he  simply  replied,  "  Miss  Fulton." 

"  I  could  not  help  thinking  then,  Hal,"  continued  Lilian, 
"  how  long  it  would  be  ere  you  would  walk  by  my  side,  and  call 
me  '  wife'  before  the  whole  world.  But  the  time  is  not  so  far 
off  now,  is  it  ? — only  I  have  waited  so  long,  I  would,  my  hus- 
band, that  it  were  here  now." 

"  Well,  Lily,  you  know  the  fatal  consequences  that  must 
ensue  upon  such  a  step,  have  alone  hindered  me  from  long 
since  taking  it.  It  is  for  your  sake,  and  that  of  my  child,  I 
wish  to  wait." 

"  Yes,  Harry,  I  do  not  murmur.  I  will  bear  on  bravely ; 
though,  heaven  knows,  I  have  sad  hom'S  sometimes,  when 
hope  seems  to  faint  within  me ;  yet  I  have  never  doubted 
thee,  dearest,  never !" 

Hal  made  no  reply, — how  could  he  reply  to  a  speech 
which  touched  him  to  the  quick, — but  drawing  her  closer  to 
him,  he  kissed  her  tenderly,  as  if  thus  to  stifle  conscience. 

And  Harry  almost  forgot  Florence,  when  with  Lilian,  for 
no  one  could  see  her  loveliness,  her  sweet  endearing  ways,  her 
gentle,  touching  tenderness,  and  fail  to  love  her. 

"  Why  are  you  so  long,  and  so  often  absent  from  me, 
persisted  she. 

"  Why,  Lilian,  a  man" — and  he  drew  himself  up  with  the 
pride  of  twenty  years  on  his  brow — "  a  man  has  many  things 
to  engross  his  time,  which  you  women  know  nothing  about.  I 
don't  think  you  ought  to  murmur." 

"I  do  not  murmur;"  said  Lilian,  stopping  his  mouth 
with  a  kiss,  "  but  then  I  have  many  lonely  hours,  when  you 
are  not  with  me, — ^you,  Harry,  you  who  are  my  all  in  all," 

Harry  yawned  slightly;  the  conversation  was  growing 
wearisome.  Lily  perceived  it  with  the  quick  instinct  of  her 
sex,  and  said  no  more,  but  with  a  sigh  rose,  and  taking  her 
boy,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  fathers  arms,  softly  un- 
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dressed  -without  waking  him,  and  placed  him  in  his  little  cra- 
dle. 

When  she  again  seated  herself  by  Harry's  side,  in  the  soft 
moonlight  stealing  through  the  window,  he  was  sitting — his 
face  upturned  to  the  moon — ^lost  in  thought.  A  shade  was 
on  his  brow,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  seemed  filled  with  a 
troubled  light.  To  call  him  from  his  sad  musings,  Lilian 
took  her  guitar,  and  striking  a  few  chords,  sung,  in  her  sweet- 
toned  voice,  the  plaintive  little  air  of  the  Hindoo  mother, 
which  accorded  well  with  her  own  feelings.  When  she  canie 
to  the  words,  "  Fairer  hands  may  press  thee,"  her  eyes  swam 
in  tears,  and  her  voice  nearly  failed  her ;  but  the  next  verse 
alluding  with  such  tender  pathos  to  the  child,  it  was  Harry's 
turn.  His  lips  quivered — a  peculiar  sign  of  emotion  with 
him — and  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  listened  in  si- 
lence until  the  song  was  finished,  then  drew  her  gently  to 
him.  Lilian  wept,  and  it  was  no  shame  to  Harry's  manliness, 
that  a  few  large  bright  drops  from  eyes,  "  albeit  unused  to 
the  melting  mood,"  glistened  amid  the  brown  curls  of  the 
head  which  rested  upon  his  bosom. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  WIFE  VS.  THE  IDOL. 
"  Look  on  this  picture,  then  on  that 


Hamlet. 


Our  readers  may  think,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  we 
have  imitated  the  exaniple  of  Claude,  and  neglected  Marion 
shamefully;  but  the  fact  is,  Marion,  with  all  her  troubles  and 
griefs,  was  such  a  quiet  little  being  ;  had  so  little  connection 
with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  whose  actions  it  is  in 
this  veritable  history  our  buisness  to  record ;  that  we,  like 
her  fashionable  acquaintances,  have  contented  ourselves  so 
far  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  her  existence;  but,  like  them, 
must  occasionally  call  for  appearance'  sake,  and  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  she  is  still  alive.  We  are  far  from  entertain- 
ing towards  her,  however,  the  benevolent  wishes  of  many 
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a  fair  one  of  the  hcav.  monde  with  regard  to  the  length  of  her 
existence ;  who  would  give  their  little  fingers  were  she  fairly 
out  of  the  way,  and  "  that  dear  St   Julian  "  a  widower. 

"  Claude,  will  you  stay  with  me  to-day,  and  watch  by 
Cecy  ?  "  said  Marion,  the  morning  after  the  picnic.  "  I  think 
she  is  quite  sick,  and  have  sent  for  a  physician."  "  Certainly, 
Marion  dear,  we  have  an  invitation  to  dine  out,  you  know; 
but  I  will  write  a  refusal  for  both,  and  glad  to  be  rid  of  it; " 
and  drawing  a  writing-desk  to  him,  he  dashed  oflF  a  few  lines, 
despatched  them,  and  then  followed  Marion  into  the  sick 
room  of  Cecy.  Every  one  knows  the  pervading  air  of  a  sick 
room.  The  quiet  hush,  the  monotonous  stillness,  the  low 
whispers,  the  close  and  darkened  atmosphere.  "  I  do  not 
think  Cecy  worse  than  usual,  Marion,"  said  Claude,  as  he 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  child,  "  perhaps  a  little  weaker." 
"  Oh  !  that  is  always  the  way  with  you,"  replied  Marion, 
somewhat  peevishly.  "  You  never  think  there  is  any  thing 
the  matter  with  the  child ;  but  any  one  can  see,"  she  added, 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  that  she  is  declining,  and  /  don't  believe 
will  be  very  long  in  this  world ;  but  if  she  is  not,  it  will  be 
better  for  her.  I  am  sure  /  have  found  it  nothing  but  a 
vale  of  tears."  "Hush!  Marion,  don't  talk  so,"  said  Claude, 
gently,  encircling  her  waist  with  his  arm.  "Are  you  not 
happy  ?  "  "  You  know  I  am  not,"  replied  his  wife,  coldly 
withdrawing  herself  from  his  embrace.  "  I  don't  know  what 
I  have  to  make  me  so,  unless  it  be  a  neglectful  dissipated 
husband."  "  Well,  Marion,  don't  let  us  get  on  that  topic : 
you  know  we  can't  agree ;  and  if  I  must  have  a  lecture,  don't 
let  it  be  in  the  sick-room  of  my  child."  "  Must  have  a  lec- 
ture ! "  repeated  Marion,  bitterly,  "  as  if  I  were "    "  Dear 

Marion,  I  beg  you  will  desist.  Say  no  more  now,  or  I  will 
have  to  leave  the  room.  Don't  you  see  it  disturbs  Cecy !  " 
The  child  indeed  (who  had  smiled  faintly,  as  her  father  ap- 
proached her  bed  in  token  of  welcome)  now  looked  from  one 
to  the  other,  as  if  annoyed  by  the  conversation.  Claude  took 
her  hand,  and  in  soft,  kindly  tones,  commenced  to  soothe  her. 
She  listened  and  repaid  him  by  grateful  glances,  then  lulled 
by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  sunk  into  a  calm,  sweet  slumber. 
He  gazed  on  her,  as  she  slept  in  her  fair  angelic  beauty ;  so 
tender,  so  spirituelle,  like  an  angel  with  wings  already 
plumed  for  heaven ;  and  then  at  his  wife,  who  was  seated  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  bed.  TJ^ere  was  a  cold,  embittered, 
almost  repulsive  expression,  on  the  marble  set  features  of 
the  latter;  and  in  striking  contrast  to  that  cold,  sad  face, 
rose  up  one  bright,  beautiful,  tender,  wooing  in  its  expres- 
sion to  him ;  that  of  Florence.  For  days  he  had  lived, 
breathed,  moved,  in  a  bewildering  spell;  the  spell  which  her 
beauty  and  fascination  had  woven  round  his  senses.  When 
conscience  rebuked  him  for  this,  which  it  must  be  confessed 
was  but  rarely,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  pasionate  impulsive  feel- 
ings, should  resist  the  blandishments  of  a  woman  who  exerted 
herself  to  the  uttermost  to  charm  him,  and  who  boasted  that 
she  had  "  but  to  look  on  a  man  to  make  him  love  her."  No, 
he  made  no  efl"ort  to  resist,  but  gave  himself  up,  unhesita- 
tingly, to  her  siren  influence.  Every  passionate  feeling  in 
his  nature  thus  kindled,  Florence's  large  loving  eyes  haunted 
him ;  her  soft  wooing  voice  echoed  in  his  ear  5  her  image, 
resplendent  in  the  queenly  consciousness  of  beauty,  was  be- 
fore him  day  and  night;  and  without  reflecting  that  such 
feelings  must  be  vain,  or  fatal  to  both,  he  gave  himself 
up,  soul  and  body,  to  the  delicious  spell. 

Yielding  hiuiself  to  such  thoughts  as  these,  he  leaned 
back  in  the  arm-chair,  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  world  of 
the  sick  room  passed  from  before  him,  and  his  senses  re- 
velled in  the  new,  vague,  and  intoxicating  realm  of  imagina- 
tion and  passion. 

Claude  sat  by  Cecy  all  that  day,  and  attended  to  her 
wants,  with  the  careful  tenderness  and  readiness  of  an  ex- 
perienced nurse, — for  in  no  sphere  did  that  man's  ability 
seem  to  fail,  he  was  equally  at  home  in  all ; — and  Cecy,  who 
idolized  her  father,  was  delighted  with  his  attention.  In 
the  evening  the  physician  called,  and  pronounced  her  indis- 
position only  a  slight  attack  of  weakness.  Scarcely  had  he 
left,  when  a  note  was  presented  to  Claude.  It  was  from 
Florence,  and  his  heart  throbbed  as  he  saw  the  delicate  hand- 
writing, and  opened  the  neat  little  envelope.  It  contained 
merely  her  wishes  that,  if  disengaged,  he  would  meet  a  few 
friends  at  her  house  that  evening,  "  very  unexpected,"  &c. 
&c.  Claude  was  delighted ;  '  how  agreeable,  after  a  long, 
dull  day,  spent  in  a  sick  room;'  and  he  hastily  wrote  an  ac- 
ceptance.    He  then   informed    Marion    of  his   intention  to 
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spend  the  evening  out,  butjadded,  that  he  should  be  at  home 
early,  to  which  she  made  no  reply, — but  coldly  turned  away 
to  prepare  some  draught  for  the  child,  and  Claude  went  to 
his  room  to  dress. 

All  the  guests  had  arrived,  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Florence,  She  came  forward,  with  her  usual 
beaming  smile,  and  queenly  grace  to  receive  him.  Mrs.  De 
Vere  Moreton  ;  Eva,  looking  stiller  and  paler  than  usual ; 
Gussy  Plumdale,  and  some  half  dozen  gentlemen,  completed 
the  party. 

"  Well,  so  you  have  come  at  last,  Mr.  St.  Julian,"  cried 
Mrs.  Moreton.  "  We  have  been  waiting  for  you  this  half 
hour,  to  sing  a  duet  with  Florence  ;  so  now,  like  a  good  boy, 
do  go  at  it  at  once."  Florence  seated  herself  at  the  harp, 
and  they  poured  out  their  rich,  musical  voices  together,  in 
the  wild,  passion-breathing  songs  of  Italy,  and  in  the  touch- 
ing ballads  of  our  own  language. 

"  What  a  pity,"  whispered  Mrs.  Moreton,  "  that  Claude 
St.  Julian  is  married.  Would  not  he  and  Florence  make  a 
nice  couple — so  well  matched  in  beauty,  fascination,  and 
grace  ?  " 

Eva  smiled  faintly.  "  That  idea  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  knowing  Mr.  St.  Julian  to  be  a  married  man." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  St.  Julian  ?  "  said 
Lieut.  Minton,  seating  himself  by  Mrs.  Moreton. 

The  little  woman  repeated  the  remark. 

"  Ah !  that  is  true,"  replied  the  officer,  who  always 
made  it  a  point  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Moreton  in  every  thing. 
"  I  never  saw  two  persons  better  suited  to  each  other. 
Well,  perhaps  St.  Julian  may  be  a  widower,  in  time  for 
Miss  Fulton ;  she  does  not  think  of  marrying  yet,  I  suppose, 
and  his  wife  is  in  bad  health,  I  heard  him  say." 

"  Heard  him  say  !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Moreton.  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  him  speak  of  her  ?  I  have  known  him  for  years, 
and  never  heard  him  call  her  name  three  times,  and  then 
only  when  forced  to  do  so." 

'•  Nor  I  either,"  laughed  Minton,  "  but  I  did  happen  to 
hear  him  say  that,  one  evening." 

"  What  a  poor,  low-spirited,  methodistical  creature  she 
must  be;"  continued  Mrs.  Moreton,  "never  to  go  out,  or 
see  any  thing  of  life.     If  I  had  such  a  husband  as   Claude 
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St.  Julian,  he  should  not  go  out  without  me.  I  would  go 
too,  instead  of  moping  at  home,  giving  my  husband  '  the 
hlues,'  whenever  he  came  in  the  house." 

"  Poor  thing  ! "  said  Eva.  "  She  is  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band, I  have  heard  ;  she  must  be  very  lonely,  so  much  sepa- 
rated from  him." 

"  Nonsense  !  Eva,  how  you  talk.  Why,  she  is  not  more 
separated  from  him  than  other  women  are  from  their  hus- 
bands. I  expect  she  sees  as  much,  or  more  of  him,  than  I 
do  of  Moreton.  I  have  no  doubt  if  she  would  be  gay,  and 
agreeable,  and  mingle  in  society  as  she  should  do,  that  Claude 
St.  Julian  would  be  as  devoted  a  husband  as  any  ;  for  he  is 
a  dear,  kind-hearted  fellow.  Why,  she  does  not  even  return 
visits.  I  have  been  to  see  her  several  times,  and  she  has 
never  shown  the  '  light  of  her  countenance '  within  my  doors, 
nor  do  I  care  if  she  never  does— but  do  let's  talk  of  some 
thing  more  agreeable,  for  this  is  not  worth  wasting  breath 
on;  "  and  she  turned,  and  commenced  an  animated  flirtation 
with  the  handsome  lieutenant. 

And  Hits  was  the  compassion  of  the  world  for  Marion, — 
and  thus  were  the  names  of  Claude,  and  his  wife,  canvassed 
in  her  own  parlors,  and  by  some  strange  fatality  reached  not 
the  ears  of  Florence ;  but  that  fatal  knowledge  was  to  come 
full  soon. 

Florence  could  of  course  devote  no  portion  of  time  exclu- 
sively to  Claude  that  evening.  She  was  the  centre  and  soul 
of  her  circle,  and  diffused  gayety,  life  and  animation  around 
her.  Her  gayety,  her  brilliant  conversational  powers,  her 
wit,  united  to  a  certain  warmth  of  manner — not  approaching 
to  freedom — gave  to  her  coteries  their  charm ;  and  rendered 
her  reunions,  the  most  agreeable  in  New  York. 

It  was  a  late  hour  ere  the  pleasant  little  party  separated. 
Claude  left  Florence  more  fascinated  than  ever,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  too  expressive  tones  and  glances,  that 
kindled  in  her  heart  the  belief  that  she  was  beloved. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A    MATRIMONIAL    TETE-A-TETE. 

"  Now  that  is  just  like  you,  Caudle— always  trying  to  worry  my  life  out  about 
something." 

Curtain  Lectures. 

"  My  dear,  may  I  come  in  ?  "  said  Mr.  MoretoB,  tapping  at  the 
door  of  his  wife's  dressing-room.  "  Certainly,"  yawTied  Mrs. 
De  Vere  Moreton  in  reply.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  she  was  sitting  half  buried  in  a  fauteuil,  attired 
in  a  loose  morning  gown,  her  feet  thrust  into  velvet  slippers, 
her  hair  en  papillotte — looking  not  quite  so  pretty  as  the 
Mrs.  Moreton  of  the  drawing-room,  but  still  dishabille  was 
not  very  unbecoming  to  the  oif-hand  style  of  the  little  woman 
— languidly  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee,  as  if  the  very  exertion  of 
raising  it  to  her  lips  was  wearisome. 

Mr.  Moreton  entered ;  his  face  was  pale,  and  had  a  care- 
worn expression  just  at  the  moment.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  dissipated  mu3h,  and  it  was  very  visible  in  the  haggard 
and  marked  lines  of  his  features.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
most  ominous  looking  bundle  of  papers,  which  looked  sus- 
piciously like  that  greatest  of  horrors  to  many — merchants' 
hills. 

"  Oh  !  Moreton,  have  you  come  in  to  talk  to  me  about  ex- 
penses, and  retrenchments  ?  For  Heaven's  sake !  if  you  have, 
spare  me  this  once,  for  my  nerves  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
bear  it." 

"  It's  useless  to  talk  in  that  kind  of  style,  Angele,"  re- 
plied he,  bitterly.  "  I  am  forced  to  speak  on  the  subject.  I 
suppose  you  had  rather  have  an  execution  in  your  house  be- 
fore you  know  any  thing  about  it,  than  to  have  me  '  shock 
your  nerves,'  by  trying  to  speak  in  time.  God  help  women's 
nerves  I  I  believe  they  kill  more  men  than  any  disease  you 
can  mention — tormented  out  of  their  lives.  If  women  are 
fretful,  and  bad  tempered, — it's  nerves.  If  j'ou  dare  to 
speak  to  them,  and  raise  your  voice  a  key  higher  than  usual, 
'  Oh !  dear,  their  poor  nerves.'  In  short,  nerves  are  the  ex- 
cuse for  every  fault  in  the  female  calendar." 

"  Moreton,  I  see  no  use  of  your  tormenting  me  in  that 
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spiteful  way ;  go  on  with  what  you  have  to  say,  if  I  must 
hear  it." 

Thus  adjured,  Mr.  Moreton  proceeded. 
.  "  Well,  "the  fact  is  simply  this ;  I  am  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt, — and  what  is  worse,  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  get  out; 
and  if  I  don't  find  some  means  of  satisfying  the  clamors  of 
these  hell-hounds,"  and  he  clenched  the  papers,  and  shook 
them  as  if,  instead  of  their  bills,  he  held  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  his  wrath  in  his  grasp,  "  why,  I  shall  have  a 
pack  of  duns  at  my  door  every  day.  Say,  is  that  a  charm- 
ing prospect  ?  " 

"  La !  Moreton,  where  is  my  fortune  ?  would  not  that 
more  than  pay " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  asking  such  foolish  questions  ?  As 
if  you  did  not  knoiv  that  you  had  spent  it  long  since,  on  your 
'  entertainments,'  your  '  opera  boxes,'  your  '  equipage,'  your 
'  dress,'  and  the  devil  knows  what  other  follies.  I  had  just 
got  my  father's  estate  in  hand,  when  I  married  you  (for,  as 
you  know,  he  disinherited  Eva's  father,  my  poor  brother, — a 
better  fellow  never  lived,  except  that  he  was  a  little  too  high 
spirited  for  his  own  good),  and  now  where  is  it  ?  I  tell  you 
I  am  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  pretty  near  insolvent.  It  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  keep  up  this  establishment  at  this  rate. 
Why,  it  would  ruin  a  prince  !  You  should  have  thought  of 
this  all  along,  only  women  never  think  of  any  thing.  A 
milliner's  block  on  their  shoulders  would  do  them  as  much 
good  as  a  head,  so  far  as  thinking  goes." 

"  Why  do  you  blame  tnc  for  your  loss  of  fortune  ?  "  re- 
plied his  wife  with  flashing  eyes.  "  You  know  you  spent  it 
at  the  gaming  table." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  I  have  lost  little  at  the 
gaming  table.  I  know  enough  about  that  to  be  fortunate 
generally.  No,  it  is  the  other  things  I  have  spoken  of,  tha't 
have  played  the  devil  with  my  purse.  I  know  not  what  to  do." 
And  Mr.  Moreton  folded  his  arms  and  was  gloomily  silent. 

"  Oh,  I  have  it !  "  said  his  wife  suddenly,  as  if  some  pecu- 
liarly bright  idea  had  occurred  to  her.  "  A  thought  has  struck 
me." 

"■  Miraculous  event !  "  exclaimed  her  sarcastic  husband, 
do  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  it." 

"  Let  us  give  a  large,  and  splendid  fancy  ball,  eh !  More- 
ton." 
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"  Is  the  woman  mad  ?  I  talking  to  her  about  retrench- 
ments, and  she  talking  about  a  fancy  ball,  a  thing  that  would 
cost  three  thousand  at  least  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  want  to  do  it  for  cffGct^  you  know,  for  effects 

"  And  pray  what  efect  can  that  have  ?  " 

"  Why,  if  you  give  a  grand  ball,  or  any  thing  that  requires 
a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  your  creditors  will  think  you 
are  flush,  and  not  say  a  word  to  you." 

"  Pshaw  !  " 

"  Now,  Moreton,  don't  'pshaw'  me;  you  know  it's  a  good 
idea,  and  I  shall  have  the  ball." 

"  Well,  you  are  certainly  the  most  incorrigible " 

"  I  don't  care,  I  shall  have  my  fancy  ball,  and  you'll  see 
the  good  effect  it  will  have." 

"  And  pray  where  will  I  get  the  money  for  that  ?  " 

"  Where  you  have  often  obtained  larger  sums,"  replied 
his  wife  significantly. 

"  Well,  we'll  see  about  it.  At  all  events  it's  not  worth 
while  to  try  to  talk  reason  into  you,  for  that  is  something 
nature  forgot  to  put  in  the  composition  of  women.  But  where 
is  Eva  ?  I  want  her  to  look  over  these  papers,  and  file  them 
away  for  me.  She  is  a  dear  little  creature,  a  woman  out  of 
a  thousand  I  think." 

"  Moping  up  stairs  in  her  room,  I  suppose.  I  don't  know 
what  has  come  over  her  of  late.  She  was  always  dull  enough, 
but  she  is  worse  now.  I  declare  it's  provoking — every  thing 
seems  to  conspire  against  my  wishes." 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  Moreton,  you  needn't  speak  in  that  sarcastic  tone 
— you  think  my  vexations  are  nothing,  but  they  are  more  than 
my  ner —  more  than  I  can  bear.  Now  then,  that  provoking 
man,  Juge  Woodward,  just  as  I  thought  I  had  secured  him 
for  Eva — decidedly  the  most  desirable  match  of  the  day — all 
at  once  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love  with  that 
coquette  Florence  Fulton,  who  manages  to  make  every  man 
who  approaches  her,  wear  her  fetters ;  or  tries  to  do  so,  at 
all  events, — married  or  single,  it  makes  no  difference  with 
her.  I  wonder  you  haven't  been  caught  in  her  snares  before 
now,  Moreton.  I  actually  believe  the  girl  employs  witch- 
craft. I  hate  to  see  a  woman  who  cares  for  nothing  but 
making  conquests." 
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"  Good  heavens,  Angele  !  '  Satan  reproving  sin.'  When 
did  you  take  up  your  new  code  of  morals  ?  But  that  is  just 
like  women,  they  always  condemn  others  most  for  that  which 
they  like  best  themselves.  But  if  Woodward  prefers  Flor- 
ence Fulton — who,  beautiful,  and  fascinating  as  she  is,  has  no 
occasion  for  witchcraft  to  charm  the  other  sex, — what  right 
under  heaven  have  you  to  object  ?  Besides,  I  didn't  know  you 
took  so  deep  an  interest  in  Eva  !  " 

"  It  is  not  that  I  take  such  a  deep  interest  in  Eva, — but 
the  idea  of  a  pretty  girl  like  her,  staying  in  one  of  the  gayest, 
most  fashionable  houses  in  New  York,  under  the  protection  of 
Mrs.  De  Vera  Iloreton,  and  not  securing  a  desirable  parti. 
It  is  a  reflection  on  me  ;  and  looks  as  if  there  was  '  something 
wrong  in  the  state  of  Denmark.'  And  then,  you  know.  Judge 
Woodward  never  visited  us  until  Eva  came  here — which  was 
shameful,  considering  we  were  connections — and  I  was  very 
glad  to  get  him  in  our  set ;  then,  to  have  married  him  to  my 
protegee  would  have  been  a  crowning  achievement.  I 
should  have  been  proud  of  it.  And  then  too,  I  would  have 
had  an  everlasting  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  Eva's  mother, 
and  that  would  have  been  so  pleasant.  I  do  so  like  to  lay 
people  under  obligations,  just  to  make  them  feel  what  they 
owe  me.  I  always  feel  somehow  as  if  Mrs.  Moreton  was 
superior  to  me,  in  some  way,  I  can't  tell  how,  I  am  sure — 
but  I  feel  it,  and  that  is  so  disagreeable.  But  just  as  I  got 
the  afi"air,  as  I  thought,  en  train,  for  Judge  Woodward  to  act 
in  that  manner  !  i  declare  'tis  shameful !  Men  are  such 
provoking,  unprincipled  creatures." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  seems  to  me  you  arrogate  to  yourself, 
most  unreasonably,  the  right  of  disposing  of  Judge  Wood- 
ward's hand,  heart,  and  worldly  goods.  One  would  think  he 
had  no  right  to  a  voice  in  the  matter.  By  the  way,  he  first 
met  Florence  here.  In  the  nqjne  of  heaven,  couldn't  you  an- 
ticipate the  consequences  ?  Why  did  you  have  her  here  so 
constantly  ?  lie-unions,  promenades,  opera  parties, — noth- 
ing complete  without  Florence." 

"  Nonsense !  Moreton,  don't  you  know,  in  order  to  be 
agreeable,  one  must  surround  one's  self  with  agreeable  peo- 
ple ?  Now  a  woman  like  Florence  always  draws,  as  it  were, 
a  charmed  circle  around  her ;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  court 
her  society.     I  am  useful  to  her,  and  she  to  me.    We  radiate 
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light,  as  it  were,  one  to  the  other.  If  I  were  unmarried  it 
would  be  a  diflferent  thing,  I  should  dread  her  as  a  rival ; 
but  as  it  is,  I  only  want  to  attract,  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, and  to  give  my  house  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
agreeable,  as  it  is  the  most  fashionable  in  the  city." 

"  But  isn't  this  selfish  ?  " 

"  Selfish  ?  what  a  question  !  as  if  the  world  was  not  made 
up  of  selfishness." 

"  Yes,  so  I  suppose,"  replied  her  husband  carelessly.  "  I 
remember  in  my  young  days — when  I  was  a  verdant  boy — 
imagining  that  there  might  be  some  such  quality  as  dis- 
interestedness latent  in  the  human  heart ;  but  I  have  often 
felt  since  the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion." 

"  Yes,  and  made  others  feel  it,  I  dare  say,"  laughed  his 
wife. 

"  Well,  if  I  have,  it  was  only  paying  them  back  in  kind. 
If  you  don't  wish  to  be  cheated,  be  yourself  a  cheat."  And 
with  this  laudable  maxim,  the  gaming  philosopher  was  about 
to  leave  the  room,  when  Eva  entered.  The  sweet  girl  came 
in,  and  in  her  usual  affectionate,  gentle  way,  kissed  her  uncle 
and  Mrs.  Moreton,  for  she  had  not  seen  them  before  that 
morning. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Eva,"  said  Mr.  Moreton. 
"  I  want  you  to  go  in  the  study,  and  look  over  these  papers 
for  me.  Find  out  the  sum  total,  and  let  me  know,  will  you  ? 
there's  a  darling," 

"Certainly,  uncle,  with  pleasure;"  and  she  took  the 
papers,  left  the  room,  and  was  soon  deep  in  the  intricacies  of 
mathematical  hieroglyphics,  calculations,  &c.  An  odd  occu- 
pation for  a  heroine  of  romance,  the  reader  will  say;  but 
Eva  was  no  heroine  of  romance ;  she  was  simply  a  human 
being,  lovely  in  form  and  disposition,  fitted  to  make  a  gentle, 
good,  loving  wife ;  to  make  a  man  happy  on  earth,  and  lead 
him  by  her  gentle  example  to  heaven. 

Few  are  there  such  on  this  cold  earth, 
Where  false  are  oft  the  fairest  smiles, 

And  e'en  deeds  seeming  pure,  have  birth 
In  dark  design's  deceptive  wiles. 

"  Judge  Woodward  is  a  fool  to  give  up  such  an  angel  on 
earth  as  Eva  for  any  body,"  thought  Mr.  Moreton.  "  She 
will  be  a  treasure  to  any  man.     I  believe  if  I  had  married  a 
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woman  like  her,  slie  would  have  reformed  me  completely. 
But  pshaw  !  "  he  added,  gupressing  a  sigh,  "  there's  not  one 
in  a  thousand  like  her.  I  dare  say  Angele  is  as  good  as  the 
*  common  run  '  of  women.'  "  And  with  this  consoling  reflec- 
tion he  left  the  room,  much  to  the  relief  of  his  wife,  who  had 
been  sorely  bored  by  this  matrimonial  tete-a-tete — which 
the  unsophisticated  might  have  thought  calculated  to  awaken 
very  serious  reflections. 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 

THE     GLIMMERINGS     OP     DESTINY. 

To  be  callous  •with  the  heartless, 

To  be  careless  with  the  gaj', 
To  be  led  by  passion's  impulse 

From  virtue's  path  astraj' ; 
These  are  faults  for  which  I  care  not — 

Mine  they  are,  and  still  will  be; 
But  the  thought  which  rends  my  bosom, 
Is,  that  I  have  injured  thee. 

MS. 

Let  the  fnlse  and  the  guilty  take  heed  how  they  raise  the  curtain,  which  veils  the 
mysteries  of  the  future. 

The  Seei:. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Harry  Ver- 
non and  his  friend  Arthur  Plumdale  were  discussing  sun- 
dry interesting  topics  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  former,  at  the  Irving  House.  (For  with  the  character- 
istic independence  of  "  young  America,"  and  a  "  fast  man  " 
to  boot — though,  as  for  that  matter,  the  two  terms  are  almost 
synonymous — Harry  kept  his  rooms  down  'town,  only  occa- 
sionally condescending  to  drop  in  at  his  father's  house  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  just  "  to  see  how  the  old  man  and  the  old 
wouian  were  getting  on."  This  was  the  hopeful  son  and 
heir  of  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Verily,  the  saying  about  the  sons  of  great  men  ought  to 
grow  into  a  proverb,  namely :  that  relying  on  the  greatness 
of  their  progenitors,  they  are  generally  good  for  nothing 
themselves.)  Harry,  judgiug  from  appearances,  was  some- 
what indisposed  on  this  occasion.  He  was  paler  than  usual, 
and  reclined  on  a  lounge  drawn  near  the  grate  in  which  n 
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bright  fire  was  burning ;  for  tbougb  it  was  only  the  latter 
end  of  October,  the  weather  without  was  cold  and  stormy, 
and  but  for  this  cheerful  blaze,  the  room,  though  thickly 
curtained  and  carpeted,  and  furnished  with  every  imagina- 
ble comfort,  nay  luxury,  would  have  looked  dreary.  Ar- 
thur Plumdale,  to  whom  the  reader  has  already  been  casu- 
ally introduced,  as  one  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of 
Harry  Vernon,  was  a  young  man,  or  rather  a  ci  devant 
jeune  hoinme,  whose  fashionable,  and  somewhat  prepossess- 
ing exterior,  covered  a  heart  destitute  of  every  principle  of 
virtue  or  honor.  A  heartless,  systematic  libertine,  a  tho- 
rough profligate,  he  yet  assumed  an  air  of  frankness,  cor- 
diality, and  good  fellowship,  which  made  him  popular  with 
men  who  lived  like  himself,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pass- 
ing hour ;  and  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  fashion  he  was  ever 
a  welcome  guest ;  fair  women  smiled  upon  him,  and  forgot 
that  he  was  any  thing  save  the  gay  and  agreeable  gentle- 
man. He  belonged  to  a  family  which,  moving  in  the  first 
circles  of  society,  managed  always  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  wealth,  without  actually  possessing  it;  no  one  knew 
how,  and  no  one  cared,  so  long  as  the  Plumdales  gave  "  de- 
lightful parties,"  and  had  "  elegant  people  "  at  them.  The 
daughters  were  fine-looking,  well  dressed,  and  agreeable; 
the  son,  the  hopeful  specimen  we  see  before  us. 

Arthur  Plumdale  was  older  than  Harry  Vernon,  and 
though  inferior  in  mind,  he  yet  possessed  a  degree  of 
shrewdness  and  cunning,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  great 
influence  over  his  generous  and  unsuspecting  friend,  whose 
wild  and  reckless  career  was  in  a  great  measure  attributable 
to  the  evil  influence  of  this  man — his  tempter  and  initiator 
into  every  form  of  dissipation.  It  was  partly  from  that 
fiendish  disposition  to  lure  others  to  ruin,  which  exists  in 
depraved  natures  ;  but  more,  perhaps,  because,  by  mingling 
with  him  in  such  scenes,  Harry  could  become  useful  to  him, 
that  Arthur  Plumdale  undertook  to  initiate  him  ;  for  the 
purse  of  the  thoughtless  and  generous  boy  was  often  light- 
ened— paradoxical  as  the  expression  may  seem — by  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Plumdale's  expenses. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  infernal  weather  ?  "  said  Harry; 
yawning,  and  turning  over  uneasily,  after  a  pause  of  some 
moments.  "  Stir  the  fire,  and  pass  the  bottle,  Plum;  that's 
a  good  fellow." 
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Mr.  Plumdale  submissively  obeyed,  assenting  at  the 
same  time  to  Harry's  observation,  by  the  profound  remark, 
that  it  was  "  demned  uncomfortable,  certainly." 

"But,"  said  Harry  nervously,  replenishing  his  glass, 
and  swallowing  a  brimming  goblet,  "  let  us  return  to  the 
subject  of  which  we  were  speaking  just  now.  Plum,  I  be- 
lieve you  are  one  of  my  best  friends;  but,  by  heaven !  you  have 
caused  me  to  commit  one  deed,  which  has  been  the  source 
of  the  greatest  unhappiness  of  my  life ;  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  which,  to  use  a  sentimental  expression," — and  he 
smiled  half  mockingly,—"  has  cast  a  shadow  over  my  young 
years,  which  I  fear  no  time  can  efface." 

"  Pshaw !  Harry,  my  dear  fellow,  that  is  anexaggeration 
of  virtue  worthy  the  Utopian  age,  but  quite  too  sublimated 
for  these  days." 

"  No,  Arthur,"  replied  the  other,  his  usual  nonchalant 
expression  lost  in  one  of  stern  mournfulness,  "  I  can  be 
profligate  with  the  profligate ;  I  can  be  a  devil  among  devils. 
You  know  well,"  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  mocking  laugh, 
"  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  virtue,  sobriety,  or  any  of 
those  fine  sort  of  things;  but,"  resuming  his  serious  tone, 
"  when  it  comes  to  seducing  innocence — innocence  pure  and 
perfect  enough  for  an  angel ;  to  betraying  one  whose  dear- 
est, best  affections  are  mine ;  who,  if  needful  for  my  happi- 
ness, would  yield  up  her  own  life ;— to  condeming  such  a  one 
to  years  of  obscurity  and  shame— she,  who  is  worthy  of  all 
the  happiness  heaven  can  bestow ;  when  it  comes  to  this,  I 
must  confess,  if  conscience  be  a  weakness,  that  I  am  weak." 

"  Why,  Harry,  you  never  until  of  late  spoke  in  this  way  to 
me  !  Has'  your  conscience  all  of  a  sudden  become  tender  ? 
I  am  glad  to  see  it ;  quite  a  hopeful  sign !  Shouldn't  be 
surprised  from  this  change,  if  we  have  Harry  Vernon,  the 
fast  boy,  in  the  Methodist  pulpit  before  long.  You'll  have 
me  on  the  anxious  bench  directly.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
giving  out  the  hymns,"  and  he  snatched  a  book  from  the 
table,  bearing  some  outside  resemblance,  from  its  bulk  and 
calf-skin  cover,  to  an  old-fashioned  Methodist  hymn-book, 
but  in  reality  filled  with  drinking-songs,  etc. ;  _  and  with 
the  most  doleful  elongation  of  visage,  proceeded,  in  a  nasal 
twang  that  was  inimitable,  to  "  give  out  the  hymns." 

"  No  sneers ! "  cried  Harry,  his  black  eyes  flashing  fire. 
5 
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"Not  even  from  you  will  I  bear  sneers;" — and  as  Arthur 
laid  his  book  aside,  looking  quite  penitent,  he  continued : 
"  I  never  spoke  of  it  in  times  past,  because  I  dearly  loved 
Lilian,  and  consoled  myself  by  thinking  that  some  day  I 
would  make  her  my  wife.  But  now — now  I  love  and  would 
marry  another ;  and  what  will  become  of  Lilian,  poor 
Lilian,  when  the  story  of  her  shame  is  revealed,  as  revealed 
it  must  be  ?  Would  to  God  I  had  never  deceived  her !  " 
and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  sure  I  am  sorry  the  affair 
ever  happened,  if  it  bothers  you  so,"  replied  the  Evil  G-e- 
nius,  endeavoring  to  screw  his  face  into  an  expression^  de- 
noting sympathy ;  "  but  it's  too  late  now  to  make  a  fuss 
about  it.  It  is  not  the  first  affair  of  the  kind  that  ever  ex- 
isted by  thousands.  Pshaw !  she  is  no  worse  off  than  she 
would  have  been  if  you  had  never  seen  her,  and  in  the  long 
run  she  may  be  a  great  deal  better." 

"  Well,"  replied  Harry,  endeavoring  to  dismiss  the 
topic  from  his  thoughts  by  turning  them  in  a  channel  in 
which  he  was  even  more  interested,  "  I  should  like  devilish 
well  to  know  how  my  affair  with  the  fair  Florence  will  ter- 
minate. I  have  been  in  suspense  now  just  about  Jong 
enough ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there's  no  calculating  what 
she  will  do  with  a  fellow  at  last." 

"  By  the  way,  Hal,  if  you  are  well  enough,  suppose  we 

go  around  to  the  astrologer's  in  W street,  and  have  a 

consultation,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  I  have  a  little 
affair  of  my  own  up  street,  that  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing about.  I  am  afraid,  from  present  appearances,  there 
is  some  trouble  ahead  for  me ;  but,  however,  I  don't  mind 
it  much.  I  will  find  means  to  manage  the  thing  in  my  own 
favor  somehow." 

What  is  it — a  love  affair.  Plum  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  not  one  involving  matrimony.  Oh,  no !  you 
don't  catch  me  running  my  head  into  any  such  fool-trap  as 
that.  But  it  is  a  love  affair,  and  the  heroine  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  girls  in  the  city.  What  do  you  say  to  Miss  Geor- 
gie  Watts  ?  " 

"  Georgie  Watts !  "  repeated  Harry. 

"  Yes,  the  daughter  of  old  Dr.  Watts — not  the  old 
psalm-singing  sinner,  but  a  lineal  descendant  of  his,  I've  no 
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doubt,  frem  the  odor  of  sanctity  which,  seems  to  linger 
around  his  worshipful  presence.  It  does  me  good  to  see  the 
old  fellow  rise  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  with  his  face 
elongated  to  the  precise  measure  of  orthodox  sanctity,  look- 
ing down  with  calm  benignity  on  his  precious  flock,  who, 
after  playing  the  devil  all  the  week,  come  to  listen  and  be 
edified  by  the  'savor  of  life  unto  life,'  on  Sunday;  ever 
and  anon  casting  a  glance  towards  where  I  sit,  demurely 
turning  the  leaves  of  Miss  Greorgie's  prayer-book." 

Harry  laughed  one  of  his  reckless  laughs,  but  then 
added  :  "  I'll  swear.  Plum,  it  is  too  bad  in  you  to  trifle  with 
that  girl.  Why  don't  you  marry  her  ?  She  has  some 
money,  and  is  a  sight  too  good  for  you." 

"  Softly,  softly,  my  good  fellow ;  don't  be  so  rough. 
The  girl  is  rather  verdant,  considering  that  she  has  b6en 
brought  up  in  this  famous  city ;  and  I  only  wish  to  teach 
her  a  lesson  of  the  world  solely  for  her  own  profit ;  a  most 
disinterested  motive,  you  will  acknowledge.  Were  I  to 
marry  her,  she  would  curse  her  stars,  and  wish  me  in  a  con- 
siderable warmer  climate  than  would  at  all  suit  my  health, 
in  less  than  six  months.  As  it  is,  I  will  only  carry  her 
through  a  very  quiet,  very  delightful,  and  very  tender  love 
aff"air,  and  whenever  our  sweet  little  tie  loses  its  charm,  we 
can  just  '  dissolve  partnership,'  and  quit  good  friends." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say " 

"  No  more,  I  beg  of  you,  now.  I  will  tell  you  more 
hereafter.     What  say  you  to  the  astrologer's  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I'll  go,  and  put  the  old  fellow  to  his  trumps,  to 
coin  a  few  more  lies."  And  taking  the  precaution  to  empty 
the  remaining  contents  of  the  bottle,  the  two  young  men 
sallied  out.  They  walked  on  through  the  cold  and  bluster- 
ing rain,  for  several  blocks,  till  they  came  to  W street, 

which  they  turned  down,  and  a  few  more  steps  brought  them 
to  the  door  of  a  large,  gloomy-looking  tenement,  before 
which  they  stopped.  Their  vigorous  ring  was  answered  by  an 
old  African,  whose  snow-white  head,  shining  eyes,  and  ivory 
masticators,  presented  a  decided  contrast  to  his  ebony  skin, 
and  rendered  his  hideous  ugliness  yet  more  apparent.  There 
was  something  so  frightful  in  the  leer  with  which  the  half- 
savage-looking  creature  regarded  them,  that  Harry  Vernon 
whispered,  "  By  heavens  !   I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  old 
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has  tlie  devil  himself  in  employ  ;  or  if  this  is  not  him, 


I'll  bet  it's  the  best  likeness  of  him  extant." 

There  was  no  light  in  the  entry,  though  it  was  now  nearly 
dark,  and  they  were  ushered  into  a  large,  damp,  dreary  sit- 
ting-room,— almost  devoid  of  furniture,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
fire, — there  to  wait  while  the  devil, — as  Harry  persisted  in 
calling  him, — announced  their  arrival. 

They  did  not  wait  long,  however,  before  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  intruding  his  visage  in  at  the  door,  with  a  grin 
more  hideous  than  ever,  informed  them  that  the  doctor  would 
"■  deceive  them  perectly,  if  they  would  please  to  follow 
him."  Saying  which,  he  ushered  them  through  several  long, 
narrow  corridors,  so  cold,  so  still,  so  dark,  that  his  follow- 
ers, careless  as  they  were,  could  scarce  repress  a  feeling  of 
fear,  (for  the  bravest  man  may  tremble  at  a  danger  he  can- 
not see,)  until  he  came  to  a  room  in  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing, before  which  he  stopped,  and  throwing  open  the  door, 
showed  them  into  the  august  presence  of  Dr. . 

However  free  the  mind  may  be  from  superstition  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  when  voluntarily  exposing  itself  to  the 
influence  of  its  agents,  there  will  steal  over  one  a  creeping 
feeling  of  awe,  and  doubt  lest  such  things  may  be. 

If  such  were  the  feelings  experienced  by  Harry  Vernon 
and  his  companion  before  entering  the  astrologer's  presence, 
certainly  their  entrance  did  not  tend  to  diminish  it.  Seat- 
ed before  a  table  on  which  burned  a  small,  though  brilliant 
lamp,  the  sole  light  in  the  room — engaged  in  consulting  va- 
rious charts  and  parchments  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
which  were  spread  out  before  him — sat  a  man,  whose  age, 
judging  from  appearances,  must  have  reached  seventy-five 
years.  His  snow-white  hair  and  beard  reached  nearly  to  his 
waist,  and  presented  a  strange,  almost  startling  contrast  to 
the  long  robe  of  sable  which  he  wore,  loosely  fastened  by  a 
girdle  around  his  waist.  His  face,  or  what  portion  of  it 
was  not  covered  by  the  heavy  beard,  was  white,  too,  as 
death ;  and  gleaming  out  like  a  lone  star  at  midnight, 
there  shone  an  eye,  black,  and  piercing  as  the  lightning 
flash  from  the  surcharged  cloud.  Beside  him  was  an  astro- 
nomical globe,  to  which  he  occasionally  referred.  The  win- 
dows were  hung  with  curtains  of  a  sombre  hue ;  the  walls 
lined  with  shelves  supported  books,  (in  which  many  a  mod- 
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ern  work  of  revealed  mysteries,  was  intermixed  with  curious 
antiquated  volumes,)  save  on  one  side,  which  was  hung  with 
a  black  curtain,  through  a  slight  aperture  in  which  might 
be  seen  bottles  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  some  containing 
liquids,  ruddy  and  deep  in  hue  as  the  ensanguined  life- 
stream  ;  others,  clear  and  colorless  as  water.  It  was  in  the 
shadow  of  this  black  curtain  that  the  astrologer  was  seated. 

He  acknowledged  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen,  by  a 
scarcely  perceptible  motion  of  the  head ;  waved  his  hand 
for  them  to  be  seated,  and  as  they  obeyed  him,  without 
speaking  a  word,  he  fixed  his  piercing  gaze  full  upon  them. 
Plumdale  winced  slightly  under  the  infliction;  but  Harry 
gave  from  his  bold,  black  eyes,  a  glance  free  and  fearless  as 
his  own.  After  scrutinizing  them  thus  a  moment,  he  looked 
down,  and  went  on  with  his  occupation  "  with  as  much  cool- 
ness," as  Harry  said  afterwards,  "  as  if  we  had  been  two 
fresh  importations  from  Erin's  Isle,  in  a  rich  man's  house, 
begging  for  a  place."     At  length  he  looked  up. 

"  You  wish  to  consult  me,"  he  said,  in  low,  singularly 
sweet  tones,   '  and  love  is  the  subject,  at  least  with  one." 

The  young  men  started  slightly,  and  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  You  have  a  clear,  bold  eye,  and  a  frank,  fearless  mien, 
young  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  Vernon;  "what  is  the 
date  of  your  birth  ?  " 

Harry  informed  him,  as  he  affirmed,  to  the  "  best  of  his 
recollection,"  and  the  same  question  was  put  to,  and  an- 
swered by  Plumdale. 

The  astrologer  drew  a  sheet  of  parchment  towards  him, 
and  commenced  rapidly  covering  it  with  hieroglyphics,  occa- 
sionally referring  to  the  globe.  Kapid  as  were  his  motions, 
the  process  was  a  tedious  one,  and  the  young  men  found 
their  patience  rapidly  verging  towards  the  threadbare  point, 
when  he  laid  down  his  pen,  raised  his  eyes,  and  once  more 
looked  fixedly  at  Harry.  At  tbe  moment  the  eyes  of  the 
latter  were  fixed  on  a  ring  of  Lilian's,  which  he  always 
wore ;  he  was  thinking  of  her,  and  sighed  involuntarily. 
When  he  looked  up,  and  met  the  searching  gaze  fixed  upon 
him,  a  burning  flush  rose  to  his  cheek.  Without  asking 
further  questions,  the  astrologer  then  said  slowly,  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  with  such  sweetness  of  tone,  such  feeling,  and 
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expression  as  made  his  language  appear  perfectly  natural, 
though  it  might  otherwise  have  sounded  aifected :  "  Young 
man,  thou  hast  loved ;  thou  lovest  still ;  but  she  to  whom 
thy  earliest,  truest  vows  were  plighted,  is  not  the  light 
around  which  thy  heart  is  fluttering  now.  She  who  now  en- 
kindles the  glowing  day-dream  of  thy  young  imagination  is 
another, — it  may  be  a  brighter,  but  not  a  purer,  or  a  truer, 
than  thy  first  love ;  but  her  star  shines  afar  off,  bright,  but 
lonely ;  and  though  thou  may'st  worship  its  beams,  the  star 
of  her  destiny  and  thine  can  never  be  united." 

"  Oh  !  say  not  so,"  interrupted  Harry,  who  had  listened 
from  the  utterance  of  the  first  word  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est, as  his  flushed  cheek  told. 

"  Would  you  seek  to  alter  the  decrees  of  Fate  ?  "  said 
the  seer  sternly.  He  looked  again  on  the  hieroglyphics 
earnestly,  and  then  continued  :  "  You  have  a  rival,  one 
from  whom  you  think  you  have  least  cause  to  fear  dan- 
ger ;  but  beware  of  that  man ;  he  will  snatch  the  prize  from 
your  very  grasp,  and  between  you  and  him  there  will  be 
blood — ^yea,  a  dark  and  fearful  deed  of  blood.  But" — he 
paused,  peered  down  more  earnestly  amid  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  examined  the  globe  long  and  silently,  with  the  air  of 
one  endeavoring  to  solve  a  problem — "  there  are  contrary 
.symbols  here,  tokens  at  variance  with  each  other,"  he  mur- 
mured, as  if  speaking  more  to  himself  than  those  around  him. 
"  Mars  looks  dark,  red,  and  threatening,  and  Venus  shines 
out  clear,  bright,  and  serene  ;  but  Mars  is  in  the  ascendant 
as  yet,  though  there  is  a  probability  that  their  positions 
may  change."  He  raised  his  head  slowly.  "  I  see  a  dark 
cloud  overshadowing  your  fate.  It  moves  slowly  onward, 
— near,  and  nearer.  Should  you  escape  the  thunderbolt 
of  that  cloud,  your  destiny  may  be  a  happy  one.  I  can 
see,  from  the  hasty  calculations  I  have  made,  your  danger, 
but  cannot  tell  positively  whether  you  will  escape  it  or  not ; — 
at  least,  I  do  not  wish  to  pronoi'ijce  a  doom  which  there  is 
the  slightest  hope  of  averting.  Give  me  time ;  let  me  cast 
your  horoscope  more  fully,  and " 

"  Thank  you,"  interrupted  Harry;  "  I  have  had  enough 
of  it.  Just  despatch  my  friend's  business  here — which  I 
fancy  will  give  him  small  comfort,  if  you  leave  his  fate  en- 
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veloped  in  as  much  mystery  as  mine — and  we  will  leave  you 
to  your  own  reflections." 

The  astrologer  made  no  direct  reply  to  this  unceremo- 
nious speech,  but  turning  to  Arthur,  said,  "  And  now,  sir, 
for  3^ou." 

Mr.  Plumdale  now  felt  some  misgivings  as  to  whether  it 
was  not  the  best  policy  for  him  to  decline  hearing  any  revela- 
tions concerning  himself;  but  a  feeling  of  curiosity  made 
him  bow  assent,  to  the  last  words  of  the  astrologer. 

The  latter  studied  the  hieroglyphics  again,  made  some 
rapid  calculations,  and  as  he  did  so,  his  brow  grew  dark  as 
night. 

"  Man!  "  he  said  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  and  looking 
sternly  upon  Arthur,  "  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  retribution?  " 

Arthur  started,  and  so  confused  was  he  by  the  abrupt 
query,  that  he  made  no  reply.  The  astrologer  continued  : 
"  Before  me,  in  the  map  of  your  life,  I  see  many  a  dark 
scene,  and  erring  deed — affection  betrayed,  vows  broken, 
friendship  deceived,  and  ruined " 

"  Pause,  sir !  "  said  the  enraged  Plumdale,  throwing 
himself  into  a  threatening  attitude ;  for,  though  constitu- 
tionally a  coward,  he  could  not  withstand  this  attack.  "  I 
allow  no  man  to  impugn " 

"  Be  still,  Plum !  "  said  Harry,  forcing  him  with  ease 
back  into  his  seat ;  then  whispering  under  his  breath, 
"  Why  mind  this  cursed  mummery  ?  for  it's  nothing  more — 
let  him  go  on."  With  a  smothered  curse,  Arthur  signified 
his  wish  that  he  should  proceed.  The  astrologer,  who  had 
risen  slowly  from  his  seat — his  eyes  flashing  fire,  displaying 
a  figure  which,  though  concealed  beneath  the  sable  robe 
which  he  wore-,  was  yet  commanding,  and  greatly  exceeding 
the  common  height — now  reseated  himself,  and,  save  from 
the  lurking  flash  in  his  eye,  with  every  appearance  of  calm- 
ness, continued  :  "  Beware  !  you  are  even  now  rushing  on 
to  deeds  which  will  bring  retribution  on  your  own  head.  A 
dark  red  circle  hovers  around  your  star ;  ere  long  that  star 
shall  set  in  blood  ;  yea,  in  blood  and  crime — crime  the 
darkest,  most  soul-revolting." 

"  Enough  !  "  said  the  recipient  of  these  cheering  omens 
of  the  future,  rising  hastily.     "  I  will  hear  no  more  of  this 
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mummery ;  "  and  lie  felt  for  his  purse — whicli  we  may  here 
mention  in  confidence  to  the  reader,  he  knew  perfectly  well 
was  empty.  Affecting  the  utmost  surprise  at  this  remark- 
able occurrence,  he  turned  to  Harry,  who  threw  down  the 
sum  demanded  by  the  astrologer ;  and  looking,  it  must  be 
confessed,  sowewhat  more  crest-fallen  than  when  they  en- 
tered, they  left  the  dread  presence  of  the  priest  of  super- 
stition. 

"  That  confounded  old  fool  actually  set  my  teeth  on  edge 
with  his  nonsense,"  said  Harry,  as  they  once  more  gained 
the  street.  His  companion  made  no  reply.  Harry  turned 
and  looked  at  him.  By  the  faint  light  of  the  street  lamps, 
he  could  see  that  his  face  was  pale  as  death.  "  Pshaw ! 
Arthur,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  surely  are  not  thinking 
of  the  astrologer's  prediction  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  endeavoring  to  shake  off  the 
gloom  which  had  fallen  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  his  spirit. 
(For  once.  Fear,  beating  at  the  door  of  his  heart,  awakened 
Conscience,  as  it  often  does,  and  for  a  moment  over  that  cal- 
lous heart,  swept  a  far-off  vision  of  reformation, — but  for  a 
moment.)     "  No,  I  am  not  well  this  evening.     Where  shall 

we  go  ?  to  H 's  ?     I'm  cursedly  hungry,  and  we  get  our 

supper  there  f7'ee,  you  know." 

"I  feel  too  badly  to  go  any  where,  or  enjoy  any  thing 

tc-night.     Dr.  M.  will  drag  me  through  h to-morrow,  if 

he  finds  I  was  out  in  this  storm.  You  had  better  come  and 
roost  with  me.  We  can  have  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  quiet 
little  game  all  to  ourselves  before  we  turn  in,  and  then  go 
to  bed,  and  spend  the  night  like  Christians.  I  have  no 
money  to  bet  at  the  faro  table,  having  been  regularly 
cleaned  out  last  time.  Luck  is  against  me  these  days. 
I  gave  that  old  dog  this  evening  the  last  cent  I  had  to  save 
my  life." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Plumdale — ^for  though  he  had  not  the 
most  remote  idea  of  paying,  it  was  well  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances ;  "  that  couple  of  hundred  I  owe  you — I  must 
try " 

"  Oh!  never  mind,  my  dear  fellow;  don't  think  of  it. 
I  guess  I  can  squeeze  the  governor  out  of  a  dime  or  two,  to- 
morrow.    Come  on,  it's  devilish  cold.'' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    ASTROLOGER    IK    A    NEW    CHARACTER. 

"  There  are  many  men  in  this  world,  and  many  strange  ways  of  living  among 
them." 

Anon. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  young  men  departed,  when  the  as- 
trologer rose  from  his  seat,  and  ringing  a  small  silver  bell 
beside  him,  his  negro  valet  made  his  appearance;  the  look 
of  half  idiotic  fierceness  and  stupidity,  which  he  had  worn 
in  the  presence  of  Vernon  and  Plumdale,  gone  entirely, 
and  in  its  place,  a  look  of  quiet,  respectful  attention,  and 
shrewd  observation. 

"  And  now,  Cesar,"  said  the  astrologer,  as  that  individ- 
ual followed  him  into  a  small  dressing-room,  neatly  fitted  up, 
"  now  help  me  to  doff  my  insignia  of  sorcery  for  the  trappings 
of  the  heau  monde.  I  think  I  shall  attend  the  opera  to- 
night." As  he  spoke,  he  hastily  divested  himself  of  his  long 
robe,  removed  his  gray  wig  and  beard,  and  encasing  himself 
in  the  fashionable  garments  presented  by  the  valet,  stood 
confessed  as  the  "  illustrious  Italian  exile,  the  Count  di 
Basquina." 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  count  as  figuring,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  fashionable  world ;  nothing,  in  fact,  preventing 
his  being  a  "  lion,"  but  his  own  apparent  difiidence,  and  re- 
served, melancholy  temperament.  As  to  his  actual  employ- 
ment, or  whether  he  had  any,  the  world  around  him  never 
troubled  themselves  to  inquire, — taking  it  for  granted,  per- 
haps, that  "  his  excellency  lived  on  his  private  fortune." 
(Private  fortune !  heaven  help  the  man  who  has  no  other 
means  of  subsistence,  than  the  private  fortune  of  an  Italian 
nobleman.)  He  ate  and  slept  at  the  Astor,  and  as  to  what 
"he  did  beside,  it  was  nobody's  business  but  his  own.  Per- 
haps the  reader — after  his  peep  behind  the  curtain — may 
surmise  the  cause  of  the  reserve  and  quietude  the  couut 
chose  to  throw  around  his  manner,  and  his  dislike  to  the 
publicity  which  is  generally  given  to  the  actions  of  a  lion. 
"  Those  fellows,"  soliloquized  the  count,  as  he  adjusted  his 
cravat  before  the  mirror,  "  have  gone  away  wondrously  edi- 
5* 
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fied  by  my  divine  powers,  no  doubt ;  and  with  their  faith  in 
the  stars  marvellously  strengthened  by  the  revelations  of  to- 
night. After  all,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  my  pre- 
dictions will  prove  true.  Plumdale,  a  consummate  scoun- 
drel, must,  sooner  or  later,  meet  with  his  deserts;  what  man 
like  him  evf  r  came  to  any  other  than  a  bad  end  ? — at  all 
events,  I  fancy  I  jarred  his  nerves  a  little.  Hal  Vernon  is 
a  good  fellow,  wild  as  he  is ;  but  I've  no  doubt  his  headlong 
passion  for  Miss  Fulton  will  lead  him  into  some  scrape  yet. 
As  for  her,  I  can  see  her  fate,  glassed  in  the  mirror  of  des- 
tiny, without  the  aid  of  aught  but  natural  eyes.  Poor  girl ! 
she  is  not  the  first  star  that  ever  faded  in  darkness,  from  the 
sphere  where  it  once  shone  brightest  amid  the  bright." 

He  completed  his  toilet  and  his  soliloquy  at  the  same 
time,  and  turning  to  Cesar,  said,  "  And  now,  my  boy," — 
he  was  sixty,  at  least — "  if  the  No.  —  Fifth  Avenue  lady 
comes  to  night,  tell  her  I  will  see  her  to-morrow  at  five,  p. 
M.  I  have  not  yet  collected  all  the  information  I  want  in 
her  case,"  he  added,  to  himself,  ''  but  I  think  I  can  do  so  to- 
night. Thanks  to  my  free  entree  in  the  fashionable  circles, 
I  am  generally  au  fait  on  most  of  the  topics  concerning 
that  important  portion  of  the  community,  and  then  to  fore- 
see their  termination,  requires  only  a  certain  modicum  of  re- 
flection and  worldly  wisdom.  'Tis  rather  a  shabby  calling, 
this  of  mine,  I  must  confess  ;  but  this  is  a  world  of  decep- 
tion. People  dupe  others,  and  in  turn  are  duped  themselves, 
and  we  are  are  ail  duped,  at  last,  by  the  great  Master  Duper, 
the  devil.  I  am  sometimes  compelled,  in  order  to  satisfy 
those  from  whom  I  gain  my  bread,  to  lend  my  magic  aid  to 
some  very  mean  purposes ;  but  then,  again,  I  am  enabled  to 
do  good  acts — or  prompt  others,  by  my  prophecies,  to  do 
them  ;  for,  believing  a  thing  is  to  be  so,  very  often  makes  it 
so — and  I  fancy  my  accounts  will  come  out  about  square,  in 
the  next  world,  after  all.  A  few  more  years  in  this  good 
city  of  Gotham,  and  I  shall  have  accumulated  enough  to 
support  my  barren  title  handsomely  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
and  then  for  '  home  and  native  land '  once  more."  Thus 
saying,  the  worthy  count  departed,  leaving  the  castle, — as  he 
chose  to  designate  the  old  tumble-down  tenement, — in  the 
care  of  the  faithful  Cesar. 

The  count  had  shown  his  discernment  in  selecting  Cesar 
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as  his  trusty  valet,  steward,  and  major-domo  of  "  the  castle," 
for,  apart  from  his  fitness  for  the  office,  there  is  not  under 
the  sun  a  more  faithful  and  devoted  race  than  that  of  the 
negro,  if  well  treated. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  BENEDICK    THE    MARRIED    MAN." 

"Was  it  for  t7ii^,  I  lioped  and  dreamed, 

And  wore  tliine  ima^e  shrined  in  my  high  heart, 

Which  spurned  at  all  beside  ? 

MS. 

It  was  one  of  those  fair,  bright  days,  Avhich  sometimes 
smile  upon  us  in  that  month  of  "  cloud  and  storm,"  Novem- 
ber. Over  the  ordinarily  busy  city  of  Gotham,  reigned 
that  solemn  air  of  decorous  quiet,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  Sabbath.  The  lofty  spire  of  Trinity 
seemed  to  hide  its  head  amid  the  fleecy  clouds  which  hung 
suspended  from  the  clear  blue  sky ;  as  if  it  sought  to  bear 
aloft  the  rich  full  notes  of  music,  which  swelled  through  the 
stately  dome  below.  In  one  of  the  richly  furnished  pews  of 
the  church,  sat  Florence  Fulton,  and  Judge  Woodward. 
The  head  of  the  latter  was  bent  revei'ently,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  prayer,  a  man  whose  religious  sentiments  were  lofty,  sin- 
cere, and  open.  Not  so  with  his  companion ;  her  eyes  wan- 
dered over  rich  velvets  and  waving  plumes,  over  pious  saint 
and  decorous  sinner,  and  at  last  rested  in  a  dreamy  gaze  on 
the  stained  glass  windows,  while  her  ear  drank  in  passion- 
ately the  rich  tide  of  swelling  music,  which  rolled  in  waves 
of  melody  through  the  dim  arches  and  proud  old  dome  of 
Trinity. 

She  was  aroused  from  her  revery  by  a  slight  stir  in  the 
aisle ;  and  the  next  moment  she  saw  Claude  St.  Julian  enter 
a  pew  nearly  opposite  her  own, — a  lady  of  small,  slight  figure 
leaning  on  his  arm. 

Her  features  were  concealed  by  the  thick  veil  she  wore, 
but  when  she  removed  it  after  taking  her  seat,  Florence  saw 
that  her  face  was  fair,  but  pale,  almost  to  a  sickly  wanness  j 
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her  features  delicate,  but  wearing  an  expression  of  listless  de- 
spondeucy,  painful  to  look  on   in  one  young,  and  otherwise 
pretty.     She  held  by  the  hand  a  little  girl  of  some  five  sum- 
mers, so  fair,  so  bewitchingly  beautiful,  and  yet  so  fragile,  so 
spiritucUe  in  appearance,  that  the  eyes  of  Florence  wan- 
dered involuntarily  from  the  mother,  to  gaze  with  delight, 
miugled  with  painful  interest,  on  the  child.     It  was  the  face 
of  an  angel  rather  than  a  human  being,  and  in  that  face  were 
mingled  all  the  fairy  tints  of  summer  heaven ; — the  soft,  se- 
rene blue  of  the  sky  in  the  eyes ;   the  fleecy  white,  and  the 
rose-tinged  hues  of  the  evening  clouds  in  the  exquisite  com- 
plexion;   and  the  golden  tints  of  sunset  in  the  shining  hair. 
It  was  a  feast  to  the  artist  soul  of  Florence,  to  gaze  on  the 
unconscious  little  being,  as  she  sat  there  with  calm,  reveren- 
tial look,  her  tiny  hands  clasping  her  prayer-book ;  her  child- 
ish accents  lisping  the  prayer,  a  halo  of  innocence   and  love- 
liness encircling  her.     "  Who  could  they  be,  that  mother  and 
child  ? "  for  such  was  the  position  they  seemed  to  occupy  to- 
wards each  other.    Perhaps  the  lady  was  a  relative  of  Claude  ? 
perhaps   she  was  a  widow  ?    and  a  pang  of  jealousy  shot 
through  her  fi-ame ; — ^for  every  body  knows  widows  are  pro- 
•verbially  dangerous.    She  glanced  at  her  dress  ;  though  grave, 
almost  sombre  in  hue,  it  was  not  mourning ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment she  smiled  at  her  own  folly,  in  supposing  for  a  moment 
that  the  possessor  of  that  face — with  its  cold,  marble-like  fea- 
tures, and  listlessly  mournful  expression — could  fascinate  the 
gay,  degage  St.  Julian.     Still  she  felt  aroused  within  her 
all  the  latent  power  of  that  feeling,  whose  fatal  indulgence  in 
our  first  mother,  lost  Paradise  to  her  unhappy  children;  and 
we  fear  the   services  of  that    day  were   of  little  profit  to 
Florence.     Nor  was  she  the  only  one  in  that  still,  decorous 
crowd  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  fashion,  by  whom  the  solemn 
services    they  had  nominally  assembled   to  hear,  were  un- 
heeded.    Many  a  velvet-robed  bosom  throbbed  with  feelings 
far  difi"erent  frOm   those  of  devotion — to  heaven  at  least; 
many  a  fair  head  beneath  its  waving  plumes,  was  filled  with 
far  difi"erent  thoughts   from  those  which  the  place  and  occa- 
sion   should   have   inspired.     Immediately  behind  that  of 
Florence  was  the  Moreton  pew.     It  was  in  vain  that  Eva  en- 
deavored to  compose  her  thoughts  into  their  usual  serene,  de- 
votional frame — in  vain  that  she  tried  to  listen  with  atten- 
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tive  earnestness  to  those  sublime  truths,  those  divine  doc- 
trines of  life  and  love,  which  generally  awoke  so  deep  an 
echo  in  her  grateful  heart;  with  pain  she  felt  her  thoughts 
revert  to  other  and  earthly  objects, — to  objects,  too,  upon 
which  she,  alas !  had  no  right  to  fix  them.  Before  her  was 
the  man  who  had  awakened  every  feeling  of  love,  her  young 
heart  had  ever  known ;  and  by  his  side  was  her  rival,  her  re- 
gal charms  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  the  most 
tasteful  and  exquisite  toilet. 

"Tliat  aclorninent,  rich  and  rare, 
Which  makes  the  mighty  magnet  set 
In  woman's  form  more  mighty  yet." 

She  had  often  heard  Judge  "Woodward  express  his  ad- 
miration for  a  pretty  hand.  She  saw  the  fair  hand  of  Florence, 
whose  delicate  beauty,  and  soft,  creamy  whiteness,  seemed 
to  woo  the  beholder  to  touch  its  velvety  softness, — she 
saw  that  little  hand — upon  which  glittered  a  single  diamond 
of  intense  lustre — resting  coquettishly  on  the  crimson  velvet 
cushion,  which  enhanced  its  whiteness ;  and  she  saw  the 
eyes  of  Judge  Woodward  riveted  admiringly  upon  it.  What 
wonder  that  the  scene  swam  before  her,  and  a  painful  sicken- 
ing sensation  thrilled  through  her  whole  frame. 

And  had  she  known  how  little  Florence  cared  for  the 
being  beside  her,  aside  from  the  gratification  she  felt  at  the 
open  homage  of  so  distinguished  a  man ;  had  she  known  how 
few  thoughts  she  gave  him  in  return  for  the  devotion  he  lav- 
ished upon  her,  would  it  have  afforded  her  any  consolation  ? 
No,  she  would  but  have  felt  more  deeply  pained,  to  see  that 
noble  heart  sacrifice  its  dearest  feelings — those  feelings  so 
lofty,  so  deep,  so  true,  on  an  ungrateful  shrine.  She  hoped 
that  Florence  loved  him — how  could  she  help  loving  him  ?  was 
■  he  not  the  very  man  to  call  forth  the  feelings  of  her  proud 
ambitious  nature ;  to  awaken  the  love  of  her  warm,  enthusi- 
astic heart  ?  And  with  one  sigh  for  her  own  lonely  life,  Eva 
bent  her  head  on  her  cushion,  and  prayed  fervently  for  his — 
for  their  happiness. 

The  stranger  lady  noticed  the  eager,  though  not  im- 
pertinent gaze,  which  Florence  fixed  upon  her ;  and  as  she 
read  the  manifest  interest  expressed  in  that  look,  particularly 
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for  the  child,  her  pale  features  assumed  more  an  expres- 
sion of  life.  Claude,  too,  saw  that  gaze  ;  as  he  marked  it, 
a  shade,  half  of  haughty  impatience,  half  of  melancholy, 
swept  over  his  features.  As  they  passed  out  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  services,  Florence,  who  was  on  the  qui  vive, 
distinctly  heard  the  stranger  lady  say,  in  soft  low  tones : 
"  Claude,  who  is  that  beautiful  woman  who  has  just  passed 
us  ? "  His  reply  was  lost  as  the  crowd  moved  between 
them. 

Scarcely  able  to  repress  her  impatience  until  they  reached 
the  carriage,  the  first  question  of  Florence  then  was — 

"  Who  was  that  lady  with  Mr.  St.  Julian,  at  church  ?  " 

"  His  wife.  Have  you  never  seen  her  before?  However, 
it  is  not  strange,  she  goes  out  so  little." 

"  His  wife  !  "  almost  screamed  poor  Florence.  "  Is  Claude 
— is  j\lr.  St.  Julian  a  married  man  ?  " 

"  Certainly  !  Is  it  possible  you  did  not  know  it  ?  He 
has  been — but  pardon  me,  you  are  ill  ?  " 

"  No,  only  a  passing  spasm  at  the  heart,  to  which  I  am 
at  times  subject ;  it  will  be  over  in  a  moment,"  and  she  made 
a  violent  effort  to  recover  herself;  though  when  she  spoke, 
her  voice  was  changed,  and  she  was  pale  as  death. 

*'  How  long  has  Mr.  St.  Julian  been  married  ?  "  she  sum- 
moned up  nerve  to  say. 

"  Oh  !  some  years.  It  was  a  boy  and  girl  match,  I  be- 
lieve. I  am  glad  to  see  Mrs.  St.  Julian  out ;  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  her  at  church  since  their  return  from  Eu- 
rope ;  or  rather  since  his  return,  for  she  did  not  accompany 
him."  . 

"Did  not  acompany  him?  "  echoed  Florence,  almost  be- 
traying by  her  eager  questions  the  interest  she  felt.  "  Was  he 
not  absent  several  years  ?  " 

"  About  three  years,  I  think.  Mr.  St.  Julian  has  not 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  devoted  of  husbands ;  so  I 
suppose  the  separation  was  not  a  grievous  one,  to  him,  at 
least." 

"  And  she — his  wife — remained  in  New  York  ?  " 

"  No,  with  her  mother  at  New  Haven,  I  believe.  My 
dear  Miss  Fulton,  you  seem  interested  in  Mrs.  St.  Julian." 

("  Mrs.  St.  Julian ! "  what  a  name  that  was  to  her.) 

"  No,  oh !  no ;  nothing  but  woman's  curiosity,"  she  re- 
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plied,  with  an  eflfort  at  equivocation  that  caused  her  cheek 
to  burn;  and  pulling  the  check-string,  she  desired  the 
coachman  to  drive  faster,  though  he  was  then  going  at 
almost  furious  speed. 

What  was  the  agony  she  endured  in  the  effort  to  sup- 
press her  feelings  during  that  short  ride  home !  When  the 
carriage  stopped  at  her  own  door,  Judge  Woodward  assisted 
her  to  alight,  and  was  about  to  follow  her  into  the  house, 
but  she  could  endure  his  presence  no  longer. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure  !  "  she  said  hurriedly. 
"I  am  quite  indisposed.  Any  other  time  I  shall  be 
happy " 

"  Of  course.  Judge  Woodward  regretted  very  much 
that  Miss  Fulton  found  herself  so  unwell ;"  a  stately  bow, 
and  he  was  gone ;  and  Florence  breathed  freer,  and  walked 
with  a  hurried  step  to  her  own  room,  locked  herself  in  it, 
and  hastily  throwing  aside  her  bonnet  and  mantle  as  if  their 
weight  was  suffocating — so  hastily,  that  in  removing  the 
former,  she  pulled  down  the  whole  mass  of  her  beautiful 
hair,  which  fell  dishevelled,  but  unheeded,  around  her — she 
paced  wildly  to  and  fro  the  room  for  half  an  hour,  without 
pausing  for  an  instant ;  her  hands  clasped  tightly  over  her 
throbbing  bosom,  her  lips  and  cheeks  scarlet  with  agitation. 
How  wildly  the  waves  of  disappointment  and  despair  rolled 
through  her  storm-tossed  soul  in  that  wretched  half  hour, 
can  only  be  imagined  by  those  impassioned  beings,  who,  like 
her,  have  staked  the  heart's  most  cherished  feelings  on  the 
throw  of  a  single  die — and,  like  her,  lost.  After  the  first 
torrent  of  emotion  had  subsided,  bitter  regrets  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  acted  with  Claude,  tormented  her 
already  distracted  brain.  Had  she  not  almost  wooed  him 
to  her  side  ?  Had  she  not  evidently  in  her  manner  showed 
the  greatest  preference  for  his  society — ^neglected,  nay, 
almost  shunned  others,  when  he  was  near  ?  Had  he  not, 
during  the  short  period  of  his  acquaintance  with  her,  been 
ever  by  her  side,  and,  though  never  breathing  a  word  of 
love,  lavishing  a  thousand  lover-like  attentions  on  her  ? 
And  what  would  the  world  say  to  this  marked  flirtation 
with  a  married  man  ? "  But  after  all,  with  her  usual 
haughty  scorn  for  the  opinions  of  society,  she  felt  that  the 
"world's  dread   sneer"    was  nothing,   compared  with   this 
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sudden  crushing  of  her  deepest  feelings ;  this  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  bright  hopes  which  one  short  hour  before  were 
blooming  so  brightly  and  freshly  around  her.  Bitter  in- 
deed to  her  was  the  awakening  from  love's  sweet  dream  of 
madness.  The  lightning  blight  had  fallen  on  the  enchanted 
garden  of  the  heart's  paradise,  blasting  every  bud  and  blos- 
som there ;  and  now,  what  was  left  ?  Her  heart  refused  to 
answer  the  question.  Had  he  not  already  read  her  secret  ? 
Though  lip  had  not  answered  to  lip,  had  not  her  eyes,  her 
tell-tale  eyes,  returned  full  often  the  lava  flood-tide  which 
had  poured  from  his  own  into  her  inmost  soul  ?  Could  she 
but  forget  it ;  but  sink  into  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep,  to  wake 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  past ; — of  all  bygone  hopes,  of  all 
present  feelings,  fears,  despair  ! 

Such  wild,  incoherent  thoughts  as  these,  dashed  madly 
and  tumultuously  through  her  soul.  There  was  but  one  re- 
source on  earth  for  her ;  the  sparkling  cup  of  pleasure  yet 
wooed  her  fevered  lip;  vanity  still  whispered,  '  Drink,  drink 
deeper  still,  of  the  magic  draught ;  it  will  bring  forgetful- 
ness ;  it  must  not  be  said  that  the  proud  Florence,  the  tri- 
umphant, worshipped  belle,  mourns  over  a  broken  heart- 
dream.'  No,  she  must  be  gay,  proud,  triumphant  still ;  yea, 
she  must  learn  to  look  on  him,  and  tremble  not  beneath  his 
gaze,  thrill  not  at  his  touch ;  and  this  was  the  hardest  task 
of  all ;  could  she  ever  accomplish  it  ?  Pride,  prudence,  all 
that  was  best  and  loftiest  in  woman's  soul,  must  come  to  her 
aid.  She  would  avoid  him ;  she  would  school  her  look  and 
tone,  to  be  unto  him  as  unto  others.  And  i}ie7i,  when  she 
had  untaught  her  heart  its  passion-dream,  what  then  ?  She 
could  not  tell.  All  she  knew  was,  that  love  for  liim  was 
guilt ;  all  she  felt,  was  the  horror  of  that  word. 
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CHAPTER   XXI.  ''^ 

THE  orphan's  protector A  GLIMPSE   BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 

"  What  shall  be  done  with  this  refractory  girl  ? 


Old  Plat. 


'Tis  not  to  thee,  'tis  not  to  thee 
1  look  for  hope,  or  sympathy. 


It  was  several  mornings  after  the  events  detailed  in  our  last 
chapter,  that  Florence  sat  in  her  dressing-room,  lonely,  and 
unhappy.  A  thousand  varied  thoughts  swept  wildly  through 
her  mind.  In  the  midst  of  these  painful  meditations,  there 
was  a  tap  at  the  door,  or  rather  three  low,  deliberate  knocks. 
"  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  thought  she.  "  I  see  no  one  at  this 
hour ;  besides,  I  have  given  orders  to  be  denied  to  every  one 
to-day." 

Her  languid  "  come  in,"  was  answered  by  the  door  open- 
ing, and  her  uncle's  entrance.  She  rose,  received  him  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  and  placed  a  chair  for  him. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  uncle.  I  have  not  seen  you  at 
meals  for  some  days.     You  have  been  quite  well,  I  hope." 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Mr.  Fulton,  or 
rather  a  cold  calm  voice,  for  not  a  muscle  of  the  stern,  hard 
face  softened  in  acknowledgment  of  his  niece's  salutation; 
and  but  that  the  lips  moved,  you  would  not  have  known  from 
whence  the  voice  proceeded. 

"  What  a  man  you  are,  or  rather  what  a  lump  of  ice," 
thought  Florence,  as  she  looked  on  the  cold,  world-hardened 
visage  before  her,  and  then  at  the  "  customary  suit  of  sol- 
emn black,"  scrupulously  neat;  for  it  seemed  not  even  dust 
could  attach  itself  to  Mr.  Fulton ;  in  that  respect  certainly 
resembling  its  frail  kindred  dust,  mankind. 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  with  you  on  business,"  continued 
her  uncle  in  the  same  tone.  "  Mr.  Fitz  Friske  has  written 
me  that  he  intends  making  you  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  re- 
questing my  approbation  of  the  same.  What  are  your  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  ?  " 

"  I  think  Mr.  Fitz  Friske,"  replied  his  niece,  with  curl- 
ing lip  and  flashing  eye,  "  might  have  contented  himself 
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with  receiving  my  answer  to  his  suit,  without  exposing  to 
others  intentions  that  have  no  value  in  my  eyes." 

"  It  is  merely  the  respect  due  me,"  replied  her  uncle ; 
"  but  you  said  (if  I  heard  aright)  that  his  intentions  had  no 
value  in  your  eyes.  Do  I  understand  by  that,  that  you 
mean  to  refuse  him  ?  " 

"  Refuse  him  !  "  echoed  Florence.  "  Could  you  suppose 
that  I  would  accept  him  ?  " 

"  And  why  not?  He  is,  to  be  sure,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant little  simpleton  I  ever  saw ;  but  then,  he  has  a  very 
large  fortune,  and  you  may  go  farther,  and  fare  worse ;  you 
should  think  of  that.  I  assure  you  his  fortune  should  form 
a  very  considerable  item  in  the  calculations  of  a  woman 
with  your  habits  of  outlay."  j 

"  His  fortune  !  And  you  would  have  me  marry  an  '  in- 
significant little  simpleton'  for  his  fortune — a  man  I  can 
neither  respect  nor  love  !  "  said  Florence  indignantly. 

"  Love  !  "  echoed  her  uncle  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  And 
do  you  feed  your  imagination  with  any  such  absurd  idea  as 
marrying  for  love  ?  I  suppose  this  is  the  consequence  of 
those  foolish  romances  you  are  so  fond  of.  When  I  think 
of  it,  I  blame  myself,  that  I  had  not  taught  you  book-keep- 
ing, and  employed  your  leisure  moments  in  settling  up  my 
accounts,  instead  of  leaving  you  to  pore  over  such  trash. 
And  pray,  on  whom  have  your  '  maiden  aff'ections  '  centred 
themselves  ?  On  Mr.  Vernon,  I  suppose ;  I  see  he  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  and  just  the  sort  of  fellow  to  captivate  a 
romantic  young  lady — a  handsome,  black-eyed  boy.  He 
has  only  a  few  small  vices — among  the  number  the  trifling  . 
ones  of  drinking  and  gaming;  and  his  father  has  a  splendid 
estate — in  his  creditors'  books.     A  fine  match,  truly  !  " 

"  I  assure  you,  uncle,"  replied  Florence,  scarcely  able 
to  suppress  a  smile,  "  that  my  aspirations  do  not  tend  that 
way  at  all." 

"  Then  if  you  do  not  intend  to  marry  Mr.  Vernon,  upon 
whom  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  Miss  Fulton)  do  you 
intend  conferring  that  honor  ?  for  one  might  judge,  from 
your  conduct,  you  consider  it  such.  I  assure  you,  it  is  time 
you  were  making  up  your  mind  on  the  subject." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  there  existed  any  pressing  neces- 
sity for  such  a  step,"  said  Florence  firmly. 
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"  You  were  not  ?  Well,  then,  arc  you  aware,  that  in 
the  two  years  you  have  had  your  money  at  your  own  dispo- 
sal, you  have  spent  nearly  half  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  not,"  replied  she  indiflerently.  "  My  bills  are 
sent  to  you,  and  I  hear  no  more  of  them.  But  if  I  have, 
you  surely  have  enough  to  spare,"  she  was  about  to  add,  but 
she  checked  herself.  Her  uncle,  however,  seemed  to  divine 
her  thoughts,  for  he  answered  : 

"  You  think,  I  suppose,  when  that  is  gone,  you  will  come 
upon  me.  Let  me  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  you  are 
mistaken.  I  have  other  uses  for  my  money ;  and  if  I  had 
not,  I  never  liked  fine  ladies,  and  never  intend  to  support 
one.  I  have  worked  too  hard  •for  what  I  have,  to  make 
.  ducks  and  drakes  of  it,  in  that  kind  of  style." 

"  I  assure  you,"  replied  Florence  ironically,  "  I  have  no 
intention  that  you 'should  consume  it  in  that  way;  indeed,  I 
think  the  operation  you  speak  of  would  be  a  difficult  one." 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  jest,"  replied  her  uncle  testily; 
for  in  spite  of  his  habitual  coldness  of  manner,  he  was  ex- 
citable, as  such  persons  generally  are.  "  My  time  is  valu- 
able. I  wish  to  warn  you.  Miss  Fulton,  that  it  is  time  you 
were  endeavoring  to  secure  an  establishment,  suitable  to 
your  expensive  habits,  and  a  husband  to  take  care  of  you. 
You  can't  go  on  this  way  always ;  and  when  what  little 
money  you  have  is  gone " 

"  It  is  time  enough  then  to  sell  myself,"  interrupted 
Florence  bitterly. 

"  Bshaw !  you  talk  nonsense,  as  all  romantic,  idle  girls 
do ;  you  could  marry  well  if  you  would,  and  more  the  fool 
you  if  you  don't  do  it.  You  are  an  orphan,  and  need  a 
protector.  You  seem  to  have  a  knack  of  taking  in  men, 
though  heaven  knows  how ;  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  cap- 
tivating in  you — once  an  awkward,  bad  child,  now  an  airy, 
fine  lady." 

"  Taking  in  men  ?  "  echoed  Florence,  her  fine  eyes  flash- 
ing with  scorn. 

"  Well,  captivating  them,  if  it  suits  your  ladyship  bet- 
ter," replied  her  imperturbable  uncle.  "  It's  all  the  same 
thing  in  the  long  run.  But  to  return  to  my  subject :  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  you  play  your  cards  well,  you  will  receive 
an  ofi"er  from  Judge  Woodward." 
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"  I  have  already  had  that  honor,"  answered  his  niece 
coldly. 

"  Ah  !  and  have  accepted  it,  of  course.  I  beg  your  par- 
don.    I  didn't  know " 

"  I  have  not  accepted  him,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so," 
she  interrupted,  firmly.  "I  shall  not  marry  Judge  Wood- 
ward." 

"Not  marry  Judge  Woodward!"  repeated  her  startled 
hearer,  now  fairly  thrown  off  his  equilibrium.  "  Is  the  girl 
mad  ?  Not  marry  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
State  ?  a  man  that  any  woman  might  be  proud  to  secure ; 
worthy,  far  more  than  worthy  of  you  !  " 

"  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  do  not  marry  him," 
she  answered  with  calm  dignity.  "  I  do  not  love  him,  and 
I  would  not  wrong  such  a  man,  by  marrying  him  without 
love." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  her  uncle,  relapsing  into  his  former 
cold,  stern  manner.  "  Do  as  you  please.  Were  you  my 
daughter,  I  should  force  you  into  measures,  but  as  it  is,  I 
don't  care  enough  for  you  to  make  any  unnecessary  exer- 
tions for  your  welfare.  Go  on  to  the  devil,  if  you  will ;  make 
such  a  match  as  your  mother  did,  when  she  ran  off  with  my 
harum-scarum  nephew,  and  came  to  me  to  be  dependent." 

"  I  am  not  dependent,"  exclaimed  the  orphan  girl,  her 
feelings  wrought  up  beyond  the  pitch  of  endurance,  by  her 
uncle's  coarseness  and  harshness. 

There  is  no  saying  where  this  scene  would  have  termina- 
ted, had  there  not  been  at  this  juncture  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  the  harsh  visage  of  Mrs.  Sharp,  the  housekeeper,  intrud- 
ed itself,  to  say  that  a  "  gentleman  on  business  wished  to 
see  Mr.  Fulton  directly." 

The  houskeeper  manifested  no  surprise  at  the  looks  and 
tones  of  Florence  and  her  uncle.  Such  things  were  of  too 
common  occurrence  to  cause  surprise,  for  it  was  thus,  that 
almost  every  interview  between  the  two  terminated. 

Mr.  Fulton  left  the  room,  and  again  Florence  was  alone. 
Alone  with  her  crushed  spirit,  and  wounded  feelings  ;  alone 
with  her  own  wild,  sad  thoughts.  She  paced  to  and  fro  the 
room,  as  was  her  custom  when  much  agitated ;  her  face  cov- 
ered with  her  hands,  while  tears  coursed  through  her  fingers, 
— bitter   tears,  wrung  from  her  very  heart  depths.      Nor 
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were  such  tears,  rare  with  the  gay,  the  elegant,  the  admired 
Florence.  So  much  does  "  the  inner  life  mock  at  the  out- 
er." With  all  the  adulation  lavished  at  her  feet,  she  was  in- 
deed a  lonely  being, — for  whatever  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd, 
'tis  to  the  circle  of  home,  that  the  heart  looks  for  com- 
panionship. In  the  gentle  and  kindly  influences  of  home, 
we  seek  for  happiness — for  our  dearest  meed  of  approbation — 
and  lonely  indeed  is  he,  who  has  none  of  these  to  cheer  his 
way, — to  woo  his  heart  from  the  falsehood,  the  sin  of  world- 
ly pleasure,  to  higher,  better  things, — to  the  holy  aims,  and 
lofty  purposes,  which  spring  to  life  around  the  household 
altar.  Alas  for  Florence,  with  her  warm,  passionate  feel- 
ings, that  such  a  lonely  lot  was  hers  ! 

She  had  not  even  a  female  friend  or  confidant  to  whom 
she  could  confide  the  thousand  sentiments  and  feelings  which 
are  ever  bubbling  up  in  a  maiden's  heart, — and  for  her  griefs, 
where  could  she  turn  for  sympathy  ?  'Tis  seldom  that  a 
woman  forms  many  female  intimacies,  whose  society  is 
courted  with  avidity  by  the  other  sex ;  perhaps  because  her 
time  and  thoughts  are  too  much  absorbed  for  the  formation 
of  those  little  sentimental  friendships,  in  which  young  ladies 
who  have  nothing  else  to  think  of,  take  such  especial  de- 
light ;  perhaps  the  greater  cause  may  be  traced  to  that  se- 
cret feeling  in  the  female  heart,  which  prompts  the  sex  to 
look  with  coldness,  or  dislike,  on  those  who  have  the  "  bal- 
ance of  power  "  on  their  side. 

Reader  !  do  you  pity  Florence  ?  If  you  do  not,  she  will 
not  care,  for  she  is  too  proud  to  ask  for  pity ;  but  if  you  do, 
we  shall  be  rather  grateful  than  otherwise. 

Her  gloomy  revery  was  interrupted  by  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Moreton,  remonstrating  with  her,  for  refusing  to  attend  one 
of  her  "evenings,"  saying  she  was  sure  it  was  caprice,  and 
begging,  if  she  was  not  too  much  indisposed,  she  would  alter 
her  resolution,  and  come. — "  I  will  go,"  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "  After  all,  I  cannot  avoid  meeting 
liim  in  society,  and  my  resolution  must  be  weak  indeed,  if  I 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  his  presence." 

It  was  true,  as  Florence  had  told  her  uncle,  that  Judge 
Woodward  had  made  her  an  ofi"er  of  marriage ;  not  as  if 
sensible  of  the  honor  he  conferred,  by  laying  at  her  feet  a 
hand  and  heart  which  had  been  assiduously  sought  by  the 
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most  experienced  "  anglers  "  of  the  day, — ^but  with  as  lowly 
and  reverential  homage,  as  ever  knight  of  old  bowed  at  his 
lady's  shrine,  did  he  "  woo  this  sweet  angel,  to  cheer  the  soli- 
tude of  his  bachelor  home," — offer  his  protection,  and  name, 
to  the  lonely  orphan  girl.  "  I  do  not  ask  you,"  he  said,  in- 
terrupting the  reply  which  trembled  on  her  lip,  "  to  decide 
my  fate  at  once, — 1  dare  not  hope  that  you  love  me  now.  I 
know  that  yours  is  not  a  heart  to  be  won  without  wooing, 
and  you  may  not  have  anticipated  my  intentions ;  but  if,  after 
months  of  devotion,  that  heart  may  be  mine,  I  shall  be  more 
than  rewarded."  And  after  the  interview  was  over,  Florence 
retired  to  her  room,  to  weep  bitterly  at  the  thought  that  her 
wayward  heart  could  give  no  return  save  gratitude  for  the 
love  of  one  so  truly  noble.  "  Oh  !  "  she  murmured, — "  Oh  ! 
that  I  could  love  this  man,  who  of  all  others  commands  my 
respect  and  esteem.  I  will  try  to  love  him,  yes,  I  will  try ; 
for  I  must  stifle  this  unfortunate  passion  for — for — "  she  hesi- 
tated ;  not  even  to  herself  could  she  breathe  that  name — she 
trembled  with  agitation.  Ah !  woman,  well  may'st  thou 
tremble,  when  a  name  has  such  power  as  this.  "  But  I 
feel  it  is  vain,"  she  continued  passionately  ;  "  never  can  I 
feel  for  Judge  Woodward  as  I  have  felt  for  another.  For 
me  there  can  be  but  one  on  earth.  Every  dream  of  my  deep 
heart,  every  aspiration  of  my  lone,  proud  soul,  has  been 
his.  God  created  but  two  souls  like  ours ;  why,  then,  did 
He  permit  a  cursed  fate  to  separate  us — and  why  should  I 
be  doomed  to  love  thus  wildly,  and,  oh  heaven !  now  thus 
guiltily  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

love's  game  op  cross-purposes. 

Love  has  many  ways  to  decoy  hearts,  but  perhaps  he  is  ofttimes  most  dangerous 
when  he  seems  coldest. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Florence  dressed  for  Mrs.  Moreton'a 
party ;  yet  from  some  motive  of  which  she  was  scarce  con- 
scious herself,  she  bestowed  more  than  usual  pains  on  her 
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toilet;  and  wlien  she  finished  that  important  operation,  never 
had  her  mirror  refieoted  a  more  beautiful  image.  There  was 
no  gayety  on  lip  or  brow ;  none  of  that  proud,  calm,  queenly 
consciousness  of  beaut^r  iu  ber  expression  she  usually  wore ; 
but  there  was  a  world  of  melancholy  feeling  shining  far 
down  in  the  depths  of  her  dark  eyes,  a  deepened  flush  on  her 
cheek,  a  subdued  tone  in  her  loveliness  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression),  that  rendered  her,  if  not  more  striking,  cer- 
tainly more  interesting. 

When  she  made  her  entree  in  Mrs.  Moreton's  drawing- 
room,  leaning  on  Judge  Woodward's  arm,  Claude  was  the 
first  person  her  eyes  fell  upon.  He  instantly  approached  her ; 
her  heart  throbbed  wildly,  and  the  flush  on  her  cheek  deep- 
ened ;  but  drawing  herself  up  with  a  cold  bow,  she  swept 
past  him,  made  the  salutations  of  the  evening,  in  her  usual 
graceful  way,  to  Mrs.  Moreton,  and  then,  unheeding  the  num- 
ber of  eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  her,  and  the  dandies  on  tiptoe 
about  to  encircle  her,  she  moved  to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  room,  and  seated  herself — ^with  Judge  Woodward  by  her 
side — in  the  recess  of  a  window,  on  a  divan  holding  but  two. 
This  was  precisely  what  the  judge  liked,  for  without  wish- 
ing to  monopolize,  he  yet  disliked  to  stand  amid  the  crowd 
of  dandies — their  ages  ranging  from  sixteen  up — generally 
surrounding  the  fashionable  belle. 

Claude  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  and  when  she  turned 
her  own  almost  involuntarily  in  the  direction  where  she  left 
him,  he  was  standing  precisely  in  the  same  spot,  his  arms 
folded,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
pain  and  mystification.  She  felt  a  pang  of  self-reproach  as 
she  saw  the  expression.  "  I  have  pained  him,"  she  thought. 
"  He  does  not  know  the  cause  of  my  coldness,  and  he  is  in- 
nocent of  any  intentional  offence.  I  ought  not  to  have  acted 
thus;  "  and  she  again  raised  her  eyes,  which  had  fallen  be- 
neath his  gaze,  and  looked  for  him,  but  he  was  gone.  He 
was  standing  by  Eva  Moreton's  side,  conversing  with  an  air 
of  assumed  gayety.  "  How  pretty  Eva  looks  this  evening,'' 
said  Florence  languidly,  more  for  something  to  say  than 
any  thing  else,  for  her  usual  brilliant  flow  of  conversation 
forsook  her. 

Judge  Woodward  looked  towards  Eva,  and  lovely  as  he 
always  thought  her,  he  never  was  more  struck  by  her  loveli- 
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ness  than  to-night ;  she  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  crape  of  the 
faintest  rose  hue,  her  beautiful  neck  and  arms,  fair  and  soft 
as  the  fleecy  clouds,  wreathed  with  pearls,  and  her  golden 
hair  braided  around  the  fair  Madonna  face,  the  color  on  her 
cheek  like  the  inner  rose-tint  of  the  sea-shell,  and  her  blue 
eyes  wearing  that  subdued  expression  of  sadness,  like  the 
gaze  uplifted  to  heaven  by  a  penitent  in  prayer. 

"  She  is  looking  indeed  lovely,"  replied  Judge  Wood- 
ward, "  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  for  I  have  of  late  felt  some 
uneasiness  about  my  dear  little  cousin;  she  has  been  look- 
ing pale  and  sad." 

"  Pale  and  sad  !  "  echoed  Florence.  "  I  didn't  know 
any  one  could  look  sad  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Moreton 
house." 

"  Eva,  you  know,  is  not  very  fond  of  gayety ;  and  she  ia 
such  a  little  home-bird,  I  expect  she  is  beginning  to  long  for 
the  cottage  at  Oakwood,  and  her  mother's  smiles." 

"  Ah !  yes,"  said  Florence  mournfully ;  "  she  has  a 
mother,"  and  her  large  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Her  companion  looked  on  her  with  deep  sympathy,  and 
low,  earnest  tones  of  tenderness  fell  from  his  lips.  Florence, 
whose  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  Eva,  started  slightly.  Judge 
Woodward's  eyes  followed  hers;  and  he  too  was  struck 
painfully  by  the  expression  of  Eva's  face  at  the  moment. 
Her  cheek  was  white  as  death,  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  she 
seemed  vainly  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  agitation  she  could 
not  control.  As  she  replied  to  her  companion's  words,  she 
looked  towards  Judge  Woodward  and  Florence,  and  seeing 
their  eyes  riveted  on  her,  she  blushed  like  a  guilty  thing, 
and  turned  her  head  quickly,  but  continued  to  listen  with 
absorbing  interest  to  the  words  of  Claude  St.  Julian.  A  mo- 
ment afterwards,  the  whole  expression  of  her  face  changed, 
as  her  features  lighted  up  with  an  answering  smile  to  that 
which  glowed  on  his  lips.  An  instant  after,  several  gentle- 
men approached  and  surrounded  her,  and  Florence  could  see 
no  more,  but  she  was  thoroughly  mystified.  A  pang,  sud- 
den, sharp,  and  quick  as  death,  shot  through  her  soul. 
"  What  could  have  been  the  words  of  Claude,  to  Eva,  to  pro-^ 
duce  such  an  effect  ?  Perhaps  he  is  a  universal  lady-killer," 
she  thought,  "  and  may  possess  the  same  power  over  others 
that  he  has  over  me;"  but  a  moment  after  she  discarded  the 
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thought,  for  it  was  too  utterly  at  variance  with  her  know- 
ledge of  Eva's  character  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

"  Miss  Fulton  seems  to  be  carrying  on  a  desperate  flirta- 
tion with  the  stately  judge  to-night,"  were  Claude's  words 
to  Eva.  "  He  seems  very  attentive  to  her  of  late.  You 
ought  to  assert  your  prerogative,  and  forbid  a  flirtation  in 
that  quarter.  If  rumor  speaks  true,  you  have  the  rio-ht  to 
do  so."  ,      ° 

JThe  color  forsook  Eva's  cheek.  "You  are  mistaken," 
she  saixi,  with  an  endeavor  at  firmness ;  though  so  unused 
was  she  to  disguise  or  dissimulation,  that  her  voice  trembled 
perceptibly.  "  I  knowTo  what  you  allude.  The  report  is 
false.  ,'My  cousin  is  devoted  to  Miss  Fulton,  and  intends 
addressing  her,  if  he  has  not  done  so  already." 

St.  Julian  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  her  death-white 
cheek,  and  quivering  lip,  and  said : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Eva  eagerly. 

"  I  don't  like  to  say ;  since,  if  repeated,  he  might  think 
it  a  subject  on  which  I  had  no  right  to  express  an  opinion." 

"I  shall  not  mention  it,"  replied  Eva;  "do  tell  me 
why?" 

"  Then,  simply,  because  he  will  not  be  loved  in  return; 
which  he  deserves  to  be." 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  demanded  his  listener, 
quickly. 

"  Because  Miss  Fulton  is  a  woman  of  too  much  romance, 
too  much  passion — ^if  I  may  use  the  expression — to  love  a 
man  like  Judge  Woodward.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
does  not  come  up  to  her  ideal  standard — he  may  be  superior 
to  it — but  he  is  not  the  sort  of  hero  to  captivate  her  fancy. 
She  will  not,  like  some  women,  worship  and  venerate  him  for 
his  superior  mental  gifts,  for  Miss  Fulton  is  too  peerlessly 
endowed  herself,  to  bow  to  any  one  on  that  score.  Judge 
Woodward  is  a  strictly  practical  man ;  the  outlines  of  his 
character  are  strongly  and  distinctly  marked ;  there  is  no 
scope  for  imagination,  or  romance,  about  him.  Oh,  no  !  she 
will  never  love  him — I  should  sooner  suspect  her  of  fancying 
Harry  Vernon — and  Judge  Woodward  will  not  regret  it 
long;  I  foresee  that  also,"  he  continued,  looking  kindly  on  her, 
and  smiling  one  of  his  ineffably  sweet  smiles,  which  always 
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■went  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  heart.  So  it  seemed  to 
Eva  now ;  for  in  spite  of  herself,  she  felt  a  thrill  of  mingled 
joy  and  pain  at  what  she  had  just  heard.  Claude  movg 
away  as  other  gentlemen  approached.  *^ 

"  I  have  read  one  secret  in  a  lady's  face  to-night," 
thought  he,  as  he  once  more  stood  alone  in  the  crowd. 
"  That  poor  innocent  little  girl  loves  her  cousin  with  her 
whole  soul ;  and  he,  he  loves  Florence.  Well,  I  have  shed 
one  ray  of  comfort  on  Eva's  heart ;  and  it  was  for  ^ffis^I 
spoke  as  I  did ;  otherwise  I  should  not  have  expre^ed  my^ 
sentiments  so  freely,  true  as  th^  are.  Florence  lo.TJfe'^ 
Judge  Woodward  ?  No,  a  man  must  have  a  dash  of  the 
Spanish  cavalier,  dark  curls,  black .  eyes;  and  jet%*  mus-  v- 
tache," — and  he  stroked  his  own  mustSohe  complacently,— 
"  to  captivate  her  fancy,  and  even  a  slight  air  of*  the  Italian 
brigand  would  not  go  amiss.  I  wonder  what'is'tBe  matter 
■with  the  haughty  beauty  to-night,  that  she  treats  'me* '"son 
coldly.  By  heavens,  I'll  not  submit  to  it.  Here  she  haa 
been  for  the  last  two  weeks  playing  the  fascinating  to  per- 
fection ;  lavishing  her  sweetest  smiles  and  glances  on  me,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  aspirant,  and  now  it  is  '  Mr, 
St.  Julian ; '  and  he  imitated  her  haughty  bow  and  manner, 
"  She  is  a  regular  coquette,  and  wants  to  discover  the  extent 
of  her  power  over  me.  Well,  we'll  see  who  will  beat  in  this 
game.  Veni,  vidi,  vici,  has  been  hitherto  my  motto ;  but  I 
have  a  formidable  foe  to  contend  with  now,  and  my  own 
heart  is  for  once  in  danger." 

Mrs.  De  Vere  Moreton,  who  had  not  as  yet  given  up  all 
hopes  of  Judge  Woodward  as  a  prize  for  her  own  protegee, 
did  not  at  all  like  the  aspect  of  affairs  between  that  gentle- 
man and  Florence ;  so,  upon  her  first  disengaged  moment, 
she  flew  around  the  room,  to  the  corner  where  they  were  en- 
sconced. 

"  Florence,  love,  allow  me  to  intrude  upon  your  sweet 
solitude ;  you  have  been  quite  long  enough  immured  in  this 
solitary  corner.  Here  are  a  train  of  gallant  knights,  dying 
with  envy  and  despair,  and  afraid  to  approach  within  the 
charmed  circle;  but  I  have  broken  the  ring.  We  want 
some  music  on  the  harp.  Come  forth,  and  give  us  the  light 
of  your  countenance.  Judge  Woodward  will,  I  am  sure, 
excuse  my  interrupting  your  Ute-d-Ute,  but  we  cannot  per- 
mit him  to  mononolize." 


b-    1 
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Judge  Woodward  disclaimed  any  such  intention, 

"  Mr.  St.  Julian,  I  am  just  looking  for  you  to  sing  a 
duet  with  Florence ;  come  L " 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  Claude,  "but——" 

"  Oh  !  no  excuses,  but  come  on ;  you  must  oblige  us." 

St.  Julian  approached  Florence  timidly;  deferentially 
he  bowed,  and  said  in  low  tones : 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  Miss  Fulton  for 
me  to  accompany  her." 

"  No  !  oh,  no  !  "  replied  she ;  "  but  I  don't  wish  to  sing 
to-night,  and  must  persist  in  refusing.  The  harp  is  not  in 
tune,  nor  is  my  soul  a-ttuned  to  song,"  she  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  and  her  eye-lashes  drooped  mournfully,  and  her  cheek 
flushed  deeper,  but  no  one  noticed  it  but  Claude;  and  him 
no  look  or  tone  ever  escaped. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  refuse,"  said  Mrs.  Moreton,  "  Mr. 
St.  Julian,  give  us  one  of  your  songs  with  the  guitar." 

Claude  did  not  refuse,  for  the  request  was  precisely  what 
he  wished  for  at  the  moment.  Song  with  him  was  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  every  note, 
and  every  word  "tell."  His  voice  was  remarkably  fine, 
clear  and  musical,  and  he  sang,  too,  without  affectation. 
He  took  the  guitar,  and  striking  with  a  bold  hand  a  few 
chords,  sung  with  feeling  a  song,  the  burden  of  which  was, 
"  wounded  friendship,  admiration — nay,  affection,  pure,  pla- 
tonic,  spirituelle  in  its  nature,  born  of  the  congeniality  of 
mind  with  mind — thrown  back  upon  itself,  chilled  and  re- 
pelled by  the  sudden  coldness  of  its  recipient ;  "  and  as  he 
sung,  his  deep,  passionate  gaze,  unheeding  all  beside,  fixed 
itself  on  Florence,  and  vainly  she  tried  to  suppress  the  con- 
scious blush  which  rose  to  her  cheek. 

"  Miss  Fulton,"  said  a  low  voice  at  her  side,  as  she  was 
standing  in  the  shawl  room,  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
awaiting  the  announcement  of  her  carriage,  which  she  had 
sent  Judge  Woodward  to  see  after.  She  turned;  Claude 
was  by  her  side. 

"  Miss  Fulton,"  he  said,  in  frank,  though  sad  tones,  "  in 
what  way  have  I  offended  you  ?  I  am  certain,  from  your 
manner  this  evening,  that  I  have,  though  unconsciously, 
given  offence.     Let  me  beg " 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  St.  Julian,"   interrupted  Florence,  the- 
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roughly  ashamed  of  lier  coldness,  knowing  that  he  could  not 
divine  the  cause.     "  I  meant  nothing,  I  assure  you." 

"  Then  I  am  too  happy.  I  may  come,  then,  and  read  to 
you  to-morrow,-  the  poem  we  spoke  of  the  other  day  ?  " 

She  hesitated. 

"  Ah !  I  see,"  said  Claude,  looking  disappointed,  "  it 
will  not  be  agreeable  ;  pardon  me." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  act;  "  yes, 
it  is;  you  may  come." 

"  A  thousand  thanks !  Here  is  Judge  Woodward.  Good 
night." 

"  Good  night;"  and  she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  kind 
smile,  though  her  heart  throbbed,  and  her  pulses  beat  pain- 
fully in  the  eflfort  to  preserve  her  usual  gay  self-possession. 
He  took  that  little  hand  with  a  low  bow,  and  the  slightest 
imaginable  pressure ;  but  slight  as  it  was,  it  thrilled  burn- 
ingly  through  his  own  veins,  and  sent  a  yet  more  painful 
throb  to  the  heart  of  its  recipient. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MR,     FITZ    FRISKE    IS    WOUNDED    ON    A    TENDER   POINT. SOME 

ACCOUNT    OF    THE    LIFE    AND    PARENTAGE    OF    THE    BROAD' 
WAY  DANDY. 

"  Would  that  the  world  had  a  shorter  memory." 

The  New-made  Man. 

In  a  large  and  handsome  mansion,  whose  aristocratic,  or 
rather  fashionable  locality,  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  when 
we  say  it  was  on  Fifth  Avenue — in  an  apartment  furnished 
with  more  pretensions  to  gaudy  show  than  elegance — re- 
clined, on  a  chaise  lounge,  the  elegant  Mr.  Fitz  Friske. 
This  epitome  of  mankind  was  attired  in  a  dressing-gown  of 
flowered  satin,  his  feet  elevated  as  high  as  possible  in  the 
air ;  the  stump  of  a  cigar,  which  had  burned  itself  out,  rest- 
ing, as  if  unconsciously  to  himself,  between  his  lips.  His 
attitude  was  one  of  extreme  dejection,  and  his  thoughts  far 
from  agreeable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expression — ^no! 
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we  beg  the  little  gentleman's  pardon,  he  had  no  expres- 
sion— but  the  general  air  which  reigned  about  him.  His 
mustache,  generally  trimmed  and  arranged  in  the  extreme 
d  la  mode^  looked  neglected,  and,  to  use  an  expressive 
phrase,  somewhat  seedy.  His  hair,  generally  so  faultlessly 
arranged,  and  glistening  with  Macassar  oil,  hung  negligently 
around  his  face ;  and  his  cravat,  that  ne  plus  ultra  of  a 
dandy's  ambition,  was  absolutely  awry. 

Occasionally  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh, — or  rather  a  long- 
drawn  inspiration  ;  and  pulling  a  note  from  his  pocket,  read 
and  re-read  it.  He  was  the  picture  of  a  man  who  had  just 
received  a  refusal — a  very  severe  one — from  the  "  idol  of  his 
affections." 

"  Isn't  it  too  bad,  to  think  that  Florence  Fulton  should 
treat  me  so,"  he  muttered,  dropping  the  affected  phraseology 
he  used  in  the  drawing-room.  "  Not  that  I  care  much 
about  her,  or  any  other  woman ;  but  then  she  would  have 
made  an  excellent  mistress  for  this  establishment,  and  it ' 
needs  one  bad  enough.  What  could  have  made  her  refuse 
me  ?  and  then  so  demned  cool  about  it  too.  The  woman 
must  be  perfectly  heartless,  to  resist  such  personal  attrac- 
tions as  these ; "  and  he  walked  up  to  a  large  mirror,  which 
reflected  a  little  dapper  figure,  and  a  countenance,  the  insig- 
nificance of  whose  features  was  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  the  silly  smirk  of  an  overweening  self-conceit. 

Mr.  Fitz  Friske,  however,  seemed  to  contemplate  the 
image  reflected  in  the  mirror  with  infinite  satisfaction,  and 
to  derive  much  consolation  therefrom.  "  Well,  if  she  won't 
have  me,  there  are  many  others  who  will.  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  a  woman  in  New  York  that  wouldn't  be  glad  to  be 
Mrs.  Fitz  Friske,  the  wife  of  the  '  man  of  ton,'  " — and  he 
drew  himself  up,  as  if  the  very  thought  would  elevate  his 
pigmy  proportions  to  those  of  a  giant ;  "  saving  and  except- 
ing the  one  I  had  the  demned  folly  to  choose  out  of  them 
all.  Who  does  the  woman  expect  to  marry,  I  wonder?"  and 
he  fell  into  a  thinking  fit,  as  if  this  was  a  problem  difl&cult 
indeed  of  solution.  "  Well,  I  give  it  up  for  a  bad  job,"  he 
said  at  length.  "  I  can't  imagine  what  she  can  be  looking 
for.  Refuse  me !  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  stranger  it 
seems.  She  must  have  some  secret  reason  that  I  know  not 
of.      Oh !    I  have  it ;    it's  that  cursed  soap  business  my 
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father  was  engaged  in,  and  be  demned  to  it.  I  will  never 
get  over  that ;  it  will  be  my  death  yet ; "  and  Mi-.  Fitz 
Friske  shook  his  head,  and  looked  as  despairing  as  if  already 
on  the  verge  of  the  tomb,  brought  hither  solely  by  the  kill- 
ing reminiscences  of  the  "  soap  business."  It  was  but 
too  true.  The  respected  parent  of  the  Broadway  dandy 
commenced  life  a  soap-boiler,  and  continued  in  this  business, 
finding  it  lucrative,  until  he  became  well  known  by  all  deal- 
ers in  soap — quite  an  extensive  portion  of  the  community — 
as  being  the  best  manufacturer  of  the  article  in  the  city. 

The  worthy  couple  wlio  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  the  illustrious  Fitz  Friske,  hailed  as  their 
"  own  native  land,"  "  the  blissed  ould  counthry,  Erin's 
green  Isle;"  and  the  name  stamped  on  their  joint  produc- 
tions— soap,  and  their  infant  hope — was  Patrick  0 'Friske. 
Time  passed  on,  and,  as  he  passed,  threw  golden  showers 
into  the  dirty  apron  of  the  soap-boiler.  His  son,  sole  heir 
to  the  honors  of  their  house,  was  placed  at  the  best  schools. 
It  was  the  old  soap-boilor's  system  to  place  him  at  schools 
where  he  would  receive  a  good  education,  and  associate  with 
children  of  his  own  rank  in  life;  but  the  mother  entertained 
higher  aspirations  for  the  son  and  heir  of  this  illustrious 
house. 

"  Suren't,  Pathrick,  and  why  shouldn't  the  precious 
darlint  be  put  at  school,  avic  the  quality  ?  He  shall  do  no 
less ;  he  shall  be  with  the  tong  of  the  city — may  the  Virgin 
bless  him.  Who  knows  what  our  little  sprig  of  Ameriky, 
grafted  on  the  tree  of  ould  Ireland,  may  come  to  be  yit,  in 
this  great  counthry.  Arrah  !  Pathrick,  ye  have  no  pride 
of  your  own,  ye  have  not,"  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
mother  triumphed. 

She  very  wisely  reflected,  that  if  brought  up  in  New 
York,  amid  the  society  and  associations  surrounding  herself 
and  lord,  little  Patrick  would  be  likely  to  continue  among 
them  all  his  life ;  or  that,  at  least,  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  impart  to  him  the  polish  of  refinement,  opposed 
by  such  influences.  So  he  was  placed  at  a  fashionable  insti- 
tution, at  some  distance  from  the  city ;  which  piece  of  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  he  repaid  when  he  re- 
turned home  in  the  vacations,  by  snubbing  both ;  afi'ecting 
the  most  lordly  superiority  over  them,  and  looking  down 
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with  ineffable  contempt  on  the  associations  of  the  family 
roof-tree;  all  of  which  Mrs.  O'Friske  regarded  as  the  most 
decided  manifestations  of  high  breeding  and  refinement,  and 
rejoiced  to  think  that  her  dear  Paddy  had  fallen  so  readily 
into  the  manners  of  the  tong.  She  "  always  knew  her  jewel 
was  boi'n  for  a  raal  jintlemon,  and  now  he  proved  it."  Her 
worthy  lord  and  master  (in  name)  was  not  quite  so  much 
rejoiced  at  these  evidences  of  gentility,  on  the  part  of  his  son 
and  heir,  but  he  merely  shook  his  head,  and  deprecating  a 
domestic  hurricane,  remained — perhaps  unwisely — silent. 

As  Patrick,  Jr.,  grew  up  to  years  of  maturity,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  ashamed  of  his  father's  employment ; 
and,  moved  by  a  continual  storm  of  entreaties  on  his  son's 
part,  ably  seconded  by  tears,  scoldings,  etc.,  on  that  of 
the  meek  and  tender  partner  of  his  bosom,  Mr.  O'Friske 
resolved  to  shut  up  shop,  and  retire  from  business.  Just  as 
he  had  reached  this  glorious  era  in  the  lives  of  all  business 
people,  Death  called  round  upon  the  old  gentleman,  and 
politely  informed  him  that  his  time  had  arrived  to  quit  all 
the  cares  of  this  sublunary  sphere,  and  betake  himself  to 
another ;  but  whether  higher  or  lower,  "  deponent  saith  not." 
Mr.  O'Friske,  in  some  doubt — good  Catholic  as  he  was — as 
to  whether  he  should  find  the  other  world  as  agreeable  as 
this,  demurred  very  much  at  this  proposition,  and  Death, 
finding  him  so  refractory,  dropped  his  politeness,  and  took 
him, — will  I,  nill  I, — not  a  great  deal  to  the  regret  of  his  son, 
who,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  would  have  been  rather 
pleased  had  his  "mamma  dear  "  accompanied  "  the  dear  de^ 
parted"  on  his  voyage  home;  and  whose  sentiments,  had 
they  been  sounded  on  the  day  of  his  father's  funeral,  would 
have  been  a  decided  approval  of  the  Hindoo  method  of  dis- 
posing of  widows.  Thus  satisfactorily  would  he  have  dis- 
posed of  the  two  greatest  drawbacks  upon  his  advancement 
in  life — his  vulgar  parents.  They  had  finished  their  work,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned ;  they  had  given  him  life — but  then 
this  was,  it  was  true,  rather  a  mortifying  reflection, — nurtured 
in  love  his  infant  years,  showered  upon  him  every  advantage 
in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  now  nothing  remained  but  to 
give  him  their  wealth,  and  get  out  of  his  way.  •  He  would 
have  borne  the  death  of  both  with  the  serene  fortitude  of  a 
Christian,  and  murmured  not  at  the  blow,  had  Providence 
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chosen  to  inflict  it.  But  Mrs.  O'Friske,  if  not  destined  to 
shine  in  the  circles  of  high  life,  was  to  live  for  many  years 
yet,  to  watch  over  the  rising  fortunes  of  her  "  darlint." 

Patrick  O'Friske,  Jr.,  was  of  age  at  his  father's  death. 
He  determined  to  make  good  use  of  the. large  fortune  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  At  first  he  proposed  boarding; 
he  would  have  rooms  down  town,  at  some  fashionable  hotel, 
and  his  mother  could  board  at  a  more  retired  private  board- 
ing-house ;  but  this  last,  that  lady  would  not  hear  to,  and 
for  once  he  found  it  vain  to  argue  the  point.  She  was 
determined  on  having  a  house  "  right  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
among  the  tong^''  and  there  alone  would  she  consent  to  go  ; 
and  as  she  was  quite  able  to  do  so,  having  .been  handsomely 
provided  for  by  her  deceased  lord,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
Patrick  but  to  acquiesce. 

A  mansion  was  accordingly  purchased  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  furnished  throughout  in  the  most  showy  and  expensive 
style.  To  be  sure,  things  were  not  put  exactly  in  their 
right  places ;  some  articles,  whose  legitimate  sphere  seemed 
to  be  the  chamber,  usurping  dominion  in  the  parlor,  and 
vice  versa;  but  Mrs,  O'Friske  was  in  happy  ignorance  of 
this;  and  "where  ignorance  is  bliss,"  etc.  The  0  was 
dropped  before  the  name  of  Friske,  and  the  youthful  aspi- 
rant had  serious  ideas  of  placing  "  De"  as  the  prefix  there- 
unto; but  at  last  he  decided,  in  despair  of  being  able  to 
give  it  the  Parisian  touch,  on  Fitz,  as  having  an  aristocratic 
sound;  and  "Fitz  Friske"  shone  resplendent  on  the  door- 
plate  of  the  mansion.  It  is  said  that  society  in  New  York 
is  extremely  accessible,  and  that  the  door  of  Fashion  yields 
readily  to  the  golden  key  of  wealth. 

We  are  inclined,  in  some  degree,  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  assertion;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  young  millionnaire 
was  not  long  in  gaining  access  to  the  halls  of  the  "  upper 
ten."  In  this  laudable  enterprise  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
Arthur  Plumdale,  who,  being  a  shark  that  was  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  gilded  fish,  happened  to  be  the  first  one  among 
the  elite  to  honor  our  friend  with  his  acquaintance.  As 
long  as  Patrick  was  inclined  to  play  the  liberal,  and  be  bled 
freely,  without  groaning  under  the  infliction,  Mr.  Plumdale 
was  equally  willing  to  load  him  with  an  everlasting  weight 
of  obligation,  by  introducing  him  gradually  (only  gradually, 
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SO  aa  always  to  leave  a  corps  de  reserve,  to  be  paid  for 
in  case  of  need),  to  the  numerous  and  fashionable  circle  of 
his  acquaintance.  But  for  once  Mr.  Pluradale  was  foiled  at 
his  own  weapons.  A  first  introduction  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired for  Patrick;  there  was  a  magic  sound  in  the  name  of 
"  the  young  millionnaire,"  which  secured  him  at  once  a  fa- 
vorable reception,  and  opened  the  doors  of  even  the  most 
exclusive — where  there  were  marriageable  daughters,  or  ex- 
travagant sons — and  there  are  few  families  which  cannot 
boast  a  liberal  number  of  these  blessings.  He  made  a  bril- 
liant debut.,  and  soon  became  "  the  dandy  of  the  day." 
This  position  once  secured,  the  first  efi"orts  of  the  ungrateful 
little  wretch  was  to  get  rid  of  his  expensive  friend,  for  he — • 
Mr.  Fitz  Friske — was  one  whose  ear  was  deaf  to  the  calls  of 
the  needy,  and  whose  fingers  clutched  instinctively  over  every 
guinea  in  their  grasp,  unless  that  guinea  was  to  purchase  a 
gratification  for  his  own  precious  self.  Not  vicious  enough 
to  like  vice  for  its  own  sake ;  too  narrow-minded  and  cold- 
hearted  to  be  easily  led  astray  by  the  follies  and  temptations, 
which  often  lure  the  generous  and  unsuspecting  to  ruin ;  he 
indulged  in  dissipation  no  farther  than  the  imperial  edicts 
of  the  autocrat  Fashion  required.  Mothers  and  fathers  ad- 
mired him  in  due  proportion,  and  pointed  him  out  as  "  a 
good,  safe  chance — a  young  man  of  such  exemplary  habits," 
to  their  daughters,  who  mentally  responded,  "  horrid  little 
simpleton!  I  am  sure  I  like  that  dear,  dashing  Bob  Such-a- 
one,  or  that  wild  scapegrace,  Harry  Thingumbob,  much 
better ;  but  then — he  has  the  money.''''  Mr.  Fitz  Friske  found 
much  more  difficulty  than  he  anticipated  in  getting  rid  of 
''  his  friend,"  who  had  no  idea  of  being  thus  taken  in  by  his 
own  dupe — -considering  Patrick  as  his  own  property,  by  the 
right  of  precedence, — and  who,  moreover,  entertained  such  an 
overpowering  affection  for  that  interesting  young  man,  as  to 
lead  him  to  declare,  a  dozen  times  a  day  (in  his  presence), 
that  he  loved  him  like  a  brother.  No  doubt  he  would  have 
been  his  brother,  if  he  could ;  but  that  being  in  the  course 
of  nature  impossible,  he  was  willing,  instead,  to  bear  towards 
him  the  somewhat  less  endearing  title  of  brother-in-law 
Towards  this  last  point  the  efforts  of  the  whole  family  were, 
for  a  time,  directed ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  Arthur  lavished 
upon  him  so  many  demonstrations  of  fraternal  affection  •  in 
6* 
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vain  that  the  mother  expressed  the  deepest  interest  in  him, 
and  begged  him  always  to  "  feel  at  home  in  her  house;"  in 
vain  that  the  charming  Augusta  lavished  her  most  enchant- 
ing smiles  upon  him,  and  when  these  failed,  as  a  derniere  re- 
sort, the  tender  and  budding  loveliness  of  Lettie,  the  sweet 
miss  of  sixteen  (or  "  by'r  Lady,'-'  twenty),  was  paraded  be- 
fore his  fastidious  eyes ;  the  fish  would  not  bite ;  and  at  last, 
in  a  fit  of  despair,  he  was  given  up  for  a  hopeless  case,  and 
in  their  hearts,  no  doubt,  fervently  consigned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  an  individual  whom  it  is  unnecessary  here  more 
particularly  to  mention,  as  our  worthy  and  intelligent  reader 
no  doubt  understands  perfectly  to  whom  we  allude.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  Plumdale  family  still  continued,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  terms  of  apparent  friendliness,  though  he 
had  long  since  dropped  the  intimacy  of  Arthur, 

"  Which  to  him  had  been  once  so  dear." 

It  was  impossible  to  metamorphose  old  Mrs.  O'Friske  into  a 
fine  lady,  and,  after  some  good-natured  efi'orts,  the  stars  of 
fashion  quietly  ceased  their  exertions,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  leaving  cards  now  and  then.  Occasionally  an 
invitation  found  its  way  into  her  sanctum,  but  this  was  rare, 
for  Patrick  gave  orders  to  the  servants — who  were  as  much 
ashamed  of  their  mistress  as  he  was  of  his  mother — to  bring 
all  such  missives  to  him,  and  once  in  his  hands,  they  rarely 
went  farther ;  and  thus  he  was  spared  the  mortification  of 
seeing  her  expose  herself  in  the  circle  where  he  seemed  to  be 
a  favored  guest.  True,  there  were  covert  sneers  and  sly 
jests,  every  now  and  then,  but  Patrick  was  content  with  his 
lot,  and  willing  to  swallow  the  pill  of  patronage,  however 
bitter,  provided  it  was  administered  by  the  hand  of  Fashion. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  soliloquy  of  Patrick,  or  Patterson  Fitz  Friske, 
as  he  now  wrote  his  name,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  mother, 
who  thought  it  quite  a  compliment  to  him  to  bear  the  name 
of  his  patron  saint,  and  insisted  on  writing  her  own  name 
with  the  "  good  ould  Irish  0'  "  still. 

"  Yes,  it's  that  demned  soap  business,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Let's  see  what  she  says  again ;  "  and  for  the  tenth  time  Mr. 
O' — ^we  beg  his  pardon,  Mr.  Fitz — Friske,  proceeded  to  ab- 
stract from  his  vest  pocket  the  fatal  missive,  which  had.  to 
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use  a  favorite  expression  of  his  mother,  "  totally  discombo- 
borated  his  narvous  system." 

"  Miss  Fulton  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  her  conduct 
towards  Mr.  Fitz  Friske  could  have  been  misconstrued  by 
him  into  the  slightest  encouragement  of  his  addresses ;  but 
since  Mr.  Fitz  Friske  seems,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  to 
have  formed  this  erroneous  opinion.  Miss  Fulton  feels  it  her 
duty  to  assure  him  that  he  is  laboring  under  a  delusion; 
hoping  this  will  be  sufficient  on  her  part,  and  that  this  silly, 
and — Miss  F.  feels  confident — but  momentary  affair,  will 
soon  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  both  parties  !  " 

"  Cool,  upon  my  soul !  I'll  go  straight  and  pop  the 
question  to  Gussy  Plumdale,  demned  if  I  don't !  I  always 
liked  her,  only  I  thought  I  ought  to  court  Miss  Fulton,  as  it 
was  the  fashion,  and  this  is  what  I  get  for  my  pains.  Gussy 
hasn't  much  money,  I  guess — which  I  hate  consumedly — but 
then  she  is  an  elegant  woman,  and  will  grace  my  establish- 
ment— and,  moreover,  I  want  to  be  revenged  on  that  demned 
Fulton  girl! "  and  he  shook  his  fists  in  the  air  in  a  towering 
rage.  At  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  a  face,  jolly, 
round,  and  fiery,  as  a  full  moon  just  rising,  presented  itself 
in  the  aperture,  accompanied  by  a  form,  whose  voluminous 
proportions  were  clothed  in  a  dress  of  bright-hued  silk, 
though  it  was  morning;  and  whose  head  rejoiced  in  a  cap 
adorned  with  multitudinous  ribbons,  set  very  far  back  on  a 
redundance  of  tow-colored  hair.  A  large  gold  watch  was 
displayed  at  her  side,  attached  to  a  massive  chain,  and  her 
short,  thick  fingers  were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  rings. 

This  elegant  figure  planted  her  arms  akimbo,  and  stared 
in  blank  amazement  at  Mr.  Fitz  Friske. 

"  Arrah,  honey  darlint,  I  niver  seed  ye  in  such  a  flustra- 
tion  before.  What  is  the  matter,  my  jewel?  Come,  tell  yer 
mother,  and  sure  ye  know,  ye  are  the  light  of  her  eyes,  Pa- 
thrick;"  and  with  this  she  proceeded  to  throw  her  fat  arms 
around  the  neck  of  the  refined  exquisite,  and  inflict  upon  him 
a  motherly — or  rather  a  suffocating — embrace.  Mr.  Fitz 
Friske  disengaged  himself  from  her  arms,  with  an  expression 
of  unmitigated  disgust. 

"  Mother,  will  you  never  cease  your  odious,  vulgar  ways  ? 
Why  should  you  call  me  Pathrick  ?  I  suppose  you  wish  to 
make  a  laughing-stock  of  me,  in  my  own  house." 
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"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  my  darlint,"  replied  his 
mother,  not  disturbed  in  the  smallest  degree  from  her  equa- 
nimity, "  but  that  is  the  name  yer  own  blissed  father,  who 
is  in  heaven,  the  saints  be  praised,"  and  she  crossed  herself 
devoutly,  "  give  ye;  and  that  is  the  name  I,  for  one,  shall  al- 
ways call  ye  by.  Ye  ought  to  be  proud  of  it.  I.remimber 
well,  as  though  'twere  but  yisterday,  when  his  riverence, 
the  praste,  handed  you  to  me  after  sprinkling  you  with  the 
holy  water,  and  pronouncin'  the  blessiu'.  Now  says  he,  Judy, 
Judy,  says  he,  take  him,  and  may  he  prove  worthy  of  his 
name ;  and  ye  are  ashamed  of  the  name  of  the  Patron  Saint 
of  ould  Ireland  !     Shame  on  ye,  say  I." 

"  Well,  for  heaven's  sake,  mother,  let  the  name  drop  now; 
but  as  I  said  before,  why  don't  you  drop  your  vulgar  ways, 
and  try  to  improve  ?  " 

"  How  can  I.  improve,  Pathrick,  when  yer  high-flyin'  set 
don't  visit  me  often  enough,  for  me  to  larn  how  they  behave 
themselves  ?  " 

"  You  can  read,  mother;  why  don't  you  read  ?  " 

"  Read !  and  do  you  s'pose  I've  tiled  day  in  and  day  out 
to  make  a  fortin,  just  so  I  could  sit  down  and  fold  my  hands, 
and  wear  my  silks  and  satins,  like  the  rest  of  the  quality  ? 
— faith,  and  why  shouldn't  I? — and  you  think  I'm  going  for 
.  to  set  down  now,  and  bother  my  eyes  over  yer  books,  wor- 
ryin'  my  life  out  with  sich  trash  ?  Indade,  but  it's  myself 
that  will  do  no  sich  thing." 

"  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  incorrigible,"  sighed  Fritz. 

"  Arrah !  now  don't  be  spoutin'  your  dictionary  words, 
and  turnin'  up  your  nose  at  your  poor  old  mother.  It  has  a 
natural  inclination  that  way,  any  how;  and  if  you  keep  a 
curlin'  it  in  the  air  in  that  kind  of  style,  it  will  be  after 
looking  clane  over  your  head  after  a  while;  it  will,  indade." 

Mr.  Fitz  Friske  deigned  no  reply  to  this  remark,  but 
proceeded  to  doff  his  dressing-gown,  and  encase  himself  in 
more  suitable  habiliments,  brush  his  hair  and  his  mustache, 
— his  mother  looking  on,  meanwhile,  with  intense  interest — 
and  when  these  important  operations  were  concluded,  after  a 
glance  of  infinite  satisfaction  in  the  mirror,  he  completed  his 
equipment  with  the  addition  of  his  eye-glass  and  cane,  and, 
without  condescending  to  inform  her  of  his  intentions,  left 
the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A    GLIMrSE     AT     THE    ARCH     FIEND    AND     HIS     VICTIM. GUSSY 

FULFILS    HER    DESTINY. 

"  Tlio  fisb  is  caught !  what  a  beautiful  gold-fish !  " 

"  Ah  I  methought  a  moment  since,  'twas  scarce  worth  the  bait." 

DiALOOUE  ON  AnGLINO. 

GrussY  Plumdale  was  seated  in  her  haudsomely  furnished 
parlor; — we  say  handsomely  furnished,  for  though  an  acute 
and.  knowing  eye  might  have  guessed  the  furniture  bought 
second-hand  at  auction,  it  looked  extremely  well  in  the  sub- 
dued light  of  the  rooms.  The  young  lady's  morning  toilet, 
too,  was  simple  and  elegant.  She  was  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend,  a  fair,  attractive-looking  girl,  save  that 
her  beauty  was  voluptuous  rather  than  intellectual,  her  figure 
betraying  rather  too  much  embonpoint  for  the  symmetry  of 
maidenly  beauty,  and  who  had — though  she  was  laughing 
and  talking  quite  gayly — a  sleepy,  heavy  look  about  the  eyes, 
and  a  restless,  uneasy  expression,  visible  all  the  time  about  her 
face.  Occasionally  she  glanced  nervously  towards  the  door. 
Suddenly  pausing  in  her  conversation,  Gussy  looked  at  her 
friend  steadily  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Georgie,  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  A  change  seems  to  have  come  over 
you  of  late.  You  are  not  as  gay  as  you  used  to  be,  or  rather, 
all  your  gayety  seems  forced.     You  look  paler  than  usual." 

If  the  face  of  Georgina  Watts  was  pale  a  moment  before, 
she  could  have  denied  the  charge  now.  A  burning  flush 
shot  over  brow,  cheek,  and  neck,  and  a  erting  her  eyes 
from  the  keen  glance  of  her  companion,  she  rose  hurriedly, 
and  drawing  her  velvet  mantle  more  closely  around  her, 
walked  to  the  window,  as  she  answered, 

"  Pshaw  !  Gussy,  it  is  all  imagination ;  changed  indeed ! 
— ^but  here  is  some  one  coming  in ;  who  is  it  ?  " 

Gussy  rose,  and  peeped  through  the  blind. 

"  My  horror  of  horrors  !  that  odious  little  Fitz  Friske  ! 
What  on  earth  can  he  be  coming  here  for  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  but  do  let  me  escape  before  he 
is  announced;"  and  hastily  kissing  her  friend,  she  hurried 
out.     At  the  parlor  door  she  met  Arthur  Plumdale.     Her 
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face  lighted  up.  "  Oli !  "  she  said,  "I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come ;  I  thought  I  would  not  see  you.  Come  with  me ;  I 
have  something  to  tell  you." 

As  they  passed  out,  they  met  Mr.  Fitz  Friske,  whose  au- 
dible inquiry  was  for  "  Miss  Plumdale  "  alone. 

It  was  not  long  before  Gussy  discovered  the  object  of  that 
"  odious  Fitz  Friske's  "  visit ;  and  the  rapid  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing which  she  experienced  when  she  learned  his  errand,  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  remembering  that  she  was  a  needy 
and  extravagant  woman  of  fashion,  he,  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  large  fortune. 

"  His  vulgar  mother,  what  shall  I  do  with  her  ? — but  I 
mustn't  stop  for  trifles,  where  a  million  is  in  question," 
were  her  thoughts,  as  Mr.  Fitz  Friske,  endeavoring  to  throw 
into  his  face  as  much  of  a  lover's  impatience  as  he  could 
muster  for  the  occasion,  was  awaiting — not  very  anxiously, 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  he  knew  well  what  it  would  be — her 
answer.  At  length  it  was  faltered  forth,  with  as  many  sighs, 
blushes,  etc.,  as  were  becoming  the  occasion;  answered,  in 
fact,  with  such  well-feigned  tenderness,  that  Fitz  Friske  felt 
certain  that  Gussy  must  have  been  secretly  dying  in  love 
with  him,  for  heaven  knows  how  long;  and  inwardly  re- 
proached himself,  for  having  been  thus  blind  to  the  merits 
of  one  who  could  so  well  appreciate  his  own  attractions. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


SCENES    BEHIND    THE    CURTAIN. 


"  Child,  let  that  curtain  alone  I    How  dare  you  raise  it  ?  " 

"  Because,  ma,  I  heard  pa  tell  you  a  man  might  keep  out  of  many  a  scrape  could 
he  only  get  a  peep  behind  the  curtain." 

"  Breakfast  waiting  this  hour,  sir,"  said  a  very  small  speci- 
men of  the  genus  homo,  dressed  in  an  antiquated  suit  of  blue, 
to  which  was  attached  some  faded  strips  of  red  velvet,  by 
way  of  representing  the  livery  of  the  Plumdale  house,  and 
who  looked  as  if  the  sight  of  a  plentiful  dinner  had  not  glad- 
dened his  eyes  for  many  a  long  day — opening  the  door  of 
Arthur  Plumdale's  chamber. 
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"  You  villain !  how  dare  you  disturb  me  the  third 
time  ?  "  replied  that  amiable  gentleman,  rushing  out  of  bed, 
and  launching  a  boot-jack  at  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  de- 
linquent. 

"  Please,  sir,"  returned  the  boy,  taking  refuge  outside  the 
door,  through  which  his  voice  issued  in  a  weak  nasal  twang — 
"  please,  sir,  your  mother  says,  you  had  better  make  haste 
down ;  she  has  a  surprise  for  you." 

"  Surprise  the  devil  !  — if  you  don't  stop  your  infernal 
mewing  at  that  door,  I'll "  but  it  was  useless  to  con- 
tinue the  threat ;  the  small  boy's  footsteps  were  heard 
rapidly  retreating  down  the  stairs. 

"  Well,"  soliloquized  the  head  of  the  Plumdale  house,  as 
he  proceeded  to  ensconce  himself  in  his  sundry  habiliments, 
"  it  is  a  cursed  hard  thing  that  a  man  has  to  get  up  as  cold 
a  morning  as  this,  and  dress  without  a  fire.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  blessed  thing  if  some  of  that  superfluous  portion  we  ex- 
pect hereafter,  could  be  granted  us  here  sometimes.  Poverty 
is  a  curse,  and  I  am  a  miserable  example  of  it," — and  cer- 
tainly, as  he  stood  shivering  in  his  nether  garments,  the  pro- 
portions of  his  figure,  generally  full  and  manly,  looking  some- 
how strangely  diminished  ;  a  bald  space  visible  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  generally  covered  with  glossy  locks  of  redundant 
thickness — his  superb  mustache  and  whiskers  having,  by  some 
unaccountable  metamorphosis,  changed  their  position  from 
his  face,  to  a  box  on  the  dressing-table — he  was  a  pitiable 
object  to  behold ;  looking  at  least  ten  years  older  than  the 
Mr.  Plumdale  we  have  before  seen.  The  toilet,  however,  ef- 
fected a  material  change,  and  when  it  was  completed, 
"  Richard  was  himself  again,"  or  rather  he  was  himself,  and 
a  good  deal  more. 

With  a  discontented  expression  he  made  his  way  to  the 
little  hole — as  he  chose  to  denominate  it — in  the  basement, 
where  the  family  where  at  breakfast.  Here  the  aspect  of 
things  was  more  cheerful ;  a  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  grate, 
and  Mr.  Plumdale  seated  himself  at  the — it  must  be  con- 
fessed;— somewhat  scantily  furnished  table,  he  noticed  the  look 
of  scarcely  suppressed  joy  which,  reigned  in  the  faces  around. 
In  that  of  Lettie  mischief  seemed  predominant. 

He  cast  an  inquiring  glance  upon  them,  but  without 
deigning  to  speak;  proceeded  to  gulp  down  his  tea  and  toast. 
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Finding  he  did  not  intend  to  show  any  curiosity,  if  he  felt  it, 
Mrs.  Plumdale  could  hold  in  no  longer,  and  dismissing  the 
thin  young  man — quite  an  unnecessary  operation,  for  he  was  • 
too  much  absorbed  in  devouring  the  victuals  with  his  eyes,  to 
heed  any  thing  else — she  made  the  important  announcement 
that  the  fish  was  caught ; — the  millionnaire  had  proposed  at 
last. 

Mr.  Plumdale  nearly  leaped  from  his  seat  with  astonish- 
ment and  delight.  '  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his 
dream'  in  an  instant. 

"  By  heavens  !  Gussy  dear,"  becoming  all  at  once  very  af- 
fectionate, "  that  is  good  news.  Proposed  at  last !  Well, 
better  late  than  never.  I  only  hope  that  you  will  not  forget 
your  loving  brother,  when  you  get  that  little  fool's  purse  in 
your  hands." 

"  Now,  brother,"  broke  in  Lettie,  "gentlemen  ought 
to  make  money  for  themselves.  Sis'  Grussy  must  bring  me 
out  in  society,  and  oh  !  won't  it  be  nice  to  make  my  debut  in 
that  elegant  house  in  Fith  Avenue  !  " 

"  Silence  !  "  commanded  her  mother,  "  a  mother's  claims 
are  before  any  others ;  and  I  have  said  nothing  as  yet." 

Augusta  bit  her  lip.  "  So,"  she  thought,  "  my  family 
think  nothing  of  my  prospects,  they  think  only  of  themselves ; 
but,"  suppressing  a  sigh,  "  'tis  the  way  of  the  world.  Heaven 
knows  I  marry  Fitz  Friske  solely  for  an  establishment,  but  I 
am  a  fortunate  woman  after  all." 

"  But  what  on  earth,  Gussy,  will  you  do  with  his  vulgar 
mother  at  your  receptions — which  must  of  course  be  very 
elegant  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Plumdale,  with  maternal  solicitude. 

"  Oh  !  we  must  manage  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  some- 
how.    They  say  Fitz  Friske  never  lets  her  go  out  now." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  has  forgotten  the  day  I  made  him  fall  into 
the  sand-marsh,"  cried  Lettie,  bursting  into  screams  of  laugh- 
ter. "  Oh  !  I  never  saw  such  a  sight,  as  the  horrid  little 
goose  was,  in  Hal  Vernon's  old  clothes.  He  ought  to  bor- 
row that  suit  for  his  wedding,  Gus." 

Augusta  looked  furiously  at  her  sister. 
"  Lor'!  sis'  Gussy,  you  needn't  look  that  way;  you  laughed 
more  than  any  of  us  that  day." 

"  Silence,  Lettie !  "  said  her  mother  with  dignity,  "  and 
never  let  me  hear  such  remarks  again,  about  the  affianced 
husband  of  your  sister." 
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'  And  now,  Lettie,"  said  her  brother,  "  if  we  can  secure 
Hal  Yernon  at  last  for  you,  all  our  purposes  will  be  accom- 
plished." 

"  I  fear  there  is  not  much  chance  of  that,"  replied  Let- 
tie,  her  countenance  falling. 

"  I  don't  know ;  there  seemed  to  be  as  little  chance  of 
Fitz  Friske  a  daj  or  two  ago." 


CHAPTER  XXVT. 

THE     WIFE     VS.     THE     IDOL. 

"Oh  I  I  would  givo  the  fairest  realm  beneath  the  all-seeing  sun, 
To  win  but  such  a  form  as  thoto  might'st  love  to  look  upon." 

"I  deemed  at  last  the  time  might  come,  when  sick  of  passion's«trife. 
Thy  heart  would  turn  with  quiet  joy,  to  thy  neglected  wife; 
Vain,  foolish  hope  !  how  could  I  look  upon  that  glorious  form. 
And  think  the  time  would  ever  come,  when  thou  wouldst  cease  to  charm  ; 
For  ne'er  till  then  wilt  thou  bo  freed  from  beauty's  magic  art; 
Or  ceaso  to  prize  a  sunny  smile,  beyond  a  faithful  heart." 

'    Mes,  Osgood. 

Forrest  was  performing  at  the  Park  theatre,  drawing 
nightly  crowds  of  admiring  auditors.  Claude  wished  Ma- 
rion to  go,  thinking  she  would  find  it  a  pleasant  recreation ; 
and  besides,  every  body  went  to  see  Forrest. 

"  No,  she  did  not  like  the  theatre ;  and  why  should  he 
wish  to  force  her  to  attend  a  place  of  which  she  disapproved 
so  much  ?     Was  it  a  concert,  now,  she  might  think  of  it." 

The  discussion  dropped.  Some  days  afterwards,  her  sis- 
ter came,  with  her  husband,  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  city. 
She  manifested  all  the  eagerness  of  a  person  fresh  from  the 
country  for  places  of  amusement.  The  very  first  evening 
of  her  arrival,  she  wished  to  see  the  great  actor  in  a  cele- 
brated piece  which  he  was  then  performing.  She  persuaded 
Marion  to  accompany  her.  She  hesitated ;  she  had  re- 
fused her  husband  so  positively ;  but  at  last  she  was  over- 
ruled, and  consented  to  go.  Claude  had  gone  out,  and  did 
not  return  before  the  last  moment  to  which  her  impatient 
friends  would  consent  to  wait,  and  she  departed  without  even 
informing  him  of  her  intention. 
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The  house  was  thronged  to  overflowing,  and  Marion 
shrank  back  with  her  usual  timidity,  as  she  encountered  the 
blaze  of  youth,  beauty,  and  fashion,  around  her. 

The  curtain  had  risen,  and  she  soon  became  absorbed  in 
the  scene  going  forward  on  the  stage,  when  her  attention 
was  recalled  suddenly  by  an  exclamation  from  her  sister, 
whose  eyes  had  been  busily  roving  over  the  house  to  "  see 
the  latest  fashions."  "  There  is  your  husband,  Marion,  talk- 
ing to  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  beheld !  Who  is 
she  ?  and  what  is  he  doing  there  ?  " 

Marion's  eyes,  following  the  direction  pointed  out,  fell 
on  a  face  and  form,  glorious  in  loveliness,  as  the  most  in- 
spired creation  of  the  poet ;  loveliness,  too,  enhanced  by  the 
most  exquisite  toilet,  and  all  that  high-bred  grace,  that 
sparkling  fascination  of  manner  which  is  charming  in  itself, 
and,  united  to  beauty,  irresistible.  Marion  recognized  the 
lady  who  had  attracted  her  attention  at  church,  but  whose 
name  she  could  not  now  recall.  In  her  chaperone  she  recog- 
nized Mrs.  De  Vere  Moreton,  with  whom  she  had  a  slight 
acquaintance. 

These  ladies,  or  gather  the  younger  and  more  beautiful, 
was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  gentlemen,  but  none  in  that 
group  showed  the  empressement  of  manner,  the  passionate 
admiration  manifested  by  her  husband ;  it  might  have  been 
merely  a  jealous  fancy  of  the  wife ;  doubtless  no  one  else 
noticed  the  same  thing.  The  house  was  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  every  action  was  perceptible  to  her  eager  gaze ;  nay, 
she  almost  fancied  she  could  hear  the  thrilling  tones  of  his 
voice,  as  he  bent  over  the  beauty,  until  his  dark  curls  almost 
touched  her  flowing  tresses.  With  a  wild,  deep  sense  of 
pain  throbbing  at  her  heart,  a  cold  chill  benumbing  her, 
from  her  head  to  her  feet,  Marion  drew  slightly  back,  so 
that  the  glare  of  the  gas  lights  might  not  fall  so  directly  on 
her  face.  In  that  thronged  house,  amid  the  glare,  glitter, 
and  strange  faces,  she  saw  but  two  forms ;  those  of  her 
husband,  and  the  lady  beside  him.  To  Marion,  that  envied 
being  seemed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  all  the  fascinations 
under  the  sun,  and  so  she  would  have  imagined  any  one,  who 
could  be  the  recipient  of  one  look  of  admiration  from  him. 

"  Oh !  that  I  were  like  her,"  was  the  prayer  which 
welled  up  involuntarily  from  the  tortured  heart  of  the  wife. 
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Yet  the  features  of  Marion,  petite  and  pretty,  were  per- 
haps more  regularly  perfect  than  those  of  Florence;  but 
where  was  the  animation,  the  soul,  that  lighted  up  the  face 
of  the  latter  into  almost  superhuman  beauty ;  the  glorious 
world  of  intellect  and  feeling,  breathing  and  speaking  in 
every  sparkling  glance,  in  every  graceful  movement  ?  Ah ! 
this,  the  magic  power  to  charm,  was  wanting. 

At  length  the  attention  of  Florence  became  riveted  on 
the  stage,  and  Claude,  raising  his  lorgnette,  commenced  scan- 
ning the  faces  around  him.  Suddenly  the  glass  was  direct- 
ed full  towards  the  cold,  distorted  face  of  his  wife.  He 
started  with  surprise;  a  look  of  deep  displeasure  passed 
over  his  face,  and  with  a  haughty  curl  of  the  lip,  and  an  air 
of  perfect  insouciance,  he  turned  to  Florence  once  more, 
and  devoted  himself  to  her  with  more  empressement  than 
ever.  Nor  did  he  glance  once  again  towards  Marion  the 
whole  evening,  or,  when  the  to  her  long  and  torturing  play 
was  over,  approach  to  hand  her  to  her  carriage.  Mechan- 
ically she  wound  her  way  through  the  crowd,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  brother-in-law,  who  whispered  to  his  wife,  "  St. 
Julian  must  be  a  strange  sort  of  husband." 

"  Why,  Marion,"  said  her  sister,  as  the  carriage  door 
was  closed  upon  them,  "  do  you  allow  your  husband  to  flirt 
with  other  ladies,  and  neglect  you  in  this  kind  of  style  ?  " 

Marion  struggled  with  the  emotion  which  choked  her 
utterance,  and  replied  in  a  tolerably  steady  voice,  and  with 
an  attempt  at  gayety  painfully  forced : 

"  Oh  !  sister,  you  have  not  a  fashionable  husband,  or  you 
would  have  become  quite  accustomed  to  such  things  by  this 
time." 

"  I  thank  heaven,  then,  that  I  never  made  a  '  brilliant 
match,'  if  neglect  and  bad  treatment  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequences,"  responded  her  sister,  as  Marion  thought  with 
very  little  feeling. 

She  made  no  rejoinder;  she  could  not  speak.  It  was 
not  until  she  reached  her  own  room,  that  her  mortification 
and  wounded  feelings  found  vent  in  tears. 

Had  Claude  returned  to  her  side  that  night,  he  would 
have  found  that  her  cheek  was  pallid,  and  pillow  wet ;  and 
he  might  have  bent  over  her  in  pitying  tenderness;  for  mar- 
ble-hearted must  be  the  man  who  can  resist  a  woman's  tears. 
But  through  the  long,  lone  hours,  he  came  not. 
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When  he  met  the  strained  gaze  of  his  wife  fixed  upon 
him  at  the  theatre,  his  first  feeling  was  of  displeasure — that 
after  positively  refusing  to  gratify  his  wishes,  she  should 
then  come  hither  unknown  to  him ;  the  next  thought,  which 
followed  the  first  like  lightning,  was  that  her  motive  must 
he  to  watch  in  secret  his  actions.  It  was  this  last  thought 
that  curled  his  haughty  lip,  as  he  turned  once  more  to  Flor- 
ence. "  Does  she  imagine  that  I  will  suhmit  to  this  espio- 
nage ?  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  No,  hy  heaven  !  I  will  show 
her  that  I  defy  her  Argus  eyes,  watch  as  she  will."  As  he 
walked  out  with  the  Moreton  party,  hot  ten  steps  behind 
Marion,  a  voice  hissed  in  his  ear,  "  Beware  !  "  in  the  same 
tone  in  which  he  had  heard  it  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
his  first  meeting  with  Florence.  He  turned  fiercely,  but 
recognized  no  one  in  the  throng  pressing  immediately  around 
him,  but  the  Count  di  Basquina,  whose  attention  seemed 
absorbed  in  another  direction. 

The  husband  and  wife  met  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing;   she,  cold,   constrained,   silent,   but   making   no    allu-. 
sion  to  the  preceding  evening;  he,  with  a  look  of  freezing 
hauteur  marbling  his  chiselled  features,  though  he  was  po- 
lite and  respectful  to  his  guests. 

"  By  the  way,  brother  Claude,  who  was  that  beautiful 
girl  to  whom  you  were  paying  such  devoted  attention  last 
night  ?  "  said  the  sister,  determined  to  rally  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  I  told  Marion,  were  I  in  her  place,  I  positively 
would  not  permit  it." 

"  My  actions  are  independent  of  the  surveillance  of  any 
one,"  he  answered  haughtily ;  then,  casting  a  glance  of  defi- 
ance at  Marion,  he  added  with  much  animation,  "  It  was 
Miss  Fulton,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  New  York,  and 
as  fascinating  in  manner  as  beautiful  in  person.  I  admire 
her  more  than  any  other  woman  I  ever  met,  decidedly."         * 

Mrs.  A looked  at  her  sister  quickly.     Marion  rose. 

and  left  the  room.  The  conversation  terminated  rather  ab- 
ruptly and  awkwardly.  That  day,  and  for  many  days  after- 
wards, there  was  coldness,  sadness,  and  gloom,  even  deeper 
than  usual,  in  the  heart  of  the  wife :  and  a  more  studied . 
avoidance  of  her  society  than  ever,  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band. 

The  sister  departed,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  Marion  when 
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she  was  no  longer  there  to  see  the  state  of  affairs  between 
herself  and  husband — her  once  adored  Claude.  As  she  list- 
lessly occupied  herself  day  after  day  with  her  child,  (poor 
little  caged  bird,  scarcely  permitted  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
of  heaven,)  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  clear  winter  sunshine 
was  a  mockery,  and  that  the  whole  earth  should  have  worn 
a  dull,  cold,  leaden  aspect,  to  suit  the  character  of  her  own 
morbid  and  sombre  feelings.  Marion's  sister  was  a  woman 
of  much  stronger  mind  than  herself.  She  had  a  good  deal 
of  firm,  practical  good  sense.  She  did  not  leave  without - 
painfully  reflecting  on  the  situation  of  her  unhappy  sister ; 
but  while  she  blamed  the  gay  and  thoughtless  husband 
much,  she  did  not  altogether  exculpate  the  wife. 

In  her  letters  to  Marion,  she  implored  her  to  overlook 
the  errors  of  her  husband  as  much  as  possible ;  to  endeavor 
to  be  gay,  agreeable,  and  affectionate  in  her  manner  towards 
him ;  to  yield  more  to  his  tastes  and  fancies  in  her  arrange- 
ments and  pleasures,  and  by  thus  making  his  home  happy, 
woo  him  from  other  and  less  holy  sources  of  pleasure.  She 
was  sure,  she  said,  that  there  was  a  fund  of  latent  tender- 
ness in  his  nature,  which  Marion  might  draw  out  towards 
herself  if  she  would. 

"  Coldness,  reserve,  and  want  of  confidence,"  she  wrote, 
"  is  surely  not  the  way  to  attract,  or  fix  the  affections  of 
your  husband.  What  was  attributable  to  timidity  in  the 
maiden,  is  chilling  and  repellant  in  the  wife ;  and  instead  of 
becoming  less  reserved,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  ten  times 
colder,  more  constrained  in  your  manner,  than  ever.  Ah  1 
Marion,  believe  me,  there  are  faults  on  both  sides ;  but 
learn  to  correct  your  own,  ere  you  exact  too  much  from 
Claude.  The  happiness  of  a  wife  is  locked  up  in  the  affec- 
tions of  her  husband ;  therefore  it  is  worth  a  lifetime  of 
labor  to  her,  to  retain  the  love  which,  once  lost,  leaves  her 
nothing,  so  far  at  least  as  this  world  is  concerned,  to  hope 
for." 

Marion  burst  into  tears  over  this  letter.  "  How  can  I 
be  otherwise  than  constrained  in  the  society  of  one  who  I 
know  must  feel  his  superiority  over  me  ?  A  neglected  and 
injured  wife  !  how  can  I  be  gay  and  affectionate  ?  " 

She  did  not  try,  but  buried  the  world  of  idolatrous  love 
which  she  felt  for  her  husband,  deep  in  her  hushed  heart,  and 
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gazed  at  him  over  the  barrier  whicli  her  own  reserved  si- 
lence, or  cold  reproaches,  had  fixed  between  them. 


CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

CLAUDE    ST.    JULIAN    TO    R.    GRATTON,    ESQ. 

"  How  specious  are  tho  excuses  of  a  libertine." 

"  Marriage  is  a  desperate  thing ;  the  frogs  in  ^sop  were  extremely  wise ;  they 
had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they  would  not  leap  into  the  well,  "because  they 
could  not  get  out  again."  Selden. 

"  It  does  not  appear  essential  that  in  forming  matrimonial  alliances,  there  should 
be  on  each  side  a  parity  of  wealth,  but  that  in  disposition  and  manners  they  should 
bo  aUke."  Tekence. 

To  you  only,  my  dear  old  college  chum,  the  boon  companion 
of  many  a  happy  day,  the  friend  of  my  after  years,  would  I 
confide  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  for  the  last  six  weeks 
have  attained  the  mastery  over  my  soul. 

Would  to  heaven,  my  dear  Bob,  that  I  could  have  fore- 
seen the  future,  when,  six  years  ago,  in  our  little  room  at 
Yale,  you,  an  older  and  wiser  man  than  I,  bade  me  beware, 
how  I  entangled  myself  too  early  in  the  fetters  of  matrimo- 
ny. Alas,  for  me !  I  had  not  your  cooler  judgment.  I 
thought  only  of  the  gratification  of  a  boyish  passion,  and 
for  once  Damon  difi"ered  from  his  Pythias.  You  told  me 
that  she  was  far  from  being  my  equal  in  intellect,  and  in  no 
way  congenial  in  disposition.  You  told  me,  as  well  might 
the  fires  of  Vesuvius  strive  to  mingle  with  the  eternal  snows 
of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  without  the  destruction  of  one  or 
the  other  element,  as  I  seek  to  commingle  my  nature  with 
hers,  without  the  destruction  of  my,  or  her  happiness.  As 
to  your  assertion  with  regard  to  the  difi'erence  in  intellect,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  you  were  right,  but  the  last  was  but 
too  true.  And  here  is  another  triumph  for  you,  in  your 
favorite  study,  human  nature.  Oh  !  that  I  had  believed  in 
your  infallibility  then.  How  much  it  might  have  saved  me. 
And  yet,  poor  Marion,  I  sometimes  think  she  loves  me  still, 
but  coZcZ— -Oratton,  she  is  a  block  of  impenetrable  marble 
to  me.  Were  it  not  for  our  child,  the  only  link  between  us, 
I  think  our  union,  gave  in  name,  would  long  since  have  been 
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over.  You  know  why  this  is  so,  for  I  have  before  spoken  to 
you  of  the  dissimilarity  in  our  tastes  and  pursuits,  as  being 
the  first  cause  of  it ;  a  cause,  it  seems  to  me,  strangely  in- 
adequate, in  producing  such  an  estrangement  of  feeling  in  a 
wife  towards  a  husband. 

In  spite  of  this  utter  dissimilarity  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing, she  cannot  accuse  me  of  ever  being  aught  save  kind, 
nay,  at  times  even  tender,  in  my  manner  towards  her;  and, 
in  fact,  until  of  late,  I  have  cherished  for  her  some  lurking 
remains  of  tenderness.  She  is  my  wife ;  there  is  some- 
thing sacred  in  the  name,  after  all ;  and  I  would  have  con- 
tinued always  to  love  her,  if  I  could. 

It  is  surely  not  my  fault,  if  I  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  meet,  too  late,  alas !  a  being  before  whom  my  very  soul 
bows  down,  as  the  embodiment  of  every  ideal  creation  of 
loveliness,  of  womanly  perfection,  ever  formed  in  my  crav- 
ing heart,  since  first  nature  revealed  to  me  the  dreamy  mys- 
tery of  the  existence  of  love  in  the  soul. 

When  I  look  upon  one  who  seems  to  be  the  concentra- 
tion of  icy  indifference,  who  never  addresses  me  with  one 
accent  of  tenderness,  and  think  that  she  alone  separates  me 
from  a  world  of  bliss,  which,  save  in  dreams — dreams  which 
tantalize  me  to  madness — can  now  never  be  mine,  can  I  be 
blamed  if  I  feel  the  very  presence  of  this  being  as  a  weight, 
an  incubus  on  my  very  life?  Yes,  when  she  is  in  the 
room  where  I  am,  I  feel  as  if  the  air  sufi"ocated  me.  But 
you  will  say,  tell  me  something  of  this  divinity,  of  whom 
you  speak  so  rapturously!  Listen,  and  pity.  I  know  I 
have  weaknesses.  I  know  your  firm,  strong  nature,  and 
therefore,  though  of  no  one  else  on  earth  would  Claude  St, 
Julian  ask  it,  yet  of  you  I  beg  pitij. 

Weeks,  which  seem  ages,  from  the  to  me  important  events 
crowded  into  their  space,  have  passed  since  I  first  met  her, 
who  is  now  the  passion-dream  of  my  soul. 

It  was  a  gay  and  brilliant  scene.  Lights  were  beaming, 
starry  eyes  flashing  with  joyous  light,  music  breathing  its 
seductive  strains  around ;  all  that  breathed  of  life,  love,  and 
happiness,  shone  in  that  glittering  circle.  Woman,  with  "  all 
the  charms  that  nature  could  lavish,  or  art  adorn,"  was  be- 
fore me. 

1  had  just  returned,  after  long  absence,  and  was  of 
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course,  a  conspicuous  character,  and  expected  to  make  my.  ^,ij 
self  very  agreeable,  but  I  never  felt  so  distrait;  never *^^ 
were  my  efforts  at  gayety  so  forced.  In  vain  I  endeavored 
to  divert  myself  with  the  bewitching  coquetries,  that  fell 
from  the  ruby  lips,  and  beamed  from  the  starry  eyes  around 
me.  Bewitching  glances,  sentimental  whispers,  and  playful 
badinage,  were  alike  dull  and  tame  to  me.  Occasionally 
my  eyes,  and  I  confess  my  thoughts,  wandered  towards  a 
brilliant-looking  beauty,  to  whom  my  attention  had  been 
called  as  the  belle  of  the  season ;  but  I  had  only  half  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  presented,  when  she  raised  her  eyes,  and 
her  gaze  fell  full,  as  it  were,  into  my  own.  Had  those  eyes, 
— those  deep,  glorious,  soul-filled  eyes, — been  the  portals  of 
paradise,  and  I  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  feast  my  rav- 
ished soul  with  a  glimpse  of  its  eternal,  vein-thrilling,  pulse- 
quickening  delights,  I  could  not  have  felt  a  deeper  thrill 
than  that  which  went  like  liquid  lightning,  to  my  heart  of 
hearts. 

I  have  gazed  on  woman  in  the  sweet  freshness  of  her 
spring-time  beauty ;  in  the  matured  loveliness  of  her  glow- 
ing summer,  in  all  the  fascinations  of  yielding  love ;  but 
never  realized  before  all  that  my  soul  yearned  after  in  its 
wild,  young  dreams ;  in  the  bright  illusions  of  the  golden 
age  of  the  heart. 

But  you  will  weary  of  this  rhapsody.  You  will  say, 
"  Ah  !  my  dear  Claude,  you  were  born  under  a  fiery  planet, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  the  momentary  ebullitions  of  your 
impetuous  nature ;  it  will  be  over  in  a  month."  I  am  not 
endeavoring  to  make  you  believe  I  fell  in  love  at  first  sight. 
It  was  only — I  am  convinced — one  of  those  momentary 
enchantments  which  sometimes  fling  their  illusive  spells  over 
our  senses,  and  fade  away  like  a  dream ;  and  probably,  had 
nothing  transpired  afterwards,  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  I 
should  soon  have  ceased  to  think  of  the  captivating  beauty, 
save  as  a  charming  woman,  with  whom  it  might  be  pleasant 
to  while  away  a  passing  hour. 

I  was  presented  to  her.  You  may  think  it  fancy,  but  from 
that  hour,  she  seemed  to  single  me  out  from  the  crowd  of 
her  adorers.  Her  manner  towards  me  was  marked  by  an 
empressement,  a  preference,  which  was  flattering  in  the  ex- 
treme, coming  from  a  woman  like  her,  and  which  would  have 
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intoxicated  many  a  man  of  less  feverish  temperament  than 
myself  She  has  a  notorious  reputation  as  a  coquette,  and  I 
entered  the  lists  with  no  deeper  intention  than  a  passing 
flirtation  with  one  who —  the  malicious  declared — sought  to 
entangle  all  men  in  her  chains.  Unheeding  the  danger  I  was 
in,  I  spent  hour  after  hour  at  her  side.  I  did  not  realize  in 
those  first  delicious  moments  of  intoxication,  any  feeling  of 
love ;  it  was  a  spell,  an  enchantment — I  paused  not  to  think 
what  it  was  ;  sufficient  for  me,  that  I  could  gaze  unchecked 
into  those  two  glorious  worlds — her  eyes,  where  beauty  and 
love  have  enthroned  themselves ;  before  whose  mingling 
spirit  I  bow  in  silent  worship.  I  paused  not  to  think  of 
consequences,  and  if  I  had,  of  what  avail  would  it  have  been  ? 
In  the  midst  of  this  dreamy  Elysium,  a  change,  a  coldness, 
came  over  her  manner  towards  me.  At  first,  I  thought  it  some 
passing  pique,  and  heeded  it  little,  but  I  soon  found  it  was 
the  effect  of  a  deeper  cause.  I  have  watched  her  closely, 
and  I  know  it  does  not  proceed  from  dislike;  no,  it  is  evi- 
dent, in  this  studied  avoidance  of  me  she  has  to  struggle 
with  herself.  The  suspicion  has  crossed  my  mind,  that  per- 
chance when  I  first  met  her  she  was  not  aware  that  I  was  a 
married  man;  this  would  account  for  all;  but,  by  heavens  ! 
Grattan,  this  must  not  be.  Never,  until  now,  did  I  realize 
that  I  loved  her.  Now,  when  she  avoids  me — when  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  rise  up  against  all  pursuit  of  her — when  my 
eyes  are  opened,  and  reason,  duty,  every  thing  bids  me 
cease,  for  her  sake  and  my  own,  to  think  of  her ; — now  it  is  I 
feel  that  I  love  her  with  a  passion  that  controls  my  every 
thought  an'd  action.  Her  coldness  maddens  me,  and  only 
renders  more  intense  the  flame  which  is  devouring  me.  I 
cannot  stand  this.  To  lose  at  once  all  the  thousand  sweet 
influences  which  wrapped  my  senses  for  a  brief  space  in  Ely- 
sium ;  to  feel  that  the  woman  I  was  created  to  adore  might 
be  mine,  but  for  one  obstacle ;  one  obstacle,  which  brings  in  its 
train  a  thousand  difficulties  in  the  way  of  happiness  ;  is  it 
not  too  much  ?  Who  would  not  curse  that  obstacle  ?  who 
would  not  wish  it  removed  ?  But  these  are  wild  words.  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  write  ;  I  am  feverish  and  excited.  I 
have  seen  her,  this  morning,  and  her  alternate  warmth  and 
coldness  of  manner,  has  fevered  my  overwrought  feelings 
into  madness.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  the  mere  charm  of 
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her  beauty,  which  has  thus  fascinated  me — I  have  never  wor- 
shipped mere  beauty  more  than  a  passing  hour — but  it  is 
the  fascination  of  manner,  too  captivating  to  be  resisted,  the 
mysterious  and  bewitching  soul  influences,  which  I  feel  in 
her  presence. 

I  know  that  I  could  win  her  love;  for  I  know  that 
woman's  nature, — deep,  romantic,  passionate  as  it  is, — even 
better  than  my  own.  Yes,  in  spite  of  all,  of  every  thing,  I 
could  win  her  love ;  and  she  is  one  who  would  glory  in  sac- 
rificing every  thing  to  the  being  who  could  once  make  her 
sultana-like  soul  bow  before  him.  An  accidental  circum- 
stance has  given  me'a  claim  upon  her  gratitude,  which  I  can 
always  urge,  should  every  thing  else  fail  to  overcome  her  cold- 
ness. I  spoke  in  the  commencement  of  this  letter  of  having 
met  her  for  the  first  time,  and  to  me  it  did  seem  as  a  first  meet- 
ing ;  not  so  to  her.  Several  years  ago,  when  she  was  quite 
a  child,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  her  from  a  situa- 
tion of  imminent  peril  to  her  life.  The  deep  feeling  of  her 
woman's  nature  has  exaggerated  this  trifling  service  into  a 
debt  of  never-ceasing  gratitude.  So,  you  see,  I  have  always 
a  derniere  resort  to  fall  upon,  in  case  of  need.  But  shall  I 
attempt  to  make  her  love  me  ?  Beautiful,  brilliant,  admired 
as  she  is,  shall  I  tempt  her  to  sully  the  purity  of  her  maiden 
faith,  by  loving  me,  who  can  never  be  to  her  more  than — 
But  pshaw !  where  am  I  rambling  to  ?  you  have,  doubtless, 
long  since  tired  of  this  epistle,  which  has  grown  to  a  lady-like 
length.  Write  soon,  and  I  will  report  to  you  faithfully  the 
progress  of  this  affair. 

As  ever  yours, 

St.  Julian, 


i 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"And  now  your  matrimonial  Cupid 

Lashed  on  by  Time  grows  tired 

He  sighs  for  freedom." 

Pkioh. 

"  Mine  eyes 
Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful." 

Shakspeaee. 

"  I  tell  thee  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love  " 

Ibid. 

I  HAVE  just  received  your  letter — my  kind,  though  severe 
Mentor — which  is  little  more  than  a  criticism  on  my  own. 
Two  weeks  have  passed  since  I  last  wrote,  and  I  have  made 
but  little  progress  with  the  fair  Florence,  but  find  myself 
more  hopelessly  gone^  than  ever.  Your  advice  may  be  good, 
•but  I  fear  it  is  too  moral  for  me.  You  condemn  my  course 
of  conduct  in  toto.  You  say  I  ought  to  shun  Florence,  and 
talk  about  reason,  duty,  principle;  but  if  you  were  in  my 
situation,  you  could  no  more  talk  thus,  than  you  could  freeze 
in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,     The  heart  cannot  be  controlled. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  the  claims  of  matrimony.  Must  I  be 
always  thwarted,  crossed  in  my  every  wish,  by  that  damning 
word  ?  You  know  my  refined,  fastidious  taste.  You  know 
that,  with  all  my  adoration  of  the  sex,  there  are  few  capable 
of  pleasing  long,  one  who  requires  that,  while  the  senses  are 
bathed  in  a  sea  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  the  soul  should 
not  be  shocked  by  any  thing  gross  or  sensual,  any  thing 
common  or  sordid. 

You  say,  that  'tis  only  in  matrimony,  that  this  rational 
refinement  of  pleasure  can  be  attained.  /,  alas !  have  tried 
it,  and,  from  bitter  experience,  deny  the  assertion.  The 
daily  necessities  of  life,  must  lift  the  rose-hued  veil,  seen 
through  which,  our  vision  of  love  was  so  delightful  to  the 
senses,  so  bewildering  to  the  imagination.  I  like  the  society 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  think  their  code  of  morals  vastly 
preferable  to  our  own. 

When  the  glowing  life  of  love  is  over,  the  soul  should 
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not  be  bound  by  the  cold  and  clanking  fetters  of  a  legal 
necessity.  No  !  give  me  that  bridal  of  souls,  which  alone  is 
perfect  and  holy.  Separated  from  the  mere  forms  and  con- 
ventionalities of  the  tyrant  world,  it  appeals  to  the  pure,  the 
warm,  the  immortal  portion  of  our  nature,  and  asks  of  love 
but  the  constancy  which  needs  no  fetter  in  its  own  undying 
truth. 

The  blood  which  for  thousands  of  years  coursed  through 
the  veins  of  my  ancestors,  in  the  genial  clime,  and  beneath 
the  glowing  sun  of  la  belle  France,  has  not  become  suf- 
ficiently chilled  by  a  single  century,  in  our  more  temperate 
land,  to  reconcile  me  to  "  that  dull  bondage  with  which 
women  and  fools  are  content,  yclept  matrimony."  Yet  I 
ought  not  to  speak  thus,  though  'tis  a  bitter  experience 
which  has  taught  me  my  present  creed.  Linked  with  a 
woman  whom  I  really  loved, — one  suited  to  me  in  thought 
and  feeling, — I  believe  I  could  have  been  as  devoted  a  hus- 
band as  ever  lived ;  but  none  can  know,  save  those  who  have 
felt  it,  the  misery  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage.  Of  what 
avail  is  it,  that  both  be  amiable,  both  virtuous,  if  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  their  natures  are  so  different,  that  like  oil 
and  water,  however  constantly  brought  i:pto  contact,  they 
must  still  preserve  their  separate  identity,  wholly  unable  to 
form  a  union,  save  in  name  ? 

Could  the  eagle  be  happy,  chained  to  the  nest  of  the 
dove  ?  the  lion  to  the  fold  of  the  lamb  ?  Then  God  save 
man  and  woman  from  being  unequally  yoked  together. 

But  to  return  to  Florence.  Her  conduct  puzzles  me  ;  we 
meet  in  society  necessarily  very  often ;  in  fact,  I  believe  a 
mutual  friend  of  ours — a  pleasant  little  woman,  by  the  way 
--takes  every  opportunity  she  can  make  of  throwing  us  to- 
gether She  must,  entre  nous,  have  seen  that  we  fancy  each 
other,  *or  she  would  not  do  this.  The  charms  of  la  belle 
Florence  have  been  very  much  in  the  way  in  a  match  which 
she  has  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  for  a  protegee  of 
her  own — infer  the  rest ;  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  schemes 
and  manoeuvring. 

Florence  still  preserves  her  coldness  towards  me,  save  at 
times,  when  her  natural  manner  breaks  through  this  affected 
constraint ;  and  she  is  the  same  fascinating,  alluring  being 
as  of  old.     Yes,  at  times,  there  is  almost  a  reckless  abandon 
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of  observation,  or  consequences,  in  her  manner  ;  then,  then 
do  I  bask  in  sunny  smiles,  and  drink  the  lovelight  of  eyes, 
the  deepest,  the  most  soul-thrilling,  I  ever  gazed  into — and 
you  tell  me  to  shun  this.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are 
some  draughts  so  sweet,  that  once  tasted,  we  cannot  forbear, 
thouo-h  we  know,  to  drink  is  death  ?  Thus  it  is  with  me.  I 
am  conscious  of  the  danger,  but  like  the  inhaler  of  ether,  I 
have  uo  power  to  dash  from  my  lips  the  soul-seducing  draught. 

You  ^ay,  "where  is  the  virtue,  the  truth,  the  faith  of 
manhood — cannot  these  come  to  my  aid  ?  "  Ah !  where  are 
they  indeed  ?  You  will  confer  an  everlasting  obligation  on 
me  by  informing  me,  for  in  my  intercourse  with  the  world,  I 
assure  you  I  have  been  unable  to  find  them.  You,  in  the 
calm  seclusion  of  your  home,  beset  by  no  seductive  tempta- 
tions, free  from  all  the  distracting  excitements  of  city  life, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  dream  and  speculate  on  the  sub- 
lime theories  of  truth,  and  virtue,  until  their  existence  be- 
comes to  you  a  reality  ;  you,  who,  wrapt  in  calm  contempla- 
tion, can  look  "  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  and  put 
perhaps  into  practice  in  your  daily  life  the  Divine  command, 
"  Be  ye  holy  !"  oh  !  Grattan,  you  know  little  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  career  like  mine.  I,  too,  once  had  bright  and  glo- 
rions  dreams  of  virtue — and  even  now,  from  my  inmost  soul, 
do  I  reverence,  and  bow  down  before  the  might,  the  majesty 
of  excellence —  yea !  even  of  human  excellence — the  more 
so  that  I  see  so  few  examples  of  it  in  the  world  around  me. 
But  those  dreams,  have  long  since  faded  with  the  many  other 
glowing  visions  of  aspiring  boyhood.  The  golden  age  of 
the  heart,  when  hope,  and  truth,  and  purity  shed  their  heav- 
en-borrowed radiance  over  the  future,  passed  very  quickly 
with  one  with  whom  knowledge  of  the  world  was  coeval  with 
the  opening  dawn  of  manhood. 

I  had  grown  blase,  pleasure-wearied,  when  I  met  Flor- 
ence. Fancy  had  no  more  dreams  for  one  who  had  drunk  to 
satiety  of  every  cup  of  bliss,  over  which  the  young  imagina- 
tion loves  to  linger,  in  its  passionate  visions  of  delight. 
Woman — the  fever  dream  of  my  wild  and  passionate  boy- 
hood (as  you  doubtless  well  remember,  Bob) — the  idol  be- 
fore whose  shrine  I  have  bowed  "  in  every  change  of  clime, 
and  scene,"  drunk  with  the  splendor  and  the  glory  of  her 
charms — even  she  could  scarce  awaken  apthrill  of  delight  in 
my  sated  soul. 
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But  Florence  !  she  burst  upon  me  like  the  Eve  of  a 
newly  created  paradise.  It  seemed  to  Bie,  as  if  with  the  first 
glance  at  her,  the  freshness,  the  life,  the  passion,  which  vi- 
talizes and  animates  this  wondrous  creation  of  soul-filled, 
mind-deifying  beauty,  passed  into  my  own  exhausted  soul. 
My  senses  seemed  to  awake  from  the  trance  which  had 
bound  them,  my  heart  to  throb  with  the  vigor  of  renewed 
life;  and  the  passionate  blood  of  other  and  fresher  years, 
coursed  warmly,  wildly,  as  ever  through  my  veins. 

Grratton,  she  is  unlike  any  other  woman  under  the  sun, 
or  rather,  she  has  the  varied  charms  of  fifty  women  embod- 
ied in  one  glorious  whole.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
scribe her  sparkling  naivete^  her  depth  of  soul,  her  wondrous 
fascination  of  manner,  joined  to  beauty,  which — ye  gods !  man, 
— would  set  your  brain  in  a  whirl,  as  it  did  mine,  at  the 
first  glance.  It  seems  to  me,  that  could  my  pen  approach 
an  accurate  description  of  her,  the  very  paper  would  catch 
the  fire  of  my  thoughts,  and  burn  with  a  congenial  flame. 

My  love  for  her  is  a  new  era  in  my  existence ;  and  yet 
you  tell  me  to  shun  her !  You  bid  me  turn  with  fevered  lip 
from  the  one  sparkling  fountain  in  the  waste  of  life,  which 
wooes  me  to  its  brink.  And  you  expect  me  to  do  this? 
Woman  might  make  such  a  sacrifice,  but  man  never  !  And 
yet  I  have  no  evil  designs  against  her  peace,  her  purity — my 
soul  revolts  from  the  thoughts  of  actual  dishonor.  But 
her  love — Gratton,  I  pine,  I  madden,  I  die,  for  that  wo- 
man's love  !  and  even  though  fatal  to  both,  her  love  I 
must  win.  I  must  close  this  lengthy  epistle,  for  John  has 
announced  dinner  for  the  third  time — heavens !  what  a  sound 
to  break  in  upon  such  a  vision  as  mine — and  after  that,  I 

am  forced  to  keep  an  engagement  at  Mrs.  S 's,  which  I 

hate  most  consumedly,  as  I  shall  not  see  her  there. 

I  feel  devilish  badly.  It  is  certainly  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world,  for  man  or  woman,  body,  mind  and  soul,  to  have 
no  pursuit  but  pleasure. 

I  shall  give  you  in  my  next — by-  way  of  amends  for  my 
egotism  in  this — all  the  on  dits  of  the  day. 

Until  then,  believe  me  as  ever,  yours. 

St.  Julian. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CLAUDE      AND      FLORENCE. 

Lure  her  not  onward,  oh  !  if  thou 

Ha^t  honor — pity — truth  ! 
Seek  not  to  cloud  with  love  like  thine 

The  fair  hopes  of  her  youth. 

"His  soul  like  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
On  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost; 
And  oh  !  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  Vii'tue's  share." 

Scott. 

Florence  found  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  St.  Julian, 
thrown  together  a  great  deal  as  they  necessarily  were  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  as  day  after  day  passed  away,  in  the  busy  routine 
of  fashion  and  folly,  and  he  was  ever  near  her,  the  chain 
his  fatal  fascination  had  woven  around  her  became  each 
day  more  firmly  riveted,  and  consequently  more  difficult  to 
break. 

Claude  had  never  breathed  to  her  one  word  of  love,  not 
even  in  the  lightest  tone  of  badinage — better  if  he  had;  she 
would  then  have  felt  and  shunned  her  danger ;  but  she  be- 
lieved he  dared  not  thus  approach  her ;  and  as  long  as  their 
intercourse  was  free  in  word  or  deed,  from  aught  which  the 
most  punctilious  could  censure,  she  was  content  to  wander 
amid  flowers,  unheeding  that  serpents  might  sleep  beneath 
them. 

Not  so  with  Claude ;  he  felt  that  he  had  been  playing 
the  sighing  Strephon,  and  worshipping  in  secret  long  enough, 
that  is,  he  chose  to  believe  it  in  secret,  though  the  world 
had  already  begun  to  comment  upon  his  open  and  undis- 
guised admiration  of  la  belle  Fulton  ;  still,  so  long  as  he 
had  never  disclosed  his  passion  to  her,  he  neither  heeded  nor 
cared  for  the  remarks  of  the  world.  Like  Florence,  he 
scorned  the  opinions  of  the  many, — better,  alas  !  if  they  had 
not,  for  the  weak  many  often  triumph  over  the  great  few. 

Strange  though  it  sounds,  a  woman's  seeming  coldness 
often  increases  a  man's  passion  ;  that  is,  if  that  coldness  is 
at  times  broken  through  by  a  tenderness  of  look  or  tone,  a 
passionate  abandon  which  may  induce  the  lover  to  believe 
that  it  is  but  assumed  as  the  veil  of  timid  love. 
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Maddened,  as  lie  himself  expressed  it,  by  the  alternate 
warmth  and  coldness  of  Florence,  Claude  resolved  at  some 
favorable  moment  to  pour  forth  the  burning  confession  of 
his  passion ;  yet  he  trembled  at  the  thought.  He  felt  con- 
vinced already  that  she  loved  him,  but  whether  that  proud, 
high  nature,  could  ever  be  moved  to  listen  to  the  declara- 
tion of  bis  love,  and  confess  that  the  feeling  was  returned, 
he  scarcely  dared  to  ask  himself 

The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  convinced  he  felt 
that  such  a  step  on  his  part,  might,  in  all  probability,  be 
one  of  mortal  offence  to  her ;  yet  still  he  resolved,  cost  what 
it  might,  to  take  it. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  him,  as  he  lounged  back  in  a 
huge  fauteuil  in  his  dressing-room,  the  last  new  novel  lying 
unread  beside  him,  the  fire  burning  low  in  the  grate,  the 
winter  sunlight  stealing  drowsily  in  through  the  crimson 
curtains,  and  himself,  with  head  thrown  back,  building  cas- 
tles in  the  blue  smoke-wreaths,  which  curled  upward  from 
his  cigar ;  dreams  of  blissful  moments  past,  and  more  bliss- 
ful ones  to  come ;  passionate  heart-thoughts  revelling  in 
chaotic  but  fascinating  assemblage,  in  his  brain ; — ^we  say  a 
thought  struck  him,  the  offspring  of  a  thousand  others,  and 
the  only  defined  and  practical  one  in  the  mass. 

"  If  I  could  only  once  bring  her  to  confess  that  she  loves 
me,  I  am  safe ;  but  how  to  do  this  ?  The  moment  I  say 
'  love '  to  her,  her  pride,  her  reserve,  and  all  the  other 
humbuggery  which  women  choose  to  dignify  by  the  name 
of  virtue,  will  take  the  alarm ;  and  then — and  then,  by 
heaven  !  I  should  like  to  know  how  I  could  stand  the  explo- 
sion that  might  ensue." 

He  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  added,  half  aloud, 
"  Now,  perhaps  that  would  do ;  I  wonder  if  there  are  such 
things  ?  I  have  heard  of  them,  but  have  had  precious  lit- 
tle occasion  heretofore,  to  employ  any  such  means.  If  such 
things  are  in  existence,  I  know  where  to  get  them ;  but 
then  this  dear,  noble-hearted  girl — it  would  be  a  pity  to 

resort  to  such  measures  to but  pshaw  !  I  am  moralizing, 

which  doesn't  agree  with  me." 

The  casual  observer  will  think  the  character  of  Claude 
St.  Julian  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  but  to  the 
careful  student  of  human  nature,  his  heart,  with  its  tangled 
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web  of  high  impulses,  aud  geuerous  feelings,  linked  with 
fiery  passions,  base  errors,  and  theories  fatal  to  truth  and 
virtue,  will  be  laid  open,  and  he  can  trace  its  wild  and  wan- 
dering course  from  the  pure  years  of  infancy,  when  his  first 
errors  (fearful  thought !)  were  fostered  by  parental  indul- 
gence, to  his  wayward,  reckless  youth,  whose  uncontrolled 
impulses,  generous  though  they  were,  and  warm,  impetuous 
temperament,  led  him  into  a  thousand  follies;  aud  from 
thence  to  th^maturer  years  of  manhood,  when,  the  heir  of 
immense  wealth,  he  was  launched  into  a  world  which  eagerly 
offered  every  temptation  in  its  power  to  the  young  and  gift- 
ed St.  Julian,  and  used  its  utmost  efforts  to  debase  all  that 
was  left  of  nobility  in  his  soul.  Hearts  naturally  noble, 
may  become  the  slaves  of  passion ;  may,  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement, be  led  to  commit  crimes  the  most  daring — (unlike 
your  deep  and  thorough  villain,  who  wraps  the  mautle  of. 
base  hypocrisy  around  him,  and  commits  his  fiendish  deeds 
in  darkness  and  secrecy,  and  whose  footsteps  can  only  be 
traced  by  the  serpent  slime  he  leaves  behind  him  ;  )  but 
there  will  be  times  when  such  hearts  will  look  back  to  their 
first  days  of  purity  and  peace,  and  with  the  recollection  of 
the  green  fields,  and  sunny  streams  of  their  childhood,  will 
come  fond  yearnings  after,  and  sad,  passionate  regrets  for, 
those  sweet  years  of  innocence. 

Oh  God  !  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  noble  soul,  ruined 
by  that  fiend  of  fiends,  dissipation  !  Men  gaze  upon  the 
crumbling  ruins  which  remain  of  the  proud  old  temples  of 
former  times — mere  monuments  of  art,  and  sometimes  of 
tyranny — and  sigh,  and  sentimentalize,  and  write  poetry 
over  them ;  and  see  daily  around  them,  the  temples  in 
which  God  has  shrined  a  soul,  perchance  a  high,  generous, 
and  gifted  soul,  going  to  ruin,  and  say  no  word,  extend  no 
hand  to  save  them. 

Perhaps  for  many  a  day  the  good  ship  struggles  against 
the  whirlpool,  but  at  last  its  powers  of  resistance  one  by  one 
give  way ;  all  is  at  length  over,  and  the  gallant  vessel  finds 
its  early  grave  beneath  the  surging  waters;  and  people, 
when  too  late,  mourn  "  the  wreck  of  a  first-rate,"  and  draw 
their  own  moral,  and  turn  away,  and  forget  it. 

Though  we  see  no  broken  column,  or  tumbling  wall,  to 
tell  us  of  ruin ;  though  the  haughty  form  move  more  proud- 
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ly  than  ever,  and  the  polislied  brow  bear  no  letters  of  fire  to 
stamp  the  damning  tale,  is  it  not  true  that  many  a  lordly 
bearing,  and  form  of  beauty,  conceal  a  heart  which  is  the 
sepulchre  of  hope,  truth,  and  virtue  ? 

"  Why  this  appeal  to  our  sympathies  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
sipated and  the  worthless  ?  We  feel  no  pity  for  such  as 
these;  they  bring  their  degradation  on  themselves."  Thus 
sneers  some  sober  and  respectable  member  of  society,  whose 
vices  are  not  those  which  glare  openly  before  the  world,  and 
defy  its  reprobation  !  Perhaps  that  "  sober  and  respectable 
member  of  societ}!^"  may  have  often  turned  away  unheed- 
ing the  wail  of  the  orphan,  the  bitter  cry  of  the  widow; 
may  have  seen  destitution,  without  relieving  it ;  driven  the 
erring  (who,  perchance,  "  by  gentle  words,  and  tones  of 
love,"  might  have  been  recalled),  by  harshness  and  scorn, 
farther  onward  in  the  reckless  road  to  ruin ;  narrow-minded, 
selfish,  and  cold-hearted,  he  may  be  austere  and  forbidding 
in  his  household — blighting  in  the  bud  the  kindly  sympa- 
thies, which  should  ever  bloom  freshly  around  the  household 
altar — and  without  the  walls  of  that  home,  living  as  if  life 
were  but  a  market-day  of  sale  and  traffic ;  yet  this  inan, 
wraps  the  mantle  of  his  "  respectability  "  around  him,  and 
with  Pharisaical  sanctity,  "  thanks  his  God  that  he  is  not  as 
other  men." 

There  are  many  like  this  man  in  the  world;  many  who 
have  no  more  sympathy  for  their  erring  and  unfortunate  fel- 
low-beings ;  but  who,  in  the  Dread  Judgment,  will  have 
much  to  answer  for,  in  those  very  errors  which  here  they  so 
harshly  condemn. 

The  damp,  cold  grave  clods,  rest  over  many  a  once  stout 
heart,  which  laid  itself  down  to  rest  in  the  weariness  of  a 
morbid  misanthropy,  the  broken  agony  of  a  feeble  and 
chafed  spirit,  who,  if  the  gentle  spells  of  love  and  kindness 
had  been  thrown  around  its  lot,  might  have  lived  to  give 
love,  and  life,  and  joy  in  return. 

More  people  die  of  broken  hearts,  than  the  world  dreams 
of.  They  see  the  eye  losing  its  light,  the  cheek  its  bloom, 
and  the  form  bowed  down  beneath  the  weight  of  a  deep, 
though  speechless  sorrow,  and  they  cry  out.  Consumption  ! 
or  Heart  disease  !  Ah  !  it  is  consumption  ;  a  slow  consum- 
ing of  all  the  bright,  the  joy-giving,  the  healthful  elements 
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of  life,  by  the  corroding  canker  of  misery ;  it  is  a  heart  dis- 
ease, for  the  grand  organ  of  life  grows  fainter,  weaker,  be- 
neath the  agonizing  tension,  until  the  last  chord  snaps, 
and  the  weary  dream  is  over ;  and  then,  over  the  quiet 
grave  is  shed  the  bitter  mockery  of  tears — tears/  from 
those  who  helped  to  crush  the  life,  out  of  that  now  pulseless 
heart. 

There  are  none,  seemingly,  so  recklessly  defiant  of  all 
moral  control ;  so  stoically  skeptical  of  all  belief  in  human 
goodness,  as  those  whose  feelings — perchance  too  warm,  too 
sensitive,  too  confiding — have  been  embittered  in  early  years, 
by  the  broken  faith  and  cruel  harshness  of  those  around  them. 

Preach  the  canting  creeds,  of  worldly  hypocrisy,  the 
mockeries  of  right  and  wrong,  stamped  "  the  opinions  of 
men,"  to  those  whose  fair,  calm  destinies,  have  never  taught 
them  their  fallacy ;  but  tell  not  the  early  darkened  spirit — the 
heart  which  is  the  silent  sepulchre  of  its  own  dearest  feelings — 
of  truth,  faith,  and  kindness,  it  has  never  met  on  earth;  or 
if  you  will,  blame  them  not  if  the  scofiing  word,  the  curling 
lip,  or  the  scornful  laugh,  is  the  only  answer  you  receive. 
You  know  not  the  dark  ordeal  which  has  taught  that  heart 
its  fearful  disbelief,  in  the  existence  of  the  good,  and  the  true. 

Heed  it  not;  but  be  gentle,  be  kind,  be  forgiving,  and  thus 
prove  to  the  erring  one,  that  such  things  are ;  strive  with 
the  sunshine  of  your  kindness  to  melt  the  ice  of  reserve,  un- 
til feelings  long  frozen,  and  locked  in  darkness,  gush  out 
warm,  free,  and  uiirestrained,  and  the  Prodigal  returns  to  the 
deserted  shrines  of  his  youth,  to  his  first  trust  in  truth,  to  his 
earliest  hopes  of  happiness. 

Your  pardon  for  this  long  digression,  most  gracious  read- 
er, and  we  will  return  to  the  gentleman,  whose  fascinating  so- 
ciety we  have — perhaps  too  long  for  your  patience — left. 

Three  years  spent  in  foreign  lands — principally  France 
and  Italy — taught  Claude  the  fanciful  theories — so  fatal 
to  all  morality — in  which  we  have  seen  him  indulging  in 
his  letters  to  his  friend.  He  had  mingled  much  from  his 
earliest  youth  with  women ;  he  understood  their  nature  well, 
and  to  do  this,  is  to  have  power  over  them ;  but  in  one  thing 
he  erred, — he  believed  that  the  virtue  of  most  women  depend- 
ed more  on  the  relative  warmth,  or  coldness,  of  their  temper- 
ament, than  the  purity  of  their  principles ;  yet  he  drew  his 
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opinion  from  actual  experience,  but  erred  in  making  a  few 
examples,  the  test  of  the  sex.  The  character  of  Florence — 
mysterious  as  it  might  have  been  to  the  many — was  read  by 
him  at-a  glance.  He  saw  in  her  a  rare,  glorious  and  beautiful 
woman,  with  much  of  heaven  in  her  nature,  but  with  something 
of  this  world  too.  He  felt  in  his  inmost  soul  that  the  high 
spirit,  the  impassioned  soul,  might  be  led  to  err,  though 
even  in  erring  she  would  be  like  those  fallen  angels,  who,  after 
darkening  their  bright  plumage  with  the  passion-stain  of  this 
lower  world,  yet  retain  enough  traces  of  their  original  heaven 
to  mark  them  as  beings  not  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It  was  natural 
that  a  soul  like  hers  should  scorn  the  adulation  of  the  mass, 
even  while  receiving  it  as  her  due ;  but  she  might — nay  she 
must — find  one  before  whom  that  soul  would  pour  out  all  its 
wealth,  and,  with  blind  adoration,  hesitate  at  no  sacrifice 
which  it  believed  to  be  the  will  of  its  idol. 

Did  he  then,  like  the  cold  and  cruel  voluptuary,  deliber- 
ately and  systematically  plan  the  ruin  of  his  victim  ?  Far 
from  it.  With  some  compunction,  with  far  more  hesitation 
than  could  have  been  expected  of  one  tutored  in  vice,  as  he 
had  been,  he  strove  in  his  better  moments  to  persuade  himself 
that  a  confession  of  her  love  was  all  he  sought;  that  this  once 
gained,  he  would  go  no  farther.  AVith  wilful  blindness,  even 
while  alluring  her  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  he  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  depth  of  the  chasm  below.  Such  thoughts  as 
these,  however,  came  only  to  silence  the  whisperings  of  con- 
science, for  at  other  times  he  felt  that  the  crisis  of  the  future 
must  rest  with  her  alone;  if  it  was  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  passion 
on  the  shrine  of  purity,  she  must  make  it  in  opposition  to  the 
hopes,  the  prayers,  the  pursuit  of  his  guilty  love.  It  was 
thus, — but  we  are  weary  of  this  theme ;  we  turn  from  it  with 
a  sense  of  relief,  leaving  our  readers  to  pursue  for  themselves 
the  progress  of  the  net,  which  fate  seems  determined  to  weave 
for  the  unfortunate  girl,  feeling  assured  that  they  will  join 
us  in  the  wish  that  she  may  escape  its  meshes  at  last. 
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CHAPTEK  XXX, 

THE    WIFE    VS.    THE    IDOL. 

And  think'st  thon — peerless  as  thou  art, 

That  I  can  smile  on  tliee, 
Whose  smile  has  hired  the  heart,  whose  love 

Belongs  'fore  heaven  to  me  f 

It  was  an  unusually  clear  bright  morning,  in  early  Decem- 
ber, that  Florence  Fulton's  carriage  stopped  before  the  ele- 
gant mansion  in  Waverley  Place,  which  was  designated  as 
the  "  at  home  "  of  the  St.  Julians.  The  footman's  ring  was 
answered  by  the  announcement  that  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
was  in,  and  would  be  happy  to  see  Miss  Fulton. 

There  was  an  air  of  quiet,  which  was  for  the  moment  re- 
freshing, but  which  the  visitor  felt  must  grow  monotonous 
in  a  short  time,  reigning  through  the  spacious,  and  elegantly 
furnished  rooms.  There  was  only  a  small  fire  burning  in 
the  grate  in  the  apartment  to  which  she  was  shown,  and 
Florence  drew  her  rich  velvet  mantle  more  closely  around 
her ;  but  as  she  gazed  around,  a  glow  of  delight  succeeded 
this  first  chill. 

The  carpet,  curtains,  etc.,  were,  though  rich,  sombre  in 
hue,  for  Claude  left  these  minor  details  to  Marion,  and  she 
seemed,  from  appearances,  to  endeavor  to  make  every  thing 
in  life  present  as  gloomy  a  coloring  as  possible  ; — but  re- 
lieving these  with  the  taste  of  an  artist,  and  a  poet,  her  hus- 
band had  ornamented  the  spacious  rooms,  with  statuary  and 
paintings. 

There  was  an  exquisite  copy  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  be- 
fore which  hung  a  veil  of  the  thinnest  rose-colored  silk,  which, 
while  it  half  concealed,  gave  to  the  marble  the  glowing 
hues  of  life;  a  sleeping  Cupid,  by  Canova,  reposed  in  a 
niche;  flowers,  so  arranged,  as  to  seem  to  spring  freshly 
around  it. 

Here  slept  in  sunshine,  one  of  Claude  Lorraine's  exqui- 
site landscapes,  which  to  gaze  on,  was  to  lose  the  soul  in 
dreams  of  some  bright,  far-off  land,  where  all  was  peace, 
purity  and  love, — so  inseparably  are  pure  and  holy  thoughts 
linked  with  nature's  wild  and  sunny  beauty.     There  a  group 
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of  Titian's — "  faces  that  seemed  to  combine  the  loveliness  of 
all  lands," — looked  out  fresh  and  glowing  from  the  canvas. 

Here,  too,  the  divinely  beautiful  faces  of  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna, and  her  wondrous  Child,  wooed  the  observer  to 
adoration. 

Florence  was  lost  in  a  trance  of  delight,  from  which  she 
was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  Claude  St.  Julian's  wife. 
Reader,  have  you  ever  felt,  in  meeting  with  a  person  of  cold, 
forbidding  manner,  a  sudden  chill  run  through  you, — felt  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  that  there  could  be  no  warmth  of  feeling, 
no  congeniality  between  you  ?  Thus  felt  Florence,  as  she 
returned  the  constrained  and  distant  bow  with  which  Marion 
greeted  her.. 

Could  she  have  read  the  war  of  emotions  beneath  that 
calm  exterior,  she  might  have  pardoned  what  she  almost  felt 
inclined  to  construe  into  a  deliberate  repulse.  It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  wife,  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  being,  upon  whom  she 
had  seen  her  husband  lavish  the  most  passionate  admira- 
tion ;  the  most  open  and  devoted  homage.  The  scene  at  the 
theatre  once  more  swam  before  her  eyes,  and  a  world  of 
emotion  rose  chokingly  in  her  throat,  impeding  the  utter- 
ance of  the  few  constrained  and  monosyllabic  sentences, 
which  she  felt,  through  politeness,  compelled  to  address  to 
her  visitor. 

Nothing  of  the  unfavorable  impression  produced  by  Ma- 
rion's reception  was  visible  in  the  manner  of  Florence,  as 
with  perfect  ease,  and  her  usual  graceful  fascination  of  man- 
ner, she  proceeded  to  converse  on  the  general  topics  of  an 
opening  acquaintance. 

She  determined,  however,  to  make  the  visit  as  short  as 
possible,  and  was  about,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  to 
rise  and  take  her  leave,  when  the  folding-doors  were  opened 
suddenly,  and  the  little  cherub  face  of  Cecy,  surrounded  by 
its  halo  of  golden  curls,  peeped  in,  and  the  next  instant  she 
bounded  into  the  room,  forgetful  or  heedless  of  the  presence 
of  a  visitor.  Florence  greeted  the  lovely  child  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  in  a  moment  they  struck  up  a  lively  acquaintance, 
and  were  conversing  as  if  they  had  been  companions  of  a  life- 
time. 

So  delighted  was  she  with  the  child,  that  she  half  forgot 
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the  coldness  of  the  mother ;  and  as  for  Cecy,  as  she  gazed 
into  the  beaming  face  bending  over  her,  she  felt,  with  a  child's 
ready  intuition,  that  she  might  love  and  trust  it.  At  length 
Florence  rose  once  more  to  leave,  and  and  as  she  made  her 
adieu,  begged  that  Cecy  might  be  sent  round  to  see  her  some- 
times— declaring  that  she  had  fallen  perfectly  in  love  with 
her ;  to  which  Mrs.  St.  Julian,  touched  on  her  tender  point, 
graciously  consented. 

Cecy  ran  after  Florence  to  the  door. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  us  often,"  she  cried.  "  I  love 
you.  What  a  beautiful  little  carriage,  and  what  pretty  black 
horses  !  Oh  !  mamma,  I  wish  I  could  take  a  ride  with  this 
sweet  lady." 

"  Oh  yes !  let  her  go,"  pleaded  Florence  eagerly;  "  I  will 
be  delighted,  to  take  her,  and  will  soon  bring  her  back." 

"  Oh  !  no,  Miss  Fulton,  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Cecy,  come  in  directly;  you  will  catch  your  death  in  that 
draught.  " 

"  Oh !  mamma,  just  one  ride.     It  is  so  bright  out." 

"  Cecy,  are  you  deranged  ?     Come  in,  I  tell  you." 

"  Nonsense,  Marion,  let  her  go;  "  and  Claude  St.  Julian  ap- 
peared. A  bright  flush  shot  over  his  face  as  he  bowed  to 
Florence,  but  with  his  usual  ease  he  said, 

"  Let  me  assist  you  to  your  carriage.  Miss  Fulton.  My 
little  Cecy  shall  have  her  ride,  if  you  say  so,  and  I  will  go 
too,  to  take  care  of  her.  Run,  Cecy,  put  on  your  cloak  and 
mufflers." 

"  My  pretty  blue  cloak,  papa;  and  white  hat  and  plumes  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes ;   look  as  pretty  as  possible." 

"  Dear  papa  !  "  and  off  she  bounded.  A  moment  after, 
spite  of  her  mother's  remonstrances,  she  was  in  her  father's 
arms,  and  in  the  carriage ;  which  flew  off  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Yet  there  was  scarcely  reason  for  the  bitter,  vengeful  feel- 
ing, with  which  Marion  turned  from  the  door. 

It  was  more  than  Florence  anticipated — perhaps  more 
than  she  wished  for — the  ride  with  Claude.  She  said  little 
to  him,  but  so  charmed  the  child  by  her  caresses  and  at- 
tentions, that  the  little  girl  never  felt  so  happy  ;  and  when 
after  a  ride  down  Broadway,  and  round  the  park,  they  re- 
turned, and  Florence  set  St.  Julian  and  his  child  down  at 
their  own  residence,  Cecy  cried  out  as  she  parted  with 
her : 
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"  Dear  lady !  do  come  to  see  Cecy  every  day.  I  love  you 
so  nrncli !  You  are  so  bright,  and  so  beautiful,  just  like  my 
papa." 

St.  Julian  laughed,  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

"  To  be  like  '  papa,'  is  the  highest  perfection  to  which 
mortal  can  attain  in  her  eyes,'  "  he  said,  as  he  bade  Florence 
good  morning. 

When  Florence  concluded  to  waive  ceremony,  by  calling 
on  Mrs.  St.  Julian — when  the  civility  ought  first  to  have 
been  extended  by  that  lady  to  herself — it  was  with  the  mag- 
nanimous intention  of  seeing  Claude's  wife,  hoping  that 
feelings  of  sympathy,  and  friendship,  might  be  awakened 
towards  her ;  and  that  these  new  feelings  would  serve  as 
counteracting  influences  to  the  fatal  passion,  which  still  grew 
triumphant  in  her  heart.  But  when  she  left  her,  how  changed 
were  her  feelings  !  True,  sympathy  was  awakened,  but  it  was 
sympathy  for  Claude,  instead  of  his  wife. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  she  thought,  "  what  strange  freak  of 
destiny  could  have  linked  the  high-souled,  impassioned  St. 
Julian,  to  such  a  cold,  selfish  being  ?  a  mere  soulless  automa- 
ton !  Poor  Claude  !  it  must  be  sad,  indeed,  to  call  such  a 
woman  the  companion  of  his  bosom." 

And  such  is  the  effect  of  manner.  Many  a  friend  has 
been  lost  or  won,  by  this  potent  spell.  If  you  would  carry 
about  with  you  a  talisman  to  charm  all  hearts,  let  your 
manner  be  winning,  cordial,  and  affectionate.  If  you  come 
in  contact  with  a  person  not  exactly  your  "  equal  in  society," 
do  not  pass  them  with  a  cold  and  slighting  sneer.  Even  if 
you  are  a  slave  to  the  sordid,  heartless  conventionalities 
of  a  soi-disant  aristocracy,  there  is  no  fear  that  an  act  of 
kindness,  or  politeness,  will  depreciate  you  in  the  estimation  of 
any  one  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having  ;  and  the  time 
may  come,  when  you  would  crawl  in  the  dust  for  the  notice  of 
the  very  man  you  now  consider  an  inferior.  Such  things 
often  happen  in  this  world  of  chances  and  changes ;  more 
especially  in  our  own  land,  where  there  is  still  enough  of 
"  Republican  vulgarity  "  left,  to  sometimes  punish  the  vices 
of  "  the  patrician  "  and  elevate  the  virtues  of  the  "  plebeian." 


m> 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


FLORENCE    DISCOVERS    A    SECRET. 


"  Upon  lier  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  iinvard  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drdopins:  of  the  eye. 
As  if  its  lids  were  cliarged  with  unshed  tears.' 


Judge  Woodward  still  occupied  towards  Floreuce  the  po- 
sition he  had  of  his  own  accord  taken  ;  that  of  a  patient  and 
devoted  lover,  awaiting  the  fiat  of  the  mistress  of  his  heart. 
Yet  his  was  no  servile  or  ofScious  homage  ;  he  was  not  ever 
at  her  elbow,  lavishing  a  thousand  superfluous  attentions, 
wasting  a  thousand  unmeaning  words ;  duty  called  him  else- 
where ;  but  he  strove  to  show  her  by  a  steady  and  consistent 
course  of  conduct,  that  he  regarded  her  with  that  deep  af- 
fection, that  protecting  tenderness,  a  man  like  him  must  feel 
for  the  woman  he  intended  to  make  the  sharer  of  his  destiny. 

Engrossed  by  a  thousand  pursuits,  varying  and  frivolous 
although  they  were;  hearing  daily  tales  of  love,  until  they 
fell  upon  her  careless  ear  like  the  echoes  of  a  familiar  song, 
— and  with  but  little  of  the  importance  which  would  have 
been  attached  to  them  by  a  person  differently  circumstan- 
ced,— Florence  had  not  so  many  thoughts  to  give  the  inten- 
tions of  Judge  Woodward,  as  their  consequence  demanded. 
Almost  unconsciously  she  permitted  the  affair  to  linger,  day 
after  day  ;  though  her  conscience  reproached  her,  at  times, 
for  not  at  once  declaring  to  him  what  she  felt  in  her  inmost 
soul  to  be  true,  that  she  loved  him  not,  and  could  never  be 
his  wife. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  even  now  curling  their  lip,  at 
the  idea  of  a  girl  brought  up  in  the  circles  of  fashionable  life, 
being  guilty  of  the  extreme  folly  of  refusing  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction, for  no  other  reason  than  th*e  paltry  excuse  that  she 
could  not  love  him.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  examples 
even  of  such  folly  as  this,  may  bo  found  (though  we  confess 
rarely)  among  the  disinterested  and  unworldly  (?)  class  of 
people  to  whom  we  allude. 

Claude  confided  to  Florence,  quite  inadvertently  of  course, 
his  surmises  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Eva  Moreton's  feel- 
ings towards  her  cousin ;  and  she  was  thus  recalled  to  the 
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consciousness  that  she  was  thoughtlessly  trifling  with  the 
feelings,  not  only  of  this  noble  and  honorable  man,  but  per- 
haps those  of  a  pure  and  true-hearted  young  girl,  whose 
happiness  was  closely  interwoven  with  her  attachment  for 
him. 

Naturally  generous  and  warm  in  feeling,  her  first  resolve 
on  hearing  this,  was  to  endeavor  to  discover  from  Eva,  if  pos- 
sible, without  letting  her  see  through  her  intentions — wheth- 
er her  feelings  were  really  interested  in  favor  of  her  cousin  ; 
and  if  so,  to  terminate  at  once  the  aff'air  between  herself 
and  Judge  Woodward.  Acting  upon  this  impulse,  she  threw 
on  her  mantle  and  bonnet,  and  walked  round  to  Mr. 
Moreton's,  with  the  intention  of  paying  Eva  a  visit.  Arriv- 
ed there,  she  paused  not  to  ring  the  door-bell,  but  entered 
with  the  freedom  of  privileged  intimacy,  and  passed  up  stairs 
to  Eva's  chamber.  The  door  was  slightly  ajar,  and  as  the 
gaze  of  the  intruder  fell  on  the  only  occupant  of  the  room, 
her  steps  were  arrested  on  the  threshold. 

Eva  was  seated  with  her  side-face  towards  the  door,  read- 
ing, evidently  so  lost  in  the  volume  before  her  that  she  had  not 
noticed  the  approach  of  any  one.  Her  face  was  very  pale, 
and  Florence  was  struck  by  its  expression  of  sadness.  As 
she  scanned  the  pages  upon  which  she  was  intent,  the  silent 
observer  marked  a  solitary  tear  steal  down  her  wan  cheek,  and 
as  she  did  so  a  pang  of  self-reproach  smote  her.  "  Can  I,"  she 
thought  "  be  the  cause  of  this  sadness  ?  "  then  advancing  into 
the  room  she  made  her  presence  known. 

"  My  dear  Eva,"  greeting  her  with  an  affectionate  embrace, 
"  I  fear  I  have  intruded  on  your  meditations." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Eva,  hastily  wiping  from  her  eyes 
the  errant  tear,  "  I  am  always  glad  to  see  you,  Florence.  I 
love  so  dearly  to  see  your  bright  face,  and  hear  your  joyous 
laugh.  It  is  refreshing  to  me,  who,  you  know,  am  rather 
given  to  what  my  aunt  calls  '  the  mopes.'  " 

"  A  most  unsentimenial  name  for  a  young  lady's  pensive- 
ness,"  replied  Florence  ;  "  but  be  assured  if  you  are  troubled 
with  the  vapors,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  drive  them  off."  And 
she  rattled  gayly  on,  until,  in  the  fascination  of  her  lively 
and  sparkling  conversation,  Eva's  smiles  and  bright  looks  re- 
turned. "  And  now,"  she  thought,  "  to  touch  on  the  all  impor- 
tant topic,  without  alarming  the  delicacy  of  my  sweet  friend." 
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To  do  this,  required  all  the  address  she  was  mistress  of, 
for  she  feared  to  touch  on  the  subject,  lest  she  should  thus 
recall  painful  reminiscences  to  the  mind  of  Eva.  She  hesi- 
tated, and  had  almost  resolved  to  seek  no  further  informa- 
tion, when  Eva  was  summoned  by  a  servant  from  the  room, 
for  a  moment. 

Florence  picked  up  the  book  she  had  been  reading,  and 
commenced  carelessly  turning  over  the  leaves,  when  her  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  words,  "  Presented  to  Eva  by 
her  affectionate  cousin,  and  sincere  admirer,  Orville  Wood- 
ward." 

It  was  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  standard  poets,  and 
there  were  many  pieces  marked,  as- if  for  the  perusal  of  the 
fair  owner.  Some  of  these  pieces  were  marked  for  their 
pure  and  classic  beauty  of  thought  and  expression ;  others 
for  their  fine  moral  sentiment;  but  many  breathed  the  lan- 
guage of  deep  feeling,  pure  and  hallowed  affection. 

Oneunacquaintedwiththecharacterof  Judge  Woodward's 
feelings  towards  Eva,  might  easily  have  been  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  his  affection;  and  Florence  thought 
it  very  probable  that  the  young  mind  of  Eva  herself  might 
have  been  the  victim  of  such  a  delusion ;  yet  she  felt  sure 
that  the  object  of  it  never  intended  or  foresaw  that  he  would 
be  thus  misconstrued,  and  she  marvelled  at  the  strange  blind- 
ness of  which  even  the  wisest  of  us  are  sometimes  guilty. 

A  moment  after,  Eva  returned.  A  slight  blush  tinged 
her  cheek,  as  she  saw  the  book  in  the  hands  of  Florence. 
The  latter  noticed  it,  and  calling  all  her  resolution  to  her  aid, 
she  pronounced  the  "  magic  name,"  speaking  in  a  casual  way, 
of  her  cousin. 

With  her  usual  tact  and  address,  and  without  once  seem- 
ing to  suspect  any  thing,  she  drew  out,  unconsciously  to  her- 
self, the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  simple-minded  girl, 
until  she  felt  more  than  convinced  that  the  suspicions  of 
Claude  were  true. 

"  Oh  !  Eva,"  she  thought,  "  perhaps  it  may  be  mine  yet  to 
be  the  instrument  of  your  happiness  ;  -if  so,  how  much  plea- 
sure it  will  confer  on  me."  And  Florence,  with  rare  gene- 
rosity, commenced  even  then,  in  her  own  mind,  her  plans 
(women  are  great  on  plans)  for  restoring  to  Eva  the  affec- 
tions she  imagined  had  once  been  hers. 
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As  the  two  girls  sat  there,  the  morning  sunlight  stealing 
in  upon  them,  with  their  arms  twined  around  each  other,  talk- 
ing in  sweet  and  kindly  tones,  an  observer  could  not  but 
have  gazed  on  them  with  the  deej»est  interest. 

What  destiny  is  reserved  for  tt^ese  fair  young  creatures  ; 
the  one  so  brilliant  and  fascinating,  so  gloriously  beautiful, 
with  such  a  wild,  passionate,  yet  generous  heart  throbbing 
beneath  the  fair  exterior,  the  other  so  spotless  in  her  out- 
ward loveliness,  and  inner  purity ;  the  one  born  to  make  a 
brilliant  sensation,  to  command  admiration  wherever  she  ap- 
pears, and  yet  formed  to  be  the  light  of  home  too ;  the 
other  formed  for  the  sphere  of  home  only  ?  Alas  !  for  the 
magnificent  Florence ;  a  home  of  love,  that  most  precious 
boon  to  woman,  had  been  thus  far  denied  her.  Must  it  be 
ever  thus  ? 

Full  of  her  benevolent  intentions,  Florence  at  length  rose 
to  go,  and  with  a  pure  kiss  of  maidenly  affection  the  two 
girls  separated. 

"  Dear  Florence,"  thought  Eva,  "  she  is  so  kind,  so  affec- 
tionate, and  so  beautiful  too ;  I  cannot  blame  any  one  for 
loving  her." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

JUDGE  WOODWAKD  AND    FLORENCE. A  DISMISSAL. GOOD 

ADVICE. AN  ACCIDENT. 

I  could  have  loved  you,  oil  1  so  well ; — 

The  dream  that  wishing  boyhood  knows, 
Is  but  a  a  sweet  beguiling  spell 

Which  only  lives  while  jiassion  glows: 
But  when  this  early  flush  declines, 

When  the  lieai't's  vivid  morning  fleets, 
Tou  know  not  tlicn  how  close  it  twines 

Round  the  first  kindred  soul  it  meets !  " 

MOOKB. 

The  evening  after  the  interview  between  Florence  and  Eva, 
the  former  was  seated  in  her  boudoir;  Judge  Woodward 
by  her  side.  The  conversation  had  lingered  for  some  time 
on  different  subjects.     There  was  a  pause. 

Florence  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence ;  though,  as 
she  did  so,  she  averted  her  face  from  her  companion's  gaze. 
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"  Judge  Woodward,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  taking  an 
improper  step,  if  I  tell  you  that  my  request  that  you  should 
visit  me  this  evening,  was  to  terminate  the  affair  now  exist- 
ing between  us.  You  can,4)erhaps,  anticipate  what  the  ter- 
mination will  be." 

She  now  turned  her  dark  eyes  full  on  her  companion's 
face  ;  he  was  very  pale,  and  the  only  words  he  gave  utterance 
to  were,  "Go  on,  let  me  hear  all." 

Touched  by  emotion  which  mocked  at  words,  Florence 
continued  :  "  Believe  me,  no  one  can  appreciate  your  love 
more  highly  than  I  do.  Lonely  and  orphaned  as  I  am,  I 
feel  that  love  would  have  proved  on  inestimable  boon  to  me, 
could  I  have  returned  it.  Would  I  were  worthy  to  be  your 
wife,  but  I  am  not ;  for  oh  !  if  I  were,  my  heart  would  long 
since  have  yielded  its  all  in  return  for  your  affection," 

"  You  do  not  love  me,  then  ?  "  said  he.  His  voice  was 
low  and  husky  with  agitation,  and  his  lip  quivered,  though 
he  strove  to  control  himself. 

"  Oh  !  do  not,  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  grieve  for  me ! " 
cried  Florence,  laying  her  hand  timidly  on  his  arm,  in  the 
fervor  of  her  entreaty,  while  large  tears  swam  ia  her  eyes. 
"  I  am  not  worthy  that  you  should  waste  such  feelings  on 
me;"  and  the  proud  Florence  bowed  her  queenly  head,  and 
pressed  back  with  her  slender  fingers  the  heavy  tears  which 
sprang  to  her  eyes ;  feeling  at  the  moment,  as  if  she  could 
have  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  noble  being  before  her,  and 
implored  his  forgiveness  for  being  thus  compelled  to  wound 
him.  "  I  am  not  worthy,"  she  repeated,  "  that  you  should 
waste  such  feelings  on  me.  Forget  me,  believe  me  a  base, 
heartless  coquette — any  thing  you  will,  so  you  do  not  grieve 
for  me.  I  would  not  for  worlds  cause  you  a  moment's 
pain." 

"  No,"  was  the  reply;  "  your  very  words  prove,  Florence, 
that  you  are  not  a  heartless  woman,  (I  will  not  use  the 
word  coquette,  I  don't  like  it,)  why  then  should  I  strive  to  be- 
believe  you  such  ?  I  have  loved  you  as  a  warm-hearted,  true, 
and  lovely  woman;  let  me  still,  as  such,  remember  you,  I 
can  discover  from  your  conduct,  that  you  never,  until  now, 
knew  the  depth  of  my  feelings  for  you.  I  have  loved  you 
with  the  feelings  which,  learning  from  bitter  experience  to 
distrust  the  world  in  general,  centre  all  the  affection,  not  be- 
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longing  to  Grod,  upon  one  object ;  and  alas  !  that  lost,  where 
can  the  heart,  widowed  of  its  one  treasure,  turn  for  solace  ? 
But  I  am  growing  sentimental,"  and  he  smiled  faintly. 
"  Forgive  me ;  I  ought  not  to  have  expected  that  a  gay  and 
brilliant  girl  like  you,  could  love  a  man  of  my  age,  and  of 
my  sobered  feelings,  so  little  congenial  with  the  warmth  and 
gayety  of  youth." 

"  Oh  !  no,"  she  replied,  "  speak  not  thus,  it  was  not  this. 
One  younger,  fairer,  better  than  I  has  loved — still  loves  you ; 
—Eva." 

A  moment  after,  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall ' 
her  words.    What  right  had  she  to  betj-ay  her  friend's  secret. 
Judge  Woodward  started.    "  Impossible  !  "  he  said,  "  impos- 
sible !    Eva  does  not  love  me." 

"  I  spoke  without  thinking,"  faltered  Florence,  "  I  meant 
not  to  betray — that  is — I  may  be  mistaken." 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  all  probability,"  replied  her  com- 
panion sadly.  "  If  true,  I  need  not  say  how  deeply  I  regret 
that  she  should  waste  her  young  fresh  feelings  on  me." 

"  Why  ?  "  demanded  Florence^  almost  imploringly.  "  Do 
you  not  think  you  could  love  one  so  pure,  so  perfect,  so  in 
every  way  fitted  to  make  you  happy  as  Eva  ?  I  am  wild, 
thoughtless,  oh  !  I  am  a  very  faulty  being,  not  worthy  your 
love,  but  she  is  an  angel !  You  would  be  so  happy  with 
her ! " 

"  I  know  not  what  the  future  may  bring  forth,  but  I  feel 
now  as  if  my  last  dream  of  love  was  over."  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  paused  a  moment ;  then  continued  : 
"  Circumstances  in  early  life  prevented  my  marrying.  I 
was  compelled  to  tread  the  iron  path  of  destiny,  and  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  which  encompassed  me,  alone.  Yes, 
alone ;  with  no  home  of  love  to  turn  to,  when,  wearied  and 
world-worn,  my  heart  sought  some  resting-place.  I  buried 
the  world  of  feelings,  the  yearning  after  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion, which  at  times  would  rise  within  me,  deep  in  my  own 
soul,  and  I  struggled  on  thus  for  years.  As  I  mingled  more 
and  more  with  the  world — as  success  became  mine,  and 
fame  followed  success,  as  it  always  does,  I  saw  that  my 
society  was  courted  by  many — I  say  it  not  with  one  particle 
of  vanity,  for  I  cared  not  for  it  then,  care  not  for  it  now.  I 
saw  through  designs  but  too  thinly  veiled ;  they  disgusted  me. 
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and  I  almost  resolved  never  to  marry.  Of  Eva,  sweet  little 
Eva,  I  thought  only  as  a  child — a  loving  and  lovely  child — who 
would  one  day  make  some  one  very,  very  happy,  but  I  scarce- 
ly hoped  that  one  could  be  me.  I  met  you.  I  saw  in  you  a 
woman  of  intellect,  soul,  feeling ; — my  God  !  what  mines  of 
wealth  to  be  wasted  on  the  light  and  heartless  circle  in  which 
you  moved.  As  I  looked  on  a  silent  observer,  I  became  in- 
terested in  you,  and — ^pardon  me,  Florence — I  pitied  you ;  I 
felt  that  for  you  there  were  perilous  quicksands  in  the  ocean 
of  life,  and  you  had,  alas  !  no  one  to  warn  you  of  danger.  I 
felt  that  it  would  indeed  be  to  me  a  grateful  task,  could  I  win 
you  from  the  scenes  arouncl  you,  and  place  you  in  a  sphere 
which  would  call  into  action  the  higher  and  purer  qualities 
of  your  nature.  And  thus  sympathy  grew  into  a  deeper  feeling 
— but  'tis  vain  to  dwell  on  this ;  it  is  all  over  now. 

"  As  a  lover,  I  must  bid  you  farewell;  but  always  think  of 
me  as  a  friend.  Rely  on  me,  in  any  hour  of  need.  Believe 
me,  I  would  be  too  happy  could  I  in  the  smallest  degree  be  of 
service  to  3''0u ;  and  ere  I  leave  you  now,  permit  me  Florence, 
dear  Florence,  to  repeat,  that  your  situation  in  life  is  a  peril- 
ous one.  The  very  pleasures  which  smile  so  alluringly  upon 
you,  are  so  many  dangers  environing  your  path.  You  have 
every  qualification  necessary  for  shining  in  the  world;  but  I 
know  you  well,  and  I  tell  you,  you  will  never  find  happiness 
in  the  gay  and  giddy  scenes,  in  which  you  mingle; — 
though  you  may  pursue  the  phantom  until  youth,  and  strength, 
and  hope  have  fled,  and  life  has  no  nobler  aim  within  your  reach. 
Then  you  may  perhaps — wrecked  in  mind  and  body — live  to 
moui-n  your  folly ;  or  else  be  one  of  those  miserable  beings 
who,  to  latest  age,  haunt  the  scenes  of  pleasure  like  ghosts  of 
the  past,  wretched  monuments  of  former  folly,  spending  the  las- 
precious  sands  in  the  hour-glass  of  life  on  the  shrine  of 
vanity, — wasting  the  scanty  modicum  of  heart  which  yet  re- 
mains to  them  in  wretched  repinings  over  past  triumphs,  and 
present  mortifications,  and  at  last  sinking  into  a  sinful  grave, 
whose  eternal  night,  no  ray  of  hope  beyond  the  tomb 
can  illumine.  Oh !  beware  of  this.  Suffer  yourself  to 
forget  the  idle  follies  which  beset  you,  and  remember  that 
God  and  heaven  should  always  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
woman ;  thus  only  can  she  be, '  lovely,  gentle,  and  of  good  re- 
port.'     And  now  farewell ! "  he  arose  and  extended  his  hand 
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with  a  look  of  such  deep  sympathy,  such  kindly,  nay  tender 
interest  towards  her,  beaming  in  his  noble  countenance,  that 
Florence,  overcome  by  emotion,  could  only  bow  in  silence, 
making  a  faint  effort  to  smile  through  her  tears.  A  moment 
after  he  had  vanished  from  her  sight. 

Instead  of  feeling  elevated  in  her  own  estimation  by  the 
love  of  the  lofty  being  who  had  just  left  her,  Florence  felt 
as  if  she  was  unworthy  that  love ;  felt  that  she  could  not  be 
all  that  he  must  have  deemed  her,  when  he  bestowed  his 
affections  upon  her,  and  the  thought  humbled  her  spirit  in 
the  dust ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  brings  to  a  proud,  gen- 
erous heart,  so  deep  a  sense  of  humiliation,  as  the  thought 
of  having  received  from  another  an  undeserved  boon.  But 
she  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  Judge  Woodward  had  es- 
timated her  character  too  highly.  He  was  not  so  easily  de- 
ceived. He  knew  exactly  how  much  of  earthly  leaven  was 
mingled  with  the  heaven  in  her  nature ;  and  he  knew  that 
spite  of  the  shadows  on  its  brightness,  her  character  was  one 
of  rare,  strange  beauty ;  that  in  the  voluminous  depths  of 
her  expansive  soul,  slumbered  thoughts  and  feelings,  which 
only  waited  to  be  called  forth  to  create  their  own  world  of 
light  and  happiness,  for  all  who  came  within  their  influence. 

There  is  no  being  in  existence  perfectly  unselfish ;  such 
a  character  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  human  na- 
ture. Even  our  noblest  aims  and  impulses  are  often  deeply 
imbued  with  this  feeling,  which  is  not  censurable,  save  when 
it  acts  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  for  who  can  blame  a  man 
for  pleasing  himself,  provided  he  injures  no  one  else  by  the 
operation  ?  Thus,  though  Judge  Woodward  himself  believed 
that  his  feelings  for  Florence  had  their  first  source  in  the 
purest,  most  unselfish  sympathy,  he  was  mistaken.  Had  she 
been  less  beautiful,  less  fascinating,  he  might  perhaps  have 
felt  for  her  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy;  but  he  would 
never  have  loved,  never  have  sought  her  as  his  wife.  It  was 
the  indirect  inference  of  the  happiness  such  qualities  as  she 
possessed,  would,  in  a  wife,  confer  upon  him,  which  roused 
his  feelings  to  the  extent  which  we  have  seen  towards  her. 

We  wish  that  we  could  portray,  fully  and  justly,  the 
character  of  the  woman  we  have  chosen  as  our  heroine  ; — its 
fathomless  depths,  its  lofty  heights,  the  brilliance  of  its  sun- 
light, the  depth  of  its  shadows ;  but  volumes  might  be  writ- 
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ten,  yet  scarcely  the  alpha  beta  told  of  that  limitless  world, 
her  soul. 

Yes,  we  do  not  portray  her  as  faultless ;  there  was  gloom 
as  well  as  brightness  mirrored  in  the  character  of  this 
strangely  gifted  being.  It  was  like  some  rare,  radiant 
painting,  gloriously,  yet  darkly  beautiful,  where  blooming- 
vales  and  soaring  heights,  bathed  in  eternal  sunshine,  con- 
trast with  deep,  dark  ravines,  and  wildly  foaming  waters; 
and  where,  gaze  as  long  as  we  will,  we  can  still  see,  in 
dim  and  mysterious  perspective,  other  and  more  beautiful 
scenes,  making  us  believe  that  there  is  still  a  boundless 
world  beyond,  whose  enchantments  we  have  yet  to  reach ;  or 
like  some  proud  temple,  in  whose  shadowy  aisles  we  can 
dimly  trace  the  inspired  forms  of  beauty,  which  the  genius 
of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  have  wrought  around  us; 
extending  far  down,  until  the  gaze  loses  itself  in  distance 
and  darkness ;  and  here  and  there  lighted  up  by  some  stray 
gleam  of  sunlight,  into  the  glorious  hues  of  life-breathing 
loveliness;  yet  before  the  treasures  of  whose  inner  shrine,  is 
hung  a  mysterious  veil,  which  the  hand  of  no  common  intru- 
der may  dare  to  raise. 

Alas !  that  so  gallant  a  vessel  should  ride  life's  stormy 
wave,  without  the  guiding  star  of  j^arental  love,  or  the  com- 
pass of  Religion,  to  point  her  way  over  the  troubled  waters. 

Though  Florence  had  never  loved  Judge  Woodward,  she 
had  always  felt  towards  him  that  reverential,  afi'ectionate 
feeling,  which  we  link  with  the  idea  of  a  protector  ;  and  now 
that  the  tie  between  them  was  broken,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  strange  desolation  of  feeling  which  came  over 
her.  She  had  broken  an  engagement  for  a  gay  and  brilliant 
party,  to  remain  at  home  for  this  interview.  And  now  that 
Judge  "Woodward  was  gone,  she  extinguished  the  gas  lights, 
so  that  any  passing  visitor  might  believe  her  out,  and  also 
because  she  had  an  odd  fancy  of  being  in  the  dark,  when- 
ever she  indulged  in  sad  thoughts.  Then,  throwing  herself 
into  a  large  chair  before  the  grate,  she  gazed  fixedly  into  the 
smouldering  fire,  which  cast  a  dim,  uncertain  light  through 
the  room,  many  and  sad  thoughts  rushing  tumultuously 
upon  her. 

She  thought  of  Judge  Woodward,  his  noble  disinterest- 
edness ;   and  then  of  Eva,  her  pure,  quiet  life,  moving  amid 
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scenes  of  fashion  and  folly — "  among  them,  but  not  of 
them;"  and  she — she  the  brilliant,  the  -worshipped — almost 
envied  the  meek,  imobtrusive  girl,  a  fate  so  difi'erent  from  her 
own.  She  thought  of  the  festal  scene  from  which  she  was  now 
perhaps  missed ;  of  her  companions,  who  were  moving  in  the 
gay  dance,  with  smiles  and  light  tones,  though  their  hearts 
might  be  aching  all  the  while ;  then  of  Claude — and  what 
wild  and  varied  thoughts  of  mingled  pleasure,  passion,  and 
regret,  were  these — and  lastly  of  herself,  solitary  and  alone. 
Never  did  she  feel  so  desolate,  so  wretched.  She  wept  long 
and  bitterly,  and  her  feelings  thus  relieved,  she  sunk  into  a 
sort  of  dreamy  slumber. 

In  her  dreams,  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  cherub  form,  with 
robes  of  light,  and  bright  angel  wings,  and  a  face  like  her 
own  dim,  though  fondly-cherished  remembrance  of  her  moth- 
er's, appeared  before  her.  The  expression  of  the  face,  an- 
gelic though  it  was,  was  sad,  as  the  vision  said,  in  tones  of 
unearthly,  but  mournful  sweetness  : 

"  My  child,  you  have  lost  your  best  friend.  'Tis  but  an 
instant  that  I  can  stay  to  warn  you,  ere  I  must  plume  my 

wings  for  heaven  again;   but  beware  of ="    Florence  heard 

not  the  name;  some  noise  in  the  street  aroused  her.  She 
started  ;  the  noise  continued  ;  there  was  bustle,  hurrying  to 
and  fro  of  feet,  and  the  trampling  and  confusion  of  a  crowd. 
Startled  by  the  sound,  she  went  to  the  window,  and  raised 
the  sash.  As  she  did  so,  she  heard  voices  exclaiming,  in  dis- 
jointed sentences,  "  Judge  Woodward  !  "  "  Shot  l""  "  How  ! 
what  is  the  matter  ?  "     "  Killed  ?  "     "  Some  mistake  !  " 

In  a  paroxysm  of  alarm,  Florence  rushed  to  the  front 
door,  opened  it,  and  stood  on  the  threshold.  At  the  in- 
stant, a  litter  passed,  borne  by  several  men.  It  was  cov- 
ered, but  she  plainly  heard  suppressed  groans  issue  from  it. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  she  cried  to  one  of  the  crowd  who 
followed  it ;   "  what  is  the  matter?  " 

"  Judge  Woodward  is  shot,  miss !  "  replied  the  man, 
"  but  he  is  not  dead.  I  believe  they  have  taken  up  the  man 
that  did  it.  They  are  carrying  him  to  Mr.  Moreton's,  where 
he  requested  to  be  taken,  as  they  live  near,  and  are  relations, 
I  believe." 

After  this  very  graphic  detail  of  facts  and  occurrences, 
the  man  hurried  on;  and  shocked,  and  uncertain  what  to 
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think,  in  a  chaos  of  mingled  alarm  and  agony,  Florence 
sought  her  chamber.  More  fervently  than  she  had  prayed 
for  years,  she  prayed  that  night ;  and  it  was  long  after  re- 
tiring, ere  her  excited  feelings  permitted  her  to  seek  refuge 
in  sleep. 

Fears  for  Judge  Woodward,  mingled  with  thoughts  of 
the  strange  vision  of  her  slumbers.  It  was  strange  that, 
much  as  she  pondered  over  it,  it  never  once  occurred  to  her 
of  whom  that  warning  angel  would  have  bid  her  beware. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

^   THE  RANDOM  SHAFT  CLEAVES  THE  HEART  OF  THE  DOVE. 

i7  "Oh !  grief  beyond  all  other  griefs,  when  Fate 

First  leaves  the  young  heart  lone  and  desolate. 
In  the  wide  world  witliout  that  only  tie, 
For  which  it  loved  to  live,  or  feared  to  die." 

"  Oh  !  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
Finds  maik  the  archer  never  meant." 

It  was  a  bright,  cold,  December  morning,  and  Lilian  was 
seated  before  a  cheery  fire,  at  the  cottage,  netting  a  worsted 
sacque,  cherry  and  white,  for  little  Harry,  who  was  playing 
noisily  on  the  floor  beside  her.  There  was  an  air  of  sweet, 
quiet,  home  comfort  in  every  thing  around ;  and  though,  for 
some  weeks  past,  she  had  been  looking  paler  and  sadder  than 
usual,  the  fire  just  now  had  given  a  bright  glow  to  her 
cheek,  and  she  looked  quite  happy,  as  ehe  sat  there,  busily 
plying  her  needles,  and  ever  and  anon  casting  a  fond  glance 
on  the  movements  of  her  boy. 

In  this  pleasant  employment,  she  was  interrupted  by  a 
tap  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said  cheerfully. 

It  was  Mrs.  Vernon's  housekeeper,  who  had  come  down 
from  the  city  to  see  how  things  were  going  on  at  "  the 
place."  She  was  a  very  worthy,  though,  beyond  the  myste- 
ries of  her  vocation,  by  no  means  a  well  informed  woman  ; 
and  not  having  been  long  in  the  employ  of  her  present  mis- 
tress, she  knew  little  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs. 
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Lilian,  she  supposed,  was  a  young  widow,  residing  as  a 
tenant  on  the  estate,  and  she  had  come  down  to  make  her  a 
friendly  visit,  pitying,  as  she  said,  the  "  solitude  of  the  poor 
thing — a  widow,  and  so  young,  too." 

Lilian  was  glad  to  see  her,  for  through  her  she  could 
hear  of  Harry,  and  she  always  listened  with  eager  interest 
to  the  most  commonplace  conversation,  if  he  was  the  sub- 
ject. Seating  herself  in  obedience  to  her  request,  the 
housekeeper  commenced  a  trivial  conversation. 

It  was  Mrs.  Burton's  misfortune  that  she  had  been 
raised  in  a  village  ;  and  having  naturally  a  great  j^ropensity 
(in  common  with  some  other,  otherwise  very  good  people)  for 
gossip,  it  had  "  grown  with  her  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  her  strength,"  in  this  congenial  atmosphere.  She  had 
seen  something  of  Lilian,  since  her  arrival  at  "  the  place," 
and  really  felt  quite  interested  in  the  "  sweet  little  lady," — 
felt  at  once  that  she  could  confide  in  her,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  some  receptacle  for  her  budget  of  news. 

She  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  city  to  discover 
that,  in  order  to  keep  your  place  in  a  great  house,  you  must 
be  half  blind,  three  quarters  deaf,  and  wholly  dumb,  about 
every  thing  which  concerns  your  superiors. 

"  Well,  I  declare  !  "  said  the  garrulous  old  woman,  as 
she  seated  herself;  "you  are  the  youngest-looking  crejiture 
to  be  a  married  woman,  and  what's  more,  a  widow,  I  ever 
did  see  in  my  life.  Why,  you  look  just  like  a  child,  with 
those  pretty  brown  curls,  all  a  flioatin'  round  your  shoulders, 
so  natural  like." 

"  I  was  very  young  when  I  was  married,"  replied  Lilian 
faintly  ;   "  only  fifteen." 

"  Mercies  on  me  !  for  a  poor  little  strip  of  a  child  like 
that  to  be  drawn  up  before  the  parson.  Well,  this  is  a 
strange  world ;  there's  my  daughter  Susan,  as  has  been  on 
the  look-out  for  a  husband  for  these  seven  years  past,  and 
not  a  man  has  said  '  peas  '  to  her  on  that  subject  yet ;  and 
there  is  no  finer  girl  than  Susan,  Mrs.  Stanley,  though  I  do 
say  it,  as  ought  not  to.  Well,  somehow,  some  females  don't 
get  justice  done  them  in  this  world." 

Not  wishing  a  discussion  on  the  subject  which  is  now  the 
great  leading  principle  of  the  "  Woman's  Rights  "  Conven- 
tion— a  society  then  happily  unknown — Lilian  changed  the 
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subject,  by  asking  if  there  was  a  probability  of  Miss  Ver- 
non marrying  soon. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  rather  guess  not,  very  soon. 
Miss  Ella  keejis  her  secrets  mighty  close.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  she  likes  Leftenant  Minton  uncommon  well — a 
mighty  pretty  and  uncommon  nice  little  gentleman,  though, 
to  be  sure,  not  such  a  fine  lordly-looking  man  as  her  father, 
or,  as  for  that  matter,  Mr.  Hal  either,  as  visits  her  some- 
times. Bvit  somehow,  there  is  a  Mrs.  Moreton  as  is  always 
pulling  at  him,  and  a  flirt  in'  and  cavortin'  round  him,  and  a 
calling  him  to  her  side,  and  a  droppin'  her  fan  for  him  to 
pick  up,  and  all  sich  things.  I  watched  her  one  evenin'  at 
a  party  at  our  house,  until  I  was  completely  disgusted  at 
her  ridiklous  minervas.  I  was,  indeed,  Mrs.  Stanley  ;  and 
says  I  to  Miss  Ella  afterwards,  says  I,  '  Miss  Ella,  I  de- 
spise that  little  woman,  with  all  her  fine  airs  and  graces. 
She  arn't  the  right  sort,  sure  as  you're  born,  she  arn't. 
What  is  she  always  a  twistin',  and  a  foolin',  and  a  layin' 
herself  out  to  'tract  the  leftenant  for?  She  is  a  married 
'oman  ;  what  on  this  earth  can  she  want  with  a  beau  ? '  But 
Miss  Ella  blushed,  and  told  me  not  to  talk  in  that  way ; 
that  it  was  very  common  for  married  women  to  receive 
attentions  in  fashionable  siety.  So  I  hushed  up,  and  have 
never  opened  my  mouth  about  it  sense,  and  never  intend  to ; 
but  between  you  and  me  and  the  bed-post,  I  don't  like  no 
such  doins  myself.  There  is  some  strange  things  done 
amongst  the  highflyers — at  least,  it  seems  so  to  me  ;  some 
things  that  I  can't  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of;  but  I 
suppose,  in  course,  they  know  what  they  are  about,  and,  to 
be  sure,  it's  none  of  my  business.  I  have  been  with  the 
quality  all  my  life,  and  thought  I  knowed  a  mazin'  deal 
about  most  things ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  since  I  came  to 
New  York,  I  never  knowed  any  thing  before,  or  anyhow 
I've  got  to  forgit  every  thing  I  did  know,  and  commence 
learning  every  thing  new.  It's  like  a  difi'erent  world  alto- 
gether." 

Mrs.  Burton  folded  her  arms,  and  gazed  abstractedly  out 
of  the  window,  probably  absorbed  in  the  most  abstruse  spec- 
ulations with  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  fashionable  life ; 
then,  suddenly  aroused  by  a  merry  laugh  from  little  Harry, 
she  turned  to  the  child,  whom  she  had  noticed  but  very  lit- 
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tie  before,  and  commenced  fondling  with  him,  using  the  ten- 
der words  of  endearment,  common  on  such  occasions.  But 
Harry  did  not  seem  to  fancy  his  new  friend,  for  he  broke 
from  her,  and  ran  shouting  from  the  room.  The  house- 
keeper gazed  after  him.  "  Well,  I  declare,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  if  there  aren't  the  greatest  likeness  to  the  Vernon  family 
in  that  child.     Are  you  any  relation,  Mrs.  Stanley  ?  " 

Lillian  looked  keenly  into  the  woman's  face,  to  see  if  her 
question  was  the  result  of  suspicion;  but  seeing  there  only 
a  look  of  blank  unconsciousness,  she  was  about  to  reply, 
when  without  waiting  for  an  answer  Mrs.  B.  rattled  on,  '■  Yes, 
the  boy  has  a  noble  look,  just  like  the  governor — and  like  Mr. , 
Hal,  or  Hel,  or  whatever  they  call  him  would  have,  if  he  was 
not  so  dissipated." 

"  Is  he  very  dissipated  ?  "  asked  Lilian  faintly. 

''  Dissipated!  "  replied  the  housekeeper,  raising  her  hands 
and  eyes,  "  you  never  did  see  such  a  wild  boy.  Why,  he 
keeps  the  governor  and  his  mother  always  in  hot  water  about 
him.  I  suppose  he  thinks  it  very  great  to  be  what  he  calls 
a  '  fast  boy,'  but  in  my  mind  he  is  not  much  removed  from 
a  rowdy.  But  he's  got  in  love  now  with  a  very  beautiful  la- 
dy, and  what's  more,  one  with  a  large  fortune ;  and  we 
all  hope  she'll  marry  him,  and  then  he'll  settle  down,  may- 
be— for  matrimony  is  as  good  as  any  straight-jacket  for  a 
young  man  sometimes— but  not  always — but,  good  gracious 
me  !  Mrs.  Stanley,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Lilian's  work  had  fallen  from  her  lap ;  her  hands  were 
clasped,  her  cheek  white  as  death,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
housekeeper  with  a  wild,  almost  maniac  glare. 

Stifling  her  emotion  as  she  saw  that  it  was  perceived,  and 
determined  to  know  the  worst,  she  repressed  with  a  convul- 
sive eifort  the  wild  words  that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  said  in 
low,  firm  tones — firm  with  the  concentrated  strength  of  her 
whole  system,  summoned  for  the  giant  effort — laying  her 
icy  hand  on  the  housekeeper's  arm, 

"  Tell  me,  what  is  it.  Hal — Mr.  Vernon,  I  mean, — did 
you  say  he  was  going  to  be  married  ?  I  thought — that  is  I 
have  heard " 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  replied  the  obtuse  old  woman,  forgetting  Lil- 
ian's apparent  emotion  a  moment  before,  and  not  noticing 
now  the  bloodless  cheek,  and  quivering  lip — "  yes,  they  did 
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say  that  Mr.  Plal  had  had  an  affair  at  one  time  that  might 
interfere  with  this  one.  I  only  heard  it  whispered  in  the 
house,  and  did  not  exactly  understand  it.  I  think,  though, 
it  was  something  about  his  having  deceived  some  poor  girl, 
that  he  once  loved  very  much.  I  did  hear  it  hinted  that  per- 
haps there  might  be  a  private  marriage ;  but  John,  who  has 
been  Mr.  Hal's  man  for  some  years,  when  I  told  him  the 
hints  I  had  picked  up.  told  me  'twas  nothing  but  a  sham  af- 
fair, but  I  could  not  get  any  thing  more  out  of  him  about  it. 
Indeed,  I  dout  think  he  knew  much,  for  he  owned  that  he 
just  happened  to  overhear  Mr.  Hal  talking  about  it,  one 
day,  to  that  man  he's  so  thick  with — let  me  see,  I  forgit  his 
name,  a  long-haired,  rakish-lookin' thing,  though,  as  I  despises 
in  my  sight.  Marriage  or  no  marriage,  he's  courtin'  Miss 
Fulton  now,  and  the  family  are  doin'  all  they  can  to  make 
the  match." 

Lilian  rose,  and  made  an  effort  to  leave  the  room  ere  the 
woman  could  discover  the  effect  of  her  words;  but  the  effort, 
after  the  prolonged  suppression  of  her  feelings,  was  too  much 
for  her  slight  frame. 

A  moan  of  utter  intense  agony  escaped  her — she  clasped 
her  hands  suddenly  to  her  chest,  and  the  next  moment  was 
lying  senseless  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Burton,  a  stream  of  blood 
gushing  from  her  lips. 

In  the  one  moment  of  repressed  suffering,  all  the  dark 
deceptive  past,  all  the  bitter  agonizing  present,  all  her  blind 
confidence,  her  foul  wrong,  had  burst  upon  her.  The  truth 
flashed  like  lightning  over  the  naturally  obtuse  mind  of  Mrs. 
Burton.  * 

"  Lord  have  mercy  !  "  she  ejaculated  "  I  have  killed  her. 
What  a  fool  I  was,  not  to  have  guessed  all  about  it — and  the 
boy  so  like  too.  What  shall  I  do  ?  oh  Lord  !  what  shall  I 
do?" 

She  attempted  to  raise  her ;  the  movement  roused  Lilian  ; 
she  opened  her  eyes  slightly  ;  "  Mary  !"  she  gasped,  "  Mary  !" 
a  fresh  mouthful  of  blood  followed  the  effort,  and  her  eyes 
again  closed  in  exhaustion. 

Mrs.  Burton  raised  the  small  light  form,  as  easily  as  she 
could,  and  laid  it  on  the  bed,  then  supposing  her  request  al- 
luded to  a  servant,  rung  the  bell.  A  moment  afterwards, 
the  woman  who  had  been  the  attached  servant  and  faithful 
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companion  of  Lilian,  ever  since  her  retirement,  entered  the 
room. 

"  Good  heavens  I  "  she  exclaimed,  as  her  eyes  rested  on  her 
mistress,  "what  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Lilian?"  Hur- 
riedly and  incoherently  Mrs.  Burton  explained  the  cause  of 
the  catastrophe. 

Anger  at  the  woman's  ignorance,  and  want  of  foresight, 
overpowered,  for  the  moment,  every  other  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  Mary. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  fool  ?  "  she  exclaimed  with  flash- 
ing eyes.  "  My  poor  Lilian  !  poor  dear  child  !  "  and  she  raised 
her  head  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  an  infant,  brought 
restoratives,  and  bathed  her  brow,  wiped  the  blood  stains 
from  her  lips  with  a  snowy  cambric  handkerchief,  and  re- 
moved as  gently  as  possible  her  discolored  dress,  over 
■which  the  blood  had  streamed.  Lilian  faintly  opened  her 
eyes, 

"  Mary,  dear  Mary,"  she  said,  in  her  weak  tones,  as  she 
saw  the  kind  creature  bending  over  her. 

"  Dear  Miss  Lilian,  do  not  speak  now.  I  beseech  you  be 
quiet,"  replied  Mary,  respectfully  but  kindly  taking  the  hands 
of  her  mistress,  and  pressing  them  sympathetically  in  her 
own,  while  tears  rained  down  her  cheeks ;  and  turning  to 
Mrs.  Burton,  who  stood  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene,  she 
said,  in  a  wrathful  whisper, 

"  And  now  go — you  have  done  all  the  mischief  you  can  ; 
perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  send  for  a  physician 
— and  then  go  home,  and  tell  the  Vernons  they  have  killed 
her.  They  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  no  doubt,  though  heaven 
knows  they  are  not  worthy  to  have  her  among  them.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  all  a  lie  about  Mr.  Harry ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
she  is  what  no  one  else  can  be — his  wife  in  the  sight  of  heav- 
en.    I  can't  leave  her — go." 

Mrs.  Burton  obeyed  in  silence. 

"  Oh !  Mary,  he  has  done  this  !  "  exclaimed  Lilian  with 
a  fresh  burst  of  agony,  "  he  whom  I  so  worshipped,  £0  trust- 
ed,— my  child's  father." 

"  Never  mind,  Miss  Lilian,  all  will  come  right  at  last. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  a  story  they  have  raised  on  Mr.  Hal." 

'•No!  oh  no!  Mary,  I  see  it  all  now.  I  feel  it  in  every 
pulse  of  my  throbbing  heart.     I  have  been  deceived.     Oh  ! 
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Mary,  /  who  trusted  him  so.  Let  me  die,  Mary ;  every 
effort  you  make  to  save  me,  is  cruel  and  unjust." 

At  tliis  moment  little  Harry  ran  in,  shouting  with  glee ; 
he  paused  suddenly  as  he  saw  his  mother's  pale  form  extend- 
ed on  the  bed,  and  Mary's  distressed  face.  With  a  child's 
awe  he  crept  up  to  the  latter,  and  pulling  her  by  the  skirt,  ex- 
claimed, pointing  to  Lilian,  with  imploring  entreaty  in  his 
face, 

"  Mamma !    Mary,  mamma  !  " 

Thinking  that  the  sight  of  her  boy  would  recall  her  from 
agonizing  thoughts,  Mary  raised  the  child  softly  on  the  bed, 
whispering, 

"  Be  quiet,  Harry,  don't  say  a  word;  mamma  is  sick." 
Harry  crawled  gently  to  his  mother's  breast,  and  twined  his 
arms  softly  around  her  neck,  whispering  "dear  mamma." 

His  voice  seemed  to  recall  her  from  the  trance  of  grief 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  for  she  clasped  him  closely  to  her 
bosom,  with  a  sort  of  convulsive,  sobbing  moan,  though 
through  tliis  scene  she  had  not  shed  a  tear.  The  shock  was 
too  sudden,  too  crushing  in  its  effect  for  tears,  like  the  light- 
ning stroke,  which  blasts  in  an  instant  to  blackness  and  ruin 
the  tree  it  found  perchance  rich  with  green  leaves  and  sun- 
nursed  blossoms. 

She  spoke  not  a  word,  and  Harry  lay  quietly  by  her  side 
till  she  sunk  into  slumber,  or  rather  into  that  heavy  state  of 
unconsciousness  which  mocks  sleep,  and  from  which  the 
awakening  is  to  the  wretched,  oh  !  how  bitter.  Harry  too, 
lulled  by  his  position  and  the  quiet  of  the  room,  fell  asleep, 
and  those  two  desolate  ones — the  mother  and  the  child — 
slumbered  in  each  other's  arms  while  Mary  watched  Reside 
them. 

And  yet  were  they  more  desolate  than  they  had  been 
ever? 

No ;  but  until  now  Lilian  had  been — oh  blessed  boon  ! — 
unconscious  of  her  desolation. 

It  is  a  strange  doctrine,  but  in  this  world  it  is  not  decep- 
tion which  makes  us  wretched  ;  it  is  the  awakening  from  our 
delusions — the  cold  and  bitter  curse  of  truth — that  wrings 
our  heart,  and  darkens  our  life. 

As  long  as  we  are  deceived,  we  are  happy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    "  FAST    BOV  "  ON    A    "  BENDER," 

"  Ab  me  1  In  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  'Wight, 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee." 

Bteojt. 

The  rooms  of  Harry  Vernon  were  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  the  walls  rung  with  merry  voices,  and  ever  and  anon 
shouts  of  laughter.  In  those  rooms,  Harry  had  assembled 
some  dozen  of  those  whom  he  considered  "  choice  spirits." 
Mr.  Moreton,  Claude  St.  Julian,  Lieut.  Minton,  and  Arthur 
Plumdale,  were  the  only  characters  belonging  to  our  story 
present,  if  we  except  Mr.  Fitz  Friske,  who,  by  some  strange 
freak  of  Harry — -as  he  thought  it — had  been  honored  with  an 
invitation. 

Perhaps,  had  he  known  it,  his  presence  was  rather  im- 
portant to  some  of  the  guests,  if  not  to  the  host  ;  but  could 
he  have  surmised  why,  we  doubt  whether  he  would  have  felt 
particularly  complimented. 

Cards  were  Fitz  Friske's  aversion,  perhaps  because 
he  was  rather  unskilful  in  the  use  of  them,  and  at  first  he 
was  dubious  about  accepting  the  invitation  ;  but  on  reflecting 
that  his  inviter  was  one  of  the  "  tong,''  as  his  mother  phrased 
it,  he  returned  an  affirmative  reply. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned,  there  were  present  some 
half  dozen  young  bloods  of  the  city,  of  the  stamp  generally 
designated  as  "  fast  men;  "  youths  whose  motto  like  that  of 
Harry  Vernon  was  "Health,  wealth,  women,  and  wine," 
and  who,  to  the  honor  of  their  consistency  at  least,  practised 
very  faithfully  the  principles  they  preached ;  bating,  in  some 
instances,  the  first  two  requisites. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  surmise  at  whose  request  Fitzl 
Friske  was  invited,  when  we  state  that  the  gentleman  was 
seated  at  a  whist-table  opposite  Claude  St,  Julian,  playing! 
against  Mr.  Moreton  and  Arthur  Plumdale.  The  other  mer 
bers  of  the  party  were  seated  at  another  table,  with  the  ex^ 
ception  of  two  or  three,  who  lounged  around  the  fire,  smok-i 
ing,  laughing,  and  talking ;  and  ever  and  anon,  betting  at 
hazard  on  the  games. 
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"  Boys,  we've  had  enoiigli  of  whist ;  let's  have  a  game 
of  bluff,  and  I'll  join  you,"  said  Harry  Vernon,  dragging  up 
a  chair  next  Fitz  Friske. 

This  proposal  was  received  with  marked  approbation ;"" 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  murmur  of  dissent  from  Fitz 
Friske,  overruled  by  the  clamorous  voices  around  him. 

The  others  gave  up  their  game,  and  gathered  round  this 
table.  Claude  St.  Julian — of  whose  vices  gaming  was  not 
one — gave  up  his  seat,  and  contented  himself  with  looking  on ; 
though,  truth  to  say,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  help  Fitz 
out  of  the  scrape,  by  a  few  well-timed  hints ;  but  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  was  impossible.  At  first  luck  varied 
a  good  deal  around  the  board  ; — once  or  twice,  to  his  infinite 
surprise,  Fitz  Friske  was  the  winner  to  a  considerable 
amount ;  and  he  had  just  begun  to  plume  himself,  in  his  own 
mind,  on  his  superior  skill  as  a  player ;  and  had,  moreover, 
proposed,  in  the  pleasing  excitement  of  the  moment,  a  larger 
stake  than  any  yet  offered;  when  luck — as  luck  will  do 
sometimes — turned,  and  he  lost.  But  this  only  made  him 
more  eager ;  and  with  what  he  fancied  was  quite  the  air 
d'  un  grand  seigneur,  when  Mr.  Moreton — who  was  the  win- 
ner— named  a  larger  stake,  he  assented.  A  glance  quick  as 
lightning,  but  full  of  meaning,  passed  between  Moreton  and 
Plumdale. 

Play  became  more  exciting,  as  the  bets  were  enlarged. 
Piles  of  gold  and  silver,  intermixed  with  notes,  gleamed  on 
the  board.  Bets  ran  high  with  those  standing  round,  on  the 
probable  issue  of  the  games  ;  and  when,  at  half  past  twelve, 
supper  was  announced,  Fitz  Friske  was  a  loser  to  the  amount 
of  several  thousand  dollars.  He  positively  refused  all  offers 
of  revenge,  and  with  a  forcible  attempt  at  indifference,  which, 
illy  concealed  his  real  chagrin,  wrote  two  checks,  and  handed 
one  to  Arthur  Plumdale,  the  other  to  Mr.  Moreton,  each  of 
whom  pocketed  his  respective  slip  of  paper,  with  perfect 
sang-froid. 

Harry  Vernon,  too,  had  been  a  loser  to  some  extent,  but 
that,  as  he  himself  remarked,  was  a  "  mere  matter  of  moon- 
shine." 

Presiding  over  a  table  groaning  under  every  delicacy  of 
the  season,  with  the  most  "  choice  spirits  "  around  and  upon 
it,  Hal  was  in  his  glory. 
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Attired  in  the  flashiest  of  costumes,  his  green  velvet 
smoking-cap  set  jauntily  on  the  mass  of  brown  curls  which 
cluslered  in  "much  admired  disorder"  around  his  brow; 
pouring  out  bumper  after  bumper  of  champagne,  and  pro- 
posing toast  after  toast,  which  were  greeted  by  shouts  of 
uproarious  merriment,  he  shone  forth  conspicuous  in  all  the 
polished  elegance  (?)  of  a  ''  fast  young  man." 

"  And  now.  St.  Julian,  for  an  original  toast,"  said  Harry, 
after  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  guests  had  applied  them- 
selves with  infinite  gusto  to  the  delicious  viands  before  them, 
"  Come,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  always  ready." 

"  A  toast  from  St.  Julian,"  echoed  round  the  board,  as 
they  filled  their  glasses  for  another  round. 

"  We  came  here  for  enjoyment  solely,"  replied  Claude 
languidly  ;  '•  therefore  this  is  no  time  to  be  puzzling  one's 
brains  for  something  original,  when,  in  reality,  there  is  noth- 
ing original  in  existence.  You  know  very  well  what  to  ex- 
pect from  me ;  for, 

"  Wer't  the  last  drop  in  the  well,  •  • 

And  I  standing  on  the  brink; 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

'Tis  to  woman  I  would  drink." 

"  Why  not  say, 

Wer't  the  last  drop  in  the  bottle, 

And  I  just  about  to  sink; 
Ere  my  reeling  body  fell, 

'Tis  to  woman  I  would  drink. 

There's  an  original  parody  for  you.  Well,  here's  to  the 
bright  eyes,  and  true  heart,  of  a  certain  fair  angel  for  me, 
and  let  every  man  drink  to  the  shrine  of  his  worship  ;"  and 
Harry  tossed  off  a  bumper. 

"  All  women  are  angels  until  they  are  married,"  said 
Mr.  Moreton  sententiously,  as  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips. 
"  Another  glass,  Plumdale,  and  enough  of  this  subject,  which 
has  worn  out  with  me  long  since.  By  the  way,  have  you  as- 
certained what will  take  for  those  trotters  of  his  ?     By 

G — !  the  most  splendid  specimen  of  horseflesh  I  ever  saw. 
I  know  their  price,  but  that  is  of  no  avail.  Fitz  Friske  pur- 
cbased  them  a  day  or  two  since." 
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"  Ah  i  I  understand ;  wants  them  for  his  bridal  turn- 
out, I  suppose,"  said  Moreton  in  a  lower  tone,  glancing  at 
Fitz  Friske,  who  sat  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  table. 
"  By  the  way,  Piumdale,  you  sit  down  and  win  the  money  of 
your  brother-in-law  elect  with  a  devilish  cool  face.  How 
can  you  do  it,  man  ?  " 

''Nothing  more  proper;"  responded  the  other  with  per- 
fect sang-froid.  '•  If  I  had  not  won  it,  somebody  else  would. 
Keep  the  money  in  the  family  always,  if  you  can;  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  motto  of  older  aud  wiser  heads  than  mine." 

The  revel  grew  louder,  faster,  and  more  furious.  Claude 
St.  Julian,  who  had  not  much  fancy  for  this  species  of  excite- 
ment, and  Fitz  Friske,  left  early, — as  did  also  Moreton  and 
Piumdale  ;  for  your  real  gambler  seldom  lingers  long 
enough  to  lose  self-possession  over  the  bowl.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  rest  of  the  party  separated. 
Some  in  a  state  of  maudlin  insensibility  remained  where 
they  were  ;  and  the  last  thing  of  which  Harry  Vernon  was 
conscious,  was  standing  on  the  table  amid  crashing  plates 
and  jingling  glasses  as  he  raised  aloft  a  bumper,  exclaiming. 
'•Here's  to  the — the — hie — bright  heart,  and — hie — true 
eyes  of — of — yours  very  respectfully  H.  Vernon." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  ARCHEK.  IS  WOUNDED  WITH  HIS  OWN  SHAFT. 

Have  I  forgotten  thee,  whilst  thou 
Didst  bleed  tliy  life  away  for  me ! 
Oh  !  cursed  for  ever  be  the  spells 
That  first  allured  my  heart  from  thee. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Harry  Vernon 
found  himself,  with  parched  lips  and  aching  brain,  on  the 
sofa  in  the  room  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  revel  of  the 
preceding  night. 

His  companions,  whom  he  had  left  when  his  eyes  closed  in 
feverish  slumbers,  some  with  their  heads  on  the  table,  some 
under  it,  had  either  been  removed  by  the  servants,  or  betaken 
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themselves  to  other  quarters.  The  table  still  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  its  array  of  crushed  plates,  broken 
glasses,  carcasses  of  fowls,  wine  spilled,  etc.  Packs  of  cards 
were  strewn  here  and  there  over  the  floor,  chairs  upset,  and  in 
every  position  but  the  right  one,  a  new  hat  crushed  out  of  all 
shape  in  one  corner,  a  splendid  black  Spanish  mantle  on  the 
soiled  and  stained  floor  in  another.  Muttering  a  curse,  Har- 
ry turned  from  the  scene  of  ruin ,  and  tried  to  compose  him- 
self to  sleep  again. 

Of  all  processes  the  most  annoying,  and  indeed  excruci- 
ating, is  the  intense  efi"ort  to  get  yourself  to  sleep,  when  the 
brain  is  aching,  and  every  nerve  in  the  frame  throbbing  with 
the  wearing  feverish  pain,  which  succeeds  intense  excite- 
ment. 

He  was  interrupted  in  this  delightful  occupation  by  a 
rap  at  the  door,  and  his  servant  presented  himself  with  a 
note. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  interrupting  me  in  this  way,  you  ; 
rascal  ?  "  demanded  Harry  in  a  rage. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  this  note  was  left  early  this  morning 
with  a  message  that  it  should  be  delivered  immediately.  It 
came  from  Gov.  Vernon  too,  sir,  the  man  said." 

''  It  makes  no  difference  with  me  if  it  came  from  the 
devil;  so  be  off." 

The  man  laid  the  note  on  the  table  near  him,  and  retreat- 
ed, muttering,  "  If  it  came  from  the  devil  you  would  be  sure 
to  attend  to  it." 

As  Harry  once  more  resettled  himself  on  the  sofa,  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  note.  Fancying  it  a  missive  from  his  fa- 
ther, he  seized  and  tore  it  open  carelessly.     It  ran  thus  : — 

My  dear  Brother, — I  have  just  heard  through  Mrs. 
Burton,  who  came  from  "  the  place"  this  morning,  that  poor 
Lilian  Stanley  is  dangerously  ill, — has  had  a  violent  hemor- 
rhage of  the  lungs,  caused  by  hearing  some  idle  gossip  from 
Mrs.  B.  about  a  projected  marriage  between  yourself  and 
Florence  F. 

It  is  thought  she  cannot  possibly  recover ;  for  heaven's 
sake  if  you  can  do  her  any  good,  go  to  her  immediately.  In 
her  delirium  she  calls  for  you  incessantly. 

Ma  would  be  exceedingly  angry  if  she  knew  I  was  wri- 
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tiijg  this  note,  but  you  know  Harry  /  never  was  against  Lili- 
an. I  only  remember  her  as  the  bright  happy  playmate  of 
my  childhood,  whom  '•  none  knew  but  to  love ;  none  named 
but  to  praise."  Alas  for  her  !  she  has  lost  all  that  was  hers 
of  happiness  on  this  earth,  and  you,  my  brother — you  are 
the  cause  of  it.  How  my  heart  swells,  and  my  eyes  fill 
when  I  think  of  it.  No  one  here  knows  of  this  sad  acci- 
dent but  me,  except  Mrs.  Burton,  whogoes  back  to  "the  place" 
this  afternoon,  and  she  can  surely  keep  silence  until  then. 

You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  shocking  accident  to 
Judge  Woodward.  His  physicians  (I  learn  from  pa,  who 
watched  by  him  last  night)  think  he  will  recover,  though 
his  wound  is  a  dangerous  one.  Ella. 

The  note  dropped  from  Harry's  hands ;  he  started  to  his 
feet,  thoroughly  roused  from  his  stupor  by  its  sad  contents. 

"  Great  God  !  my  poor  Lilian  ill,  perhaps  dying  !  That 
infernal  housekeeper ;  if  I  had  the  old  harridan  here,  I 
would  tear  her  limb  from  limb.  And  what  is  this  about 
Judge  Woodward  ? — But  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  him. 
I  must  go  to  Lilian." 

Old  feelings  rushed  upon  him  like  a  flood.  All  the  ten- 
der attachment,  which,  in  spite  of  his  passion  for  Florence, 
had  lain  dormant  in  his  heart  for  his  early  love,  came  over 
him  in  full  force.  He  thought  but  of  her  now ;  her  deep 
love  ;  her  foul  wrong,  and  betrayed  trust ;  and  as  he  thought 
thus,  he  groaned  in  agony  of  spirit.  A  few  hours  later 
found  him  with  impatient  footsteps  approaching  the  familiar 
little  wicket-gate  of  the  cottage.  His  heart  smote  him  as 
he  saw  the  knocker  of  the  door  was  muffled.  Opening  it  softly, 
he  entei-ed.  There  was  an  air  of  hushed  quiet,  even  of 
gloom,  reigning  through  the  deserted  rooms,  which  smote 
him  to  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  desolation.  No  Lilian 
sprang,  with  light  step  and  open  arms,  to  greet  him  now. 
No  joyous  shout  from  his  boy  welcomed  him.  In  one  room 
he  found  a  fire  burnt  down  in  the  grate ;  and  the  remains  of 
a  cold  repast,  as  if  the  partakers  had  been  hurriedly  sum- 
moned from,  and  had  not  returned  to  finish  it.  He  was 
about  to  hasten  to  Lilian's  chamber,  when  he  was  arrested 
by  the  entrance  of  the  physician.  He  was  a  kind,  venerable- 
looking  man,  with  hair  silver  white  ;  full  of  years  and  skill ; 
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and  there  was  a  look  of  painful  thought  on  his  brow  as 
he  entered  ;  but  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  occupant  of  the 
room,  an  expression  of  indignation,  amounting  almost  to 
scorn,  swept  over  his  features — too  quickly  for  the  other 
to  perceive  it.  In  answer  to  the  anxious  inquiries  put 
to  him,  he  replied  that  Lilian  was  yet  in  very  great  danger, 
but,  without  some  imprudence,  he  thought  there  was  hope , 
every  thing  depended  on  perfect  quiet,  and  a  careful  avoid- 
ance of  excitement  of  any  kind ;  and  ended  by  positively 
prohibiting  Harry  from  seeing  her. 

"  Would  you  have  her  die,  and  never  see  me  ?  "  cried 
Hal,  with  his  usual  impetuosity. 

"  No ;  but  I  would  not  have  her  pay  with  her  life  for 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you.  And  after  all,  I  doubt 
whether  your  presence  would  not  cause  her  more  pain  than 
pleasure.  I  know  all,  sir  !  "  he  added.  "  Her  servant,  or 
housekeeper,  a  very  respectable,  worthy  woman,  by  the  way, 
thought  it  necessary  to  confide  in  me,  and  it  ivas  best  to  do 
so.  You  need  fear  nothing  from  me,  however.  I  have 
heard  worse  secrets  than  this ;  and  my  profession,  if  not  my 
honor,  would  compel  me  to  be  discreet.  I  have  given  her 
some  lulling  medicine,  and  she  was  sinking  to  sleej)  when  I 
left.  I  never  saw  a  patient,"  continued  the  doctor  with  a  con- 
templative air,  "  with  such  weak  nerves,  that  required  such 
powerful  narcotics.  I  thought  at  one  time  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  produce  sleep  without  giving  her  a  quantity  of 
laudanum  which  would  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the 
system." 

At  these  words,  which  portrayed  so  forcibly  the  distract- 
ed state  of  poor  Lilian,  Hal  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
uttered  in  a  suppressed  tone,  "  My  God  !  " 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  candid  physician,  "  that  people, 
before  they  rush  into  the  commission  of  wrong,  do  not  pause 
to  think  of  its  consequences."  The  tone  was  kind,  but  the 
words  were  severe. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  replied  Harry,  struck  to  the  heart  with  a 
sense  of  bitter  shame,  "  I  never  intended  to  wrong  her  thus. 
Reckless  as  I  am,  I  am  not  a  premeditated  villain.  I  was 
drawn  into  what  I  did  by  another,  older,  and  I  thought 
wiser,  than  I.  That  would  be  no  excuse  for  me  now,  but  it 
was  then,  for  I  was  a  boy — a  wild,  thoughtless  boy !   He  did 
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it  through  friendship  for  me  ;  thought  it  for  the  best,  I  be- 
lieve," he  added  iu  a  lower  tone ;  "  but,  by  heavens,  if 
Lilian  dies,  he  shall  atone  for  the  wrong  with  his  blood  !  " 

"And  so  add  murder  to  the  list  of  your  pleasant  reflec- 
•tions,"  replied  the  imperturbable  physician.  "  A  fine  way, 
young  man,  to  atone  for  a  crime.  Were  I  a  believer  in  the 
old  Mosaic  doctrine  of  'an  eye  for  an  eye,'  etc.,  I  should 
recommend  you  rather  to  kill  yourself  than  your  friend ;  for 
it  seems  she  has  suffered,  after  all,  more  through  your  agen- 
cy than  his ;  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  same  friend,  who- 
ever he  be,  is  as  black-hearted  a  villain  as  ever  lived." 

After  this  candid  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  the  wor- 
thy physician  replenished  the  fire,  and  left  his  companion  to 
his  own  reflections.  And  bitter  reflections  were  they,  as  he 
sat  there,  with  his  head  drooping  on  his  hands,  his  elbows 
resting  on  the  table,  mute  and  motionless.  With  all  his 
wildness,  there  was  real,  genuine  feeling,  in  Harry  Vernon's 
nature.  Passionate,  and  impulsive,  he  was  easily,  too 
easily  influenced  by  those  to  whom  he  once  extended  his 
confidence.  Arthur  Plumdale,  with  his  cold,  demon-like 
craft,  base  cunning,  and  astute  intellect,  had  long  since  dis- 
covered this  trait  in  the  character  of  his  generous  and  un- 
suspecting friend ;  and  how  he  had  worked  on  it,  was  shown 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  Harry's  life,  from  the  first  date  of 
their  intimacy.  This  mobility  of  character,  this  suscepti- 
bility to  present  impressions,  even  when  opposed  to  other 
and  existing  feelings,  accounts  for  his  passionate  admira- 
tion of  Florence,  even  when  his  calmer,  but  deeper  affec- 
tion for  Lilian,  slumbered  in  his  bosom.  It  was  like  the 
fleeting  Aurora  Borealis,  whose  brilliance  dims  the  light  of 
the  pure,  calm  stars,  though  the  existence  of  the  one  is  a 
few  fleeting  hours,  that  of  the  other  eternal. 

Fears  for  Lilian's  life  thronged  thickly  and  darkly  on 
his  soul ;  and  now,  when  her  very  existence  hung  on  a 
thread ;  when  every  moment  he  expected  to  hear  the  dam- 
ning intelligence  that  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever,  all  his 
early  tenderness  revived.  How  busily,  in  this  hour  of  soli- 
tary musing,  into  which  was  compressed  the  thoughts,  hopes, 
and  feelings  of  years,  did  memory  bring  back  pictures  of  the 
past :  of  Lilian,  in  her  childlike  loveliness,  birdlike  in  her 
wild,  joyous  innocence ;  then,  too,  those  early  days  of  love  \ 
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their  stolen  interviews ;  tlieir  plighted  faith,  when  he  called 
upon  the  calm,  blue  heaven,  and  pure,  shining  stars,  to  seal 
his  truth.  Then,  the  happy  days  afterwards,  when  she  was 
by  his  side,  and  the  cottage  looked  so  gay ;  and  life 
seemed  so  warm,  so  bright,  so  happy,  lighted  by  her  pres- 
ence. And  now  she  was,  oh  Grod  !  dying!  and  his — /m -vic- 
tim. He  rose,  and  paced  the  floor  in  uncontrollable  grief; 
then,  fearing  his  step  might  be  heard,  and,  he  knew  too  well, 
recognized,  he  sat  down  again;  sat  down  in  that  lonely 
room,  with  sorrow  in  his  heart,  and  gloom  upon  his  brow. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  winter  sunlight,  as  it  streamed 
into  the  room,  looked  wan  and  deathlike.  Unable  to  with- 
stand the  contending  emotions  which  tortured  his  soul,  he 
rose  at  length,  and  rushed  from  the  house.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  mansion-house,  his  dogs,  familiar  with  his 
appearance,  bounded  forth  to  meet  him ;  but  no  caressing 
hand,  no  kindly  voice,  answered  their  impetuous  greetings. 
As  he  wound  his  way  through  the  shrubberies  on  the  lawn, 
he  almost  stumbled  on  little  Plarry. 

The  boy  was  seated  on  the  long  grass,  his  arm  thrown,  as 
if  seeking  protection — for  no  one  was  near  him — over  the 
neck  of  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  which  was  standing  by 
his  side,  gazing  into  his  face,  with  that  peculiar  canine  saga- 
city, which  seems  to  speak  of  sympathy.  He  was  evidently 
weary.  Tired  of  play,  and  yearning  for  the  sight  of  his 
mother,  from  whom  he  had  been  for  several  days  separated, 
his  little  heart  was  full ;  and  as  his  father  came  unperceived 
upon  him,  he  was  sitting  in  silence,  but  large  tears  coursing 
quietly  down  his  cheeks. 

"  My  boy !  "  said  Harry,  in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  he 
could  assume. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  child  started,  and  bound- 
ed, shouting  with  joy,  into  his  arms.  He  was  now — so  quick 
is  the  transition  of  feeling  in  childhood — all  glee,  while  the 
dog  gambolled  around  them,  sympathizing  in  his  joy  as  well 
as  pain.  Not  caring,  in  the  present  state  of  his  feelings,  to 
meet  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  mansion,  notwithstanding 
the  cold — for  the  child  was  hardy,  and  well  wrapped  up — 
Hal  carried  his  boy  to  the  bower  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn. 

It  was  the  same,  where  he  had  sat  scarce  two  months 
since  with  Florence ;  and  now  his  spirit  chafed,  as  he  thought 
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of  that  scene.  Then,  every  thing  was  rich  with  the  glowing 
tints  of  autumn,  and  the  soft  sunlight  looked  on  as  fair  a 
scene  as  ever  smiled  beneath  its  radiance ;  now,  all  was 
bleak,  and  desolate  as  his  own  soul. 

He  sat  with  little  Harry  in  his  arms,  listening  to  the 
boy's  lisping  complaints,  of  how  "  Mary  had  sent  him  to 
Dame  Burton,  and  Dame  Burton  wouldn't  let  him  go  back 
to  mamma,"  but  made  little  reply ;  until  the  child,  wearied 
by  his  silence,  laid  his  head  on  his  bosom,  and  fell  asleep. 
He  then  started  with  him  to  the  house,  but  meeting  the 
nurse,  who  had  come  in  search  of  her  charge,  he  left  him  in 
her  care,  and  slowly  and  sadly  returned  to  the  cottage. 
There  he  stayed  all  that  long,  lone,  miserable  night,  and 
morning  found  him  sleepless  and  unrefreshed.  At  break- 
fast— from  which  he  rose  after  swallowing  a  cup  of  coifee — 
Dr.  Moffat  strongly  recommended  him  to  return  to  the  city, 
saying,  if  Lilian  by  any  chance  heard  of  his  presence  on  the 
place,  she  would  doubtless  wish  to  see  him,  and  the  refusal, 
or  granting  of  this  request,  would,  doubtless,  prove  injurious 
to  her.  In  vain  he  pleaded  to  stay,  that  he  might  at  least 
be  constantly  apprised  of  her  situation.  The  doctor  was 
firm.  "  You  must  think  only  of  her  now,  not  of  yourself," 
he  said.  "  Sacrifice  your  feelings  to  her  good.  Had  you 
always  done  so,"  he  added  under  his  breath,  "  you  would 
have  saved  her  and  yourself  all  this." 

Hal  prepared  to  obey  the  inexorable  mandate,  after  re- 
ceiving the  promise  of  a  daily  report  of  Lilian's  situation, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  note  was  handed  him  by  Mary. 
It  was  from  his  father,  desiring  his  immediate  presence  in 
the  city. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE     ATTEMPTED     MURDER. 

"  'Tis  him !  'tis  him !  could  I  mistake  Lord  Albert's  hated  form ! " 

Old  Ballad. 

Our  readers,  doubtless,  think  it  time  they  were  informed  of 
the  particulars  of  Judge  Woodward's  sad  accident,  which 
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were  briefly  these.  There  was  no  man  in  New  York,  whose 
name  was  so  great  a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  and  perhaps  no 
one  experienced  this  fear,  combined  with  the  most  intense 
hatred,  in  a  greater  degree  than  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  to 
whom  the  reader  has  before  had  the  honor  of  an  introduc- 
tion. Smith  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  bold,  bad 
man.  For  years  he  had  pursued  the  path  of  crime,  escaping 
almost  miraculously  in  sevei*al  instances,  the  vigilance  of  the 
law,  until  he  almost  defied  its  power.  But  in  this  defiance 
of  the  "  dread  powers  that  be"  Judge  Woodward  was  always 
excepted.  His  very  name  fell  on  Mr.  Smith's  ear  coupled 
with  visions  of  detection,  and  the  most  rigorous  punishment. 
The  result  of  feelings  like  these,  in  a  mind  like  his,  ren- 
dered daring  by  successful  crime,  may  be  readily  imagined. 
He  resolved  to  rid  himself,  and  the  whole  community  of 
Villaindom — for  whom  he  doubtless  felt  the  sympathy  men 
usually  feel  for  the  association  of  characters  to  which  they 
belong — of  this  dreaded  and  powerful  foe.  'Twas  a  daring 
deed,  'twas  true,  but  had  he  not  committed  other  daring 
deeds  undetected?  Why  not  this  ?  'Tis  useless  to  trace  the 
dark  and  winding  course  of  crime  in  a  bad  man's  mind.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  scheme  once  formed,  naught  remained 
but  the  accomplishment.  For  months  Smkh  was  not  igno- 
rant of  one  movement  on  the  part  of  his  intended  victim,  but 
no  available  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  execution 
of  his  design,  until  he  began  to  wax  desperate,  as  wiser  men 
than  he  have  done,  when  delayed  in  the  execution  of  a  favor- 
ite purpose. 

After  leaving  Florence,  notwithstanding  the  absorbing 
and  painful  nature  of  his  thoughts,  Judge  Woodward  recol- 
lected an  appointment  he  had  made  for  that  very  evening  to 
call  on  an  old  friefld,  one  whose  fallen  fortunes  would  not 
permit  him  to  forget  his  claim  upon  his  time.  After  having 
paid  a  visit  of  some  length,  he  emerged  from  his  friend's 
lodging,  into  the  somewhat  obscure  street  in  which  they 
were  situated,  and  turned  his  steps  homeward ;  walking 
slowly  as  if  absorbed  in  thought. 

"  Ah  !  there  he  is  at  last ;  "  murmured  a  figure  mufiBed  in 
a  cloak,  who,  slowly  and  noiselessly  tracked  his  footsteps, 
keeping  as  close  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  as  possible,  and 
who — judging  from  the  snowv  hair  which  peeped  from  be- 
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tween  the  folds  of  his  worn  cloak  and  hat,  and  his  bent 
form  and  trembling  movement,  assisted  by  a  large  stick  on 
which  he  leaned,  might  have  answered  the  description  of 
some  poor  beggar  bending  under  the  weight  of  years — "  I 
thought  my  time  would  come  sooner  or  later.  Just  wait  till 
he  gets  opposite  our  alley,  near  my  little  underground 
sanctum,  christened  by  boon  companion  Bill  Brown  the 
Rogue's  Refuge ;  and  if  I  don't  do  for  him,  there  is  no 
virtue  in  an  ounce  of  cold  lead.  I  hate  this  pistoling 
business  too,  the  barkers  make  such  a  noise ;  but  then  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  j&x  him  with  a  keener,  he  might  grap- 
ple me,  and  there's  no  telling  then  who'd  get  the  worst  of 
it."  Scarcely  had  these  half  murmured  words  escaped  his 
lips,  when  the  footsteps  of  his  victim  arrived  at  the  fatal 
spot  alluded  to.  The  report  of  a  pistol  startled  the  still 
night  air  ;  Judge  Woodward  fell,  and  in  another  instant  Mr. 
Smith  found  himself  by  some  mysterious  means,  minus  his 
disguise,  two  stories  underground,  groping  through  a  room 
which  was  in  utter  darkness.  He  thought  he  heard  a  foot- 
step. "  I  say.  Bill,  is  that  you?  you  must  be  d — d  fond  of 
darkness.  Strike  a  light,  and  let  me  see  where  to  hide.  I 
have  just  finished  that  cursed  piece  of  business  above,  and 
missed  the  bloodhounds*  just  about  the  slickest  you  ever  saw." 

The  next  moment  a  lantern  glared  in  his  face,  revealing 
to  his  astonished  and  horrified  gaze  the  forms  of  some  half- 
dozen  policemen.  In  an  instant  he  was  in  their  grasp, 
struggling  hopelessly  to  escape.  They  had  made  a  descent 
that  very  night  upon  the  den  in  question  (the  existence  of 
which  had  been  hitherto  supposed  by  the  gang  who  fre- 
quented it,  to  be  unknown),  in  search  of  some  malefactor; 
and  by  the  merest  chance  Mr.  Smith  was  thus  secured,  even 
ere  the  nature  of  his  crime  was  known,  and  merely  from  the 
testimony  of  his  own  hastily  uttered  words.  The  police  were 
however  not  long  in  discovering  the  nature  of  the  "  cursed 
piece  of  business  "  he  had  just  finished. 

Many  were  the  curses  heaped  by  Smith  on  what  he  now 
chose  to  consider  the  rash  desperation  of  the  act  he  had  just 
committed  ;  but  he  wound  up  his  disconsolate  reflections  by 
exclaiming,  "  Well,  at  least  I  shall  not  die  without  my  re- 
venge ;  and  I  have  rid  my  companions,  too  of  their  greatest 
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horror ;  and  after  all,  there  is  glory  in  dying  for  the  good  of 
one's  fellow  men  : "  and  having  delivered  himself  of  these  just 
and  patriotic  sentiments,  he  submitted  to  be  led  to  prison, 
there  to  await  the  penalty  of  the  law. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


THE  DESERTED. 

"  These  are  -words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead." 

"Fare  thee  well,  thus  disunited, 
Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Seared  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 
More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die." 

Byron. 


It  was  midnight  in  the  room  where  lay  the  wretched  Lil- 
ian. After  three  days  of  wild,  raving  delirium,  she  awoke 
to  consciousness  in  this  lonely  hour.  A  small  taper  shed  its 
dim  light  through  the  room.  Overcome  by  the  anxiety 
and  fatigue  of  the  last  few  days,  Mary  slumbered  in  an  arm 
chair  near  the  bed.  The  physician  had  retired  to  rest ; 
leaving  directions  with  her,  and  an  order  to  awake  him  if 
any  thing  was  needed.  The  past  rushed  over  the  memory 
of  the  stricken  girl,  as  she  lay  there  in  that  midnight  soli- 
tude. She  uttered  no  groan,  but  wild  thoughts  of  agony, 
too  deep  for  utterance,  swept  through  her  soul.  At  length 
all  these  thoughts,  wronged  love,  dark  despair,  and  the  bitter 
sense  of  an  undeserved  shame,  which  had  fallen  like  a  blight 
on  her  life,  concentrated  themselves  into  one  passionate  desire ; 
she  must  write  to  him  ;  tell  him  that  she  knew  all ;  pour 
out  the  anguished  thoughts  which  maddened  her  soul,  and 
then,  oh  God !  bid  him  farewell  for  ever. 

She  looked  around  her.  Mary's  heavy,  slumberous  breath- 
ing told  that  she  still  slept.  On  the  table  near  was  the  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  the  doctor  had  used  in  writing  his  prescrip- 
tion ;  and  by  the  taper  was  a  candle  and  matches.  .  With  a 
strength  which  seemed  unnatural,  after  the  exhausting  he- 
morrhage and  violent  suffering,  with  which,  for  the  last  few 
days,  her  slight  frame  had  been  racked — the  strength  of 
will  and  power  of  feeling  triumphing  over  bodily  weakness 
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— she  rose  from  the  bed,  lit  the  candle,  placed  it  so  that 
the  glare  was  shaded  from  Mary's  eyes,  and  seating  herself 
by  the  table,  commenced  her  harrowing  task.  Kapidly  as 
lightning,  with  flushed  cheek,  and  eyes  which  burned  with  a 
wild,  unnatural  fire,  she  wrote ;  ever  and  anon  glancing  fear- 
fully around  to  see  if  Mary  still  slept,  but  determined,  even 
if  she  awoke,  to  fulfil  her  purpose. 

Harry, — I  know  all — yes,  all! — and  had  this  fair,  smiling 
world,  of  lying  lips  and  breaking  hearts,  suddenly  passed 
from  before  my  gaze,  and  the  horrors  of  the  eternal  world  of 
darkness  arisen  before  me,  the  shock  would  have  been  as 
nothing  compared  to  this  !  Did  you  never  love  me  ?  Was 
it  all  dark,  wicked,  demon-like  deception  throughout  ?  Then 
God  permits  fiends  to  borrow  the  likeness  of  angels,  to 
deceive  the  true  and  trusting.  But  I — oh,  Harry  !  what  did 
/  ever  do  to  you,  that  you  should  single  me  out  for  this  fell 
purpose  ?  What  but  love  you,  cling  to  you,  forsake  father, 
home — the  world — for  you !  And  now  (oh  !  the  world  of 
horrors  in  that  word  now),  what  am  I — I,  who  have  lain  on 
your  bosom  in  trusting  love,  who  have  cradled  our  child  iu 
my  arms ;  who  of  all  the  world  loved,  trusted,  looked  to  you 
for  happiness,  and  protection  ?  A  stricken-hearted  thing, 
bowing  in  dust  and  ashes, — in  the  agony  of  a  shame  of 
which  I  was  as  unconscious  as  the  babe  which  rested  on  my 
bosom, — in  sorrow  from  which  there  is  no  refuge  but  the 
grave.  You  have  robbed  me  of  all  trust  in  human  love,  of 
all  faith  in  truth,  even  Divine  truth.  There  is  no  home,  no 
hope,  no  heaven  for  me  now.  With  my  love  of  you — my 
trust  in  you — was  linked  every  pure  and  religious  feeling 
of  my  nature.  Deceived  in  that.,  heaven  seems  but  a  fabled 
spot ;  religion  a  delusion,  and  the  name  of  Divine  Mercy  a 
mockery.  A  fever  is  in  my  veins,  perchance  the  fever  of 
death ;  oh !  that  it  may  in  mercy  be  so  !  What  a  blessed 
boon  it  would  be  to  forget,  in  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  this 
world  of  deception,  crime  and  suflfering.  You  will  say  that  these 
are  wild  words  for  Lilian, — her  whom  you  were  wont  to  call 
your  "  gentle  love."  Know  you  not  that  wrong,  and  fraud,  and 
cruelty,  will  transform  an  angel  into  a  fiend  ?  How  can  we 
believe  in  the  existence  of  honor,  truth,  or  generosity,  when 
we  see  our  every  dream  of  loving  hope,  and  clinging  trust, 
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crushed  into  dust;  when  we  have  lived  to  find  all  we  most 
cherished,  as  holiest  and  best,  but  a  fearful  delusion  ?  And 
my  child, — the  nameless  offspring  of  shame, — a  thing  which 
those  who  esteem  themselves  high,  and  holy,  and  virtuous, 
will  pass  as  a  blot  on  the  earth's  surface, — oh  !  that  his  baby 
heart  might  be  stilled,  ere  its  pulsations  have  been  quickened 
by  the  agony  which  tortures  mine.  A  world  of  love — the 
mother's  love — rises,  and  heaves,  and  surges  in  restless 
billows  through  my  soul  at  the  thought  of  my  child ;  adding 
new  might  to  the  weight  of  sorrow,  which  bows  me  to  the 
earth.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  leave  this  place ;  and  oh ! 
Harry,  when  another  claims  my  place  in  your  heart,  when 
another's  smile  is  the  light  of  your  home,  and  other  faces 
than  mine,  and  that  of  your  baby  boy,  cluster  around  you, 
looking  to  you  for  protection,  and  happiness ;  when  with  the 
anxious  tenderness  of  a  husband  and  a  father,  you  would  in- 
voke with  trembling  lips  a  blessing  on  your  darlings,  pray- 
ing God  to  shield  their  life  from  storm,  and  sorrow,  and  lone- 
liness ; — then  think  of  those  who  are  desolate  and  homeless 
wanderers,  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  think  how  you  have 
robbed  another  of  the  very  blessings  for  which  you  sue ;  and 
that  other,  one  who  loved  you,  trusted  you,  cared  for  you,  as 
none  other  can, — ^but  I  cannot  linger  on  this.  If  I  could  but 
believe  you  wronged !  But  then  your  neglect  for  months 
past, — this  tale  coming  from  one  who  could  have  no  motive 
in  deceiving  me,  and  who  repeated  it  as  the  common  gossip 
of  the  household  !  And  yet,  oh  !  that  one  glimpse  of  heaven- 
light  that  breaks  through  the  midnight  clouds — the  hope  that 
you  ^naT/  have  been  wronged.  But  no,  it  cannot  be — it  can- 
not be.  My  words  may  seem  to  you  wild,  even  delirious ; 
but  as  I  glance  over  them,  they  are  to  me  cold,  faint,  and 
meaningless,  so  dimly  do  they  shadow  forth  my  feelings.  I 
can  write  no  more, — strength,  heart,  life,  forsake  me.  Harry, 
farewell.  Lilian. 

She  folded  and  directed  the  blotted  scrawl,  and  rising 
with  an  effort,  went  to  the  window  and  raised  the  curtain. 
The  blinds  were  unclosed,  and  she  looked  out  on  the  mid- 
night sky,  covered  with  dark  threatening  clouds ;  not  a  star 
relieving  the  intense  gloom.  The  keen  blast  swept,  now  in 
fitful  gusts,    now    in   melancholy    murmurs,   through    the 
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trees,  like  the  alternate  outbursts  of  grief,  and  low,  faint 
moans  of  a  breaking  heart.  As  she  gazed  out  on  the  drear 
scene,  the  bitter  sense  of  the  desolation  without,  and  within, 
struck  like  an  icebolt  on  her  heart;  and  overpowered  by  the 
fatigue  of  her  recent  exertions,  she  uttered  a  groan,  and  sunk 
exhausted  on  the  floor.  Aroused  by  the  sound  from  her 
slumbers,  Mary  started  up,  reproaching  herself  for  having 
allowed  sleep  for  a  moment  to  interrupt  her  vigil ;  hurried  to 
the  bed,  and  perceiving  it  vacant,  looked  round  in  wild  alarm  for 
her  mistress ;  then  perceiving  the  recumbent  and  motionless 
form  by  the  window,  she  approached  and  raised  her  tenderly. 

"  I  am  not  insensible,"  said  Lilian  faintly.  "  The  boon 
of  unconsciousness  is  denied  me ;  "  and  with  Mary's  assistance 
she  reached  the  bed,  and  then  her  first  inquiry  was  for  her 
boy.  Mary  explained  that  he  was  well  taken  care  of,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  stay  in  the  room  for  fear  of  disturbing 
her,  as  she  had  been  very  ill. 

Lilian  said  no  more,  but  lay  in  passive  silence,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  tearless  eyes  fixed,  but  seeing  many  a  troubled 
vision  rise  between  her  and  the  blank  white  ceiling,  on  which 
they  seemed  to  gaze.  There  was  a  look  of  such  marble  pal- 
lor on  the  deathlike  features,  that  the  solitary  watcher  in 
that  lonely  chamber  shrunk  appalled  from  the  sight.  But 
this  feeling  soon  vanished  in  one  of  pity. 

"  Her  heart  is  breaking !  "  sobbed  Mary  passionately, 
"  her  poor  young  heart  is  breaking.  Oh  !  God  have  mercy 
on  her !  "  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  she  prayed 
aloud.  Attracted  by  those  fervent  and  impassioned  tones 
stealing  through  the  stillness  of  the  room,  Lilian  listened. 
She  heard  Mary — ^her  own  good  and  faithful  Mary — faithful 
as  is  devoted  woman  ever  to  those  she  loves — beseech  that 
Power  which  had  brought  her  out  of  the  ways  of  darkness ; 
subdued  her  rebellious  heart  by  sorrows ;  and  brought  her 
out  of  the  depths  of  despair,  into  the  wonderful  light  and 
knowledge  of  His  love ;  who  had  poured  the  oil  of  consoling 
love  on  the  wild  waves  of  her  own  soul ;  to  have  mercy  ou 
the  young  desolate  being,  stricken  down  by  man's  wrong  and 
injustice  before  Him.  So  impressive  was  the  prayer,  in  its 
simple  eloquence  and  trusting  faith,  that  Lilian  felt  her  soul 
melt  within  her.  The  ice  of  despair,  which  had  gathered 
coldly  and  darkly  over  her  soul,  melted  beneath  the  influ? 
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euce  of  tliose  God-inspired  words.  Fearing  to  interrupt  tlie 
prayer,  she  lay  without  speech  or  motion,  while  large  tears 
gathered  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  Every  tear — wrung 
as  they  were  from  her  bruised  and  wounded  heart's  core — • 
was  a  gem,  for  they  bore  away  in  their  briny  drops,  some 
portion  of  the  grief  that  burdened  her  soul.  And  gently, 
and  surely,  as  if  inspired  by  the  Divine  Healer  of  wounded 
spirits,  came  upon  her  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  Fount 
of  Consolation  open  for  her  still ;  that  the  God  whom  in  her  hour 
of  utter  darkness  she  had  cast  from  her,  nay,  almost  accused 
of  being  the  author  of  her  misery,  waited  with  open  arms  for 
the  hour  when  his  stricken  and  wandering  child  should  seek 
the  Parent  bosom,  lay  her  weary  head  there  in  childlike 
trust,  and  have  the  protecting  wings  of  Love  and  Mercy 
folded  around  her.  She  was  naturally  inclined  to  religion, 
as  are  all  Avomen  who  have  her  enthusiastic  and  boundless 
fund  of  love  in  their  natures;  if  ihcy  err,  'tis  because,  unfor- 
tunately, their  feelings  have  been  Avarped  or  forced  aside  by 
extraneous  circumstances.  With  Lilian  it  had  been  the  re- 
ligion of  nature  alone,  the  adoring  worship  which  the  young 
heart  pours  forth  as  the  natural  outgushings  of  love  on  the 
shrine  of  its  Creator  ;  the  reverential  tenderness  of  the  child 
for  the  Father  and  Protector.  She  had  never  realized  that 
she  needed  the  precious  boon  of  the  Saviour's  redeeming 
love ;  never  realized  the  innate  sin  of  her  own  heart  and 
life ;  of  this  she  had  been  heedless  and  thoughtless.  Now  as 
she  lay  there,  and  thought  of  her  wild  murmurings  against 
Providence,  a  thousand  other  oifences  rose  up  in  her  mind's 
eye  before  her ;  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if 
to  conceal  it  from  the  gaze  of  a  justly  offended  Father,  she 
exclaimed  aloud  in  her  agony : 

"  Oh  God !  canst  thou  ever  forgive  my  transgressions 
against  Thee  ?  "  Then  as  a  seraph  vision  before  her,  arose 
the  form  of  the  Son  of  His  love ;  the  halo  from  the  Mercy- 
seat  encircling  the  Godlike  head ;  love,  pure,  perfect,  eternal, 
breathing  in  the  Divine  face ;  and  stealing  over  her  soul  like 
far  off  sweet  music,  came  the  memory  of  the  words,  "  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also 
in  me.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

And  Lilian  reached  out  her  arms  in  wild  entreaty,  to- 
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wards  the  vision — which  to  her  fevered  brain  seemed  reality 
— as  she  murmured,  "  Blessed  Saviour,  intercede  with  the 
Father  for  me  !  " 

0  !  Jesus  of  Nazareth  !  poor  and  lonely  Pilgrim  !  Sa- 
viour of  Divine  love  !  bright  in  glorious  mercy  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Eternal !  how  potent  a  spell-word  is  Thy  name, 
to  the  weary  and  stricken-hearted." 

Mary  had  ceased  her  prayer,  and  stood  silently  watching 
the  emotions  which  spoke  in  the  agitated  countenance  of 
Lilian.  Joy  filled  the  soul  of  the  faithful  creature  as  she 
heard  the  last  exclamation  burst  from  the  lips  of  her  mis- 
tress. "He  will!  He  will  indeed,  Miss  Lilian;"  and  she 
seized  her  small  white  hands  and  bathed  them  with  her  tears. 
'•  Like  as  He  brought  me  out  of  miry  pits  and  deep  waters,  and 
guided  me  into  the  way  of  perfect  peace,  so  will  He  do  by 
you,  IMiss  Lilian.     Trust  Him  !  only  trust  Him  !  " 

"  Mary,  did  you  ever  have  grief  like  mine  ?  " 

"  Miss  Lilian,  am  I  not  a  widow,  and  has  not  the  willow 
tree  waved  for  many  a  year  over  the  grass-grown  graves  of 
my  two  children  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me,  that  I  was  so  selfish  as  to  forget  your  be- 
reavement. Poor  Mary  !  "  and  she  placed  her  hand  with 
caressing  fondness  on  the  shoulder  of  her,  who  was  more 
a  friend  than  a  servant.  "  Mary,  how  could  you  bear  all  that, 
and  live  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  have  borne  it,  Miss  Lilian,  but  the  strength 
of  a  Higher  Power  sustained  me,  and  the  love  of  God 
brought  me  through,  as  it  will  you,  Miss  Lily." 

"  I  hope  so,  Mary.  Sing  for  me,  one  of  those  wild  sweet 
hymns  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  singing  in  the  long  summer 
days,  when  you  sat  with  your  work  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  before  the  cottage  door.  Ah  !  those  were  happy 
days  !  "  and  she  sighed  a  deep,  passionate  sigh,  as  she  turn- 
ed her  head  quickly  away.  Mary  thought  a  moment,  and 
then  sung  in  her  fine,  clear  voice,  with  deep  feeling,  Moore's 
beautiful  hymn,  "  Come  ye  disconsolate."  Lilian  listened 
like  a  child  lulled  to  rest  by  its  mother's  lullaby,  until  she 
sank  into  a  calm,  sweet  slumber — the  first  natural  sleep  she 
ha^  known  since  her  illness.  Mary  bent  over  her,  as  she  lay 
in  her  childlike  beauty,  over  which  had  passed  in  the  last  few 
days  the  fearful  traces  of  the  woman's  suflFering.    Sorrow  was 
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written  on  the  wan  cheek ;  on  the  pale  brow — from  which 
the  brown  curls  were  thrown  back  in  careless  disorder ;  on 
the  temples  which  were  slightlj-  indented  from  recent  and 
severe  pain  ;  in  the  dark  blue  circles  around  the  eyes ;  and 
in  the  shining  moisture  trembling  on  the  long  jetty  lashes, 
which  rested — in  striking  contrast — on  the  colorless  cheek. 
Could  Harry  Vernon  have  seen  her  then,  what  must  have 
been  his  feelings  ?  Oh  man  !  in  the  strength  of  thy  proud 
spirit,  in  the  power  and  immunity  which  the  world  gives  thee 
in  matters  of  right  and  wrong  between  the  sexes ;  and  oh, 
woman  !  in  thy  fond  weakness ;  thy  fidelity  unto  death  ;  thy 
self  sacrificing  devotion  ;  thy  fearful  gift  of  bearing  and  suf- 
fering for  him,  who  sometimes  forgets  the  character  of  the 
protector,  in  that  of  the  false-hearted  betrayer — how  un- 
equal is  thy  lot. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CHAT    BEHIND    THE    CURTAIN. 

"  Just  think  of  it,  Moreton,  isn't  it  too  much  ?  Gussy  Plum- 
dale  and  Fitz  Friske  are  to  be  married  next  week  ;  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  parties  will  be  given  of  course,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  attend  one  of  them,  just  in  consequence  of 
Judge  Woodward  getting  shot,  and  being  brought  here." 
And  she  rocked  to  and  fro,  in  the  impetuosity  of  her  feelings, 
for  fashionable  women  have  impetuous  feelings  behind  the 
curtain,  however  great  may  seem  their  polished  indifference 
in  society. 

"  It  is  rather  provoking ;  "  was  the  languid  reply  of  her 
ca7-a  sposa,  as  he  cut  the  leaves  of  a  new  novel,  and  settled 
himself  more  comfortably  on  the  sofa,  "  but  can't  you  attend 
any  of  them  ?  " 

*•  Nonsense,  how  you  talk  !  How  would  it  look  for  me  to 
run  here,  there,  and  every  where,  to  every  festivity  of  the 
season,  when  Judge  Woodward  is  lying  at  death's  door  in 
my  house  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  convalescent  before  long,  I  guess.     His  phy- 
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sicians  think  him  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  now.  Where  is 
Eva  this  morning  1  " 

"  With  Judge  Woodward.  I  left  her  there  a  few  mo- 
ments ago." 

"  Beg  pardon,  my  dear;  but  do  you  think  it  exactly  proper 
to  leave  a  young  lady  in  a  gentleman's  sick  room  ?  '' 

"  Why,  what  harm  can  a  man  half  dead  do  her  ?  Besides 
the  hired  nurse  is  there." 

"  I  am  not  apprehensive  that  he  will  do  her  any  harm,  dead 
or  alive,"  answered  Mr.  Moreton,  smiling,  though  with  a 
slight  expression  of  annoyance;  "  but  regard  for  appearances 
you  know " 

"  Regard  for  appearances,  indeed  !  nobody  is  going  there 
now,  but  a  physician,  and  they  have  no  right  to  say  any  thing, 
no  matter  what  they  think.  If  you  have  so  much  regard  for 
appearances,  go  and  stay  there  yourself.  I  have  sat  there 
day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  until  the  confinement 
of  the  sick  room  has  made  me  feel  wretchedly,  and  robbed 
me  of  all  my  bloom."  And  she  rose,  and  gazed  into  the 
large  mirror  which  reflected  her  petite  figure  in  its  taste- 
ful demi  toilet.  Certainly  her  cheek  looked  a  little  pale, 
notwithstanding  the  rose  hued  ribbons  of  her  morning  cap, 
which  were  so  disposed  as  to  shade  her  face  slightly ;  but  it 
seemed  more  the  languid  hue  of  dissipation,  than  the  efi"ect 
of  confinement.  Mr.  Moreton  smiled,  knowing  that  his  wife 
had  not  been  in  the  sick  room  an  hour  at  a  time,  any  day. 
spending  her  mornings  in  visiting,  and  her  evenings  in  pro- 
menading and  shopping — from  which  Judge  Woodward's  ill- 
ness, fortunately,  did  not  exclude  her. 

After  a  pause,  he  said  : 

"  Judge  Woodward's  accident  may  be  fortunate  m  one 
way,  my  dear.  It  may  give  you  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
about  your  favorite  project;  a  match  between  him  and 
Eva." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  no  danger  of  that.  When  Florence  Fulton 
once  gets  a  man  entangled  in  her  meshes,  he  never  has  eyes 
or  ears  for  any  other  woman.  She  sends  here  every  day  to 
inquire  after  him,  just  to  make  their  engagement  conspicuous. 
I  don't  believe  she  cares  a  straw  for  him  in  reality." 

"  Do  you  think  she  cares  for  any  one  ?  "  said  Mr.  More- 
ton,  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  peculiar  expression  on  his  wife's 
face. 
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"  Yes,  I  do,  Moreton;"  and  she  lowered  her  voice,  speak- 
ing with  that  peculiar  expression  people  always  use  when 
hinting  darkly  at  terrible  truths,  unknown  to  the  many ;  but 
which  they  in  their  superior  wisdom  (oftener  in  their  vindic- 
tive malice),  have  been  enabled  to  discover.  "  I  believe  she 
loves  Claude  St.  Julian.  You'll  see ;  I  wouldn't  say  it  pub- 
licly, but " 

"  Pshaw  !  "  interrupted  her  husband.  "  All  you  women 
adore  St.  Julian,  and  you  think  the  darling  wears  Miss  Ful- 
ton's chains.  That  is  the  reason  you  are  so  unmerciful  on 
her." 

His  wife  tossed  her  head.  "  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
shown  any  particular  fancy  for  him,  further  than  always  to 
have  him  at  our  receptions,  but  that  is  only  because  he  is  so 
gay  and  agreeable,  and  helps  to  make  an  evening  pass  off 
well.  Besides,  he  is  one  of  the  '  leaders  of  the  ton,'  and  it 
counts  to  have  such  persons  at  one's  house." 

"  Precisely.  You  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  ace  of  trumps 
in  the  game  of  life.  Well,  hearts  are  always  trumps  in  his 
game,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  your  odious  gambling  expressions, 
but  as  I  was  about  to  say  when  you  interrupted  me — which 
you  seem  to  take  particular  pleasure  in  doing  on  every  occa- 
sion— I  have  taken  every  possible  opportunity  of  throwing 
Florence  in  St.  Julian's  way.  I  thought  Judge  Woodward 
could  not  be  blind  to  her  penchant  for  le  charmant  Bene- 
dick, and  that  would  be  enough  for  him  of  course." 

"  Or  for  any  other  man,  I  imagine.  It  certainly  showed 
good  principle  in  you — that  manoeuvre,"  he  continued  sar- 
castically ;  "  but  after  all,  it  was  but  an  indifferent  stroke  of 
policy." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  If  you  don't  understand,  I  shall  not  condescend  to  en- 
lighten you." 

Mrs.  Moreton  sat  some  moments,  puzzling  her  little  brain 
to  solve  the  problem,  with  a  look  of  bewilderment  on  her 
contracted  alias  delicate  features,  which  amused  her  husband 
excessively ;  then  giving  it  up  for  a  troublesome  operation, 
and  knowing  it  was  vain  tj  apply  for  an  explanation,  she 
changed  the  subject. 

"  By  the  way,  I  have  not  heard  you  refer  to  your  embar- 
rassments lately.     Pray,  how  did  you  get  through  them  ?  " 
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"  A  mortgage  on  the  Staten  Island  property,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  the  clamorous  wretches  for  the  present,  but  how  I 
am  to  get  along  after  a  while,  without  some  windfall  of  for- 
tune, d me  if  I  know." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Mrs.  Moreton,  glancing  at  her  watch 
and  rising  hastily,  "  thi^  conjugal  tete-d-Ute  has  been  prolonged 
half  an  hour.     I  must  really  walk  or  drive  for  a  color." 

''  Drive  to  Madame  B 's  fancy  store.     I  observe  you 

always  '  get  a  color '  when  you  go  there,"  replied  her  sarcas- 
tic husband. 

"  If  there  isn't  Florence  Fulton's  carriage  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Moreton,  pausing  at  the  window,  as  she  was  sweeping  from 
the  room,  without  condescending  to  notice  her  liege  lord's 
last  remark ;  "  and  as  I  live !  Florence,  Ella  Vernon,  and 
Lieut.  Minton  getting  out  of  it  •  so  there's  an  end  to  my 
drive." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


THE  INVALID. 


"  There  is  something  in  sickness,  which  breaks  down  the  pride  of  manhood,  which 
softens  the  heart,  and  brings  it  back  to  the  feelings  of  childhood." 

Ievtno. 

Relieved  for  the  first  time  for  many  days,  of  pain,  Judge 
Woodward  sunk  into  a  calm,  refreshing  slumber,  while  the 
hired  nurse,  lulled  by  the  drowsy  atmosphere  of  the  close 
and  darkened  room,  dozed  quietly  by  the  bedside.  Relieved 
by  the  closed  eyes  and  open  mouth  of  the  worthy  nurse, 
and  the  quiet,  regular  breathing  of  the  invalid,  from  any 
fear  of  detection,  Eva,  the  ever  watchful,  stole  noiselessly 
to  the  bed,  and  drew  aside  the  curtains,  to  gaze  unchecked 
on  the  friend  she  loved  so  well ;  whose  danger  for  the  last 
few  weeks  had  almost  maddened  her  with  anxiety.  She 
stood  there  like  a  watching  angel,  bending  over  the  couch 
of  the  sleeper ;  a  silent  prayer  of  gratitude  for  his  preserva- 
tion welling  up  from  her  full  heart.  True,  he  was  spared, 
as  she  believed,  to  love  and  live  for  another  ;  yet  he  shared 
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this  world — broad  though  it  was — with  her,  and  the  same 
blue  heaven  and  shining  stars  looked  down  on  both. 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  premonitory  movement,  the 
invalid  opened  his  eyes  ;  opened  them  to  encounter  those  soft, 
blue  Madonna  eyes,  fixed  upon  him  swimming  in  tenderness. 
Hastily,  and  with  a  deep  blush,  Eva  dropped  the  curtains 
and  shrunk  from  the  bedside. 

As  Judge  Woodward  encountered  that  glance,  the  words 
of  Florence  rushed  upon  his  memory,  and  as  the  conviction 
of  their  truth  burst  upon  him,  the  brow  of  the  ordinarily 
calm,  self-assured  man,  crimsoned  with  a  glow  akin  to  that 
which  flushed  the  cheek  of  the  modest  young  girl. 

lie  had  lain  so  long  in  one  position,  that  his  wound 
pained  hiiu  intensely.  The  pillow  had  twisted  itself  awry, 
too,  so  that  his  head  rested  so  uncomfortably,  it  increased 
his  agony.  He  could  not  suppress  a  groan.  Eva  heard  it, 
and  forgetting  every  thing  else,  was  by  his  side  in  an 
instant. 

"  Let  me  arrange  your  pillow,"  said  she.  averting  her 
eyes,  and  blushing  again,  but  not  shrinking  with  any  affected 
coyness  from  the  task.  He  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
raise  his  head,  and  she  was  compelled  to  pass  one  arm 
around  his  neck,  and  assist  him,  while  with  the  other  she 
arranged  the  pillow  ;  then  rested  his  head  softly  upon  it,  and 
bringing  cologne,  bathed  his  brow. 

"  I  feel  much  better  now,  thank  you,"  said  the  gentle- 
man with  a  grateful  look,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
serve, for  the  '  dear  Eva  bow  kind  you  are,'  which  in  other 
days  he  would  have  used,  died  on  his  lips.  Eva  said  not  a 
word,  but  tremblingly,  and  blushingly,  retired  from  the 
room,  after  arousing  the  nurse. 

Judge  Woodward  saw  her  no  more  that  day,  nor  the 
next,  nor  the  next.  He  missed  her  sweet  face,  her  gentle, 
soothing  attentions,  bestowed  as  no  one  else  could  bestow 
them,  and  the  music  of  her  low,  kindly  tones.  Yet  it  was  a  sort 
of  luxury,  to  lie  and  think  of  the  kindness  she  had  already 
bestowed  on  him.  The  image  of  Florence  yet  lingered 
painfully  in  his  memory,  but  it  was  as  the  remembrance  of 
one  loved  and  lost. 

Men  of  mature  years,  however  deep  their  feelings,  seldom 
linger,  and   reach    after,  and    was.te  vain    thoughts   upon 
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that  whicli  is  beyond  their  reach.  Unlike  the  impetuosity 
of  youth,  which  yearns  even  more  fondly  for  the  unattain- 
able, they  have  learned  by  experience  the  philosophy  of 
life ;  and  instead  of  spending  golden  hours  in  vain  lamenta- 
tions over  the  loss  of  some  favorite  object  of  pursuit,  they 
strive  to  forget  it,  or  to  fill  the  void  by  something  which  is 
procurable.  Spendthrift  youth  squanders  heedlessly  its 
wealth  of  time,  thought,  and  feeling ;  but  mature  years  has 
no  time  to  lose.  Possession,  not  anticipation,  is  then  the 
motto.  Thus,  though  Judge  Woodward  had  told  Florence, 
and  felt  his  words  at  the  moment,  that  hs  believed  his  last 
dream  of  love  was  over ;  yet  it  is  not  strange,  on  the  prin- 
ciple we  have  just  named,  that  the  consciousness  that  all 
thought  of  her  was  vain,  should  work  a  great  change  in  his 
feelings  towards  her.  Perhaps  too,  the  new  conviction  which 
had  burst  upon  him  united  in  producing  the  effect, — for 
what  man  of  his  age  could  be  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
being  loved  by  such  a  sweet  fair  young  creature  as  Eva, — 
more  especially  when  wounded  by  a  recent  repulse  from  an- 
other. To  think  that  the  wealth  of  love,  in  that  pure,  true 
heart,  was  all  his.  It  was  certainly  a  consoling  reflection. 
The  more  he  strove  to  banish  the  memory  of  Florence,  the 
more  tenderly  and  fondly  he  thought  of  Eva,  and  the  reac- 
tion soothed  his  feelings ;  it  was  calm,  soft,  delicious.  It 
was  as  if,  lured  by  some  fair  southern  scene  of  sunlight  and 
beauty,  he  had  roved  'mid  flowers,  fruits,  song  and  pleasure, 
until  the  flowers  faded  suddenly  in  his  way,  the  bright  fruit 
pressed  to  his  yearning  lips  became  ashes,  and  weary  and 
disappointed,  he  had  turned  aside  to  seek  some  quiet  spot 
for  rest ;  where  he  had  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  falling  waters,  and  amid  the  sweet  odor  of  violets. 
He  did  not  ask  for  Eva  again,  after  the  little  scene  we  have 
related  ;  delicacy  restrained  him,  though  he  yearned  for  her 
presence.  And  Eva. — somebody  says  "  when  love  dares  to 
creep  from  his  hiding-place  in  the  heart  of  a  young  maiden, 
and  ventures  to  peep  out  at  the '  windows  of  the  soul,'  and 
is  caught  in  the  very  act,  timid  and  shocked,  he  shrinks  back  ; 
shutting  himself  more  closely  than  ever  from  observation." 
It  seems  to  me  the  ancients  ought  to  have  created  two  dis- 
tinct loves,  and  not  have  given  Cupid  the  universal  empire. 
Bright  and  beautiful,  dreamy  and  poetic,  though  the  boy 
9* 
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god  may  be,  there  is  nothing — there  can  be  nothing — in  the 
masculine  world,  capable  of  representing  the  depth  of  devo- 
tion, the  trembling,  sensitive,  and  delicate  nature  of  woman's 
love  ;  that  love  whose  depth  can  never  be  guessed  by  its  out- 
ward manifestations;  like  a  fountain  underground,  still,  deep, 
pure,  put  unseen.  Bright  flowers  may  spring  above  it, 
whose  fragrance  charms  the  senses,  and  ravishes  the  soul; 
but  while  we  inhale  their  perfume,  we  dream  not  of  the 
depths  and  purity  of  the  hidden  stream  which  nursed  those 
flowerets  into  life  and  gladness. 

Though  she  did  not  suspect  Judge  Woodward  of  having 
discovered  her  secret,  (how  would  she  have  felt  had  she  known 
all?)  still,  when  Eva  thought  of  the  little  incident  in  the  sick 
chamber — the  stolen  glance,  the  discovered  watcher, — she 
blushed,  and  trembled,  and  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to 
enter  the  room  again.  But  at  last,  reflection,  sympathy,  and 
it  may  be  some  other  secret  feeling,  coming  to  her  aid,  she 
reproached  herself  for  allowing  what  she  called  her  foolish 
fears,  to  interfere  with  what  she  chose  to  consider  her  duty. 
The  result  of  these  reflections  was  her  return  to  the  sick-room 
as  usual,  at  stated  intervals,  to  read  for  and  watch  by  the  in- 
valid; greatly  to  the  delight  of  that  gentleman,  whose  beam- 
ing smile  of  welcome  when  she  entered  the  apartment,  told 
plainer  than  words  could  do,  his  appreciation  of  her  visits. 
Day  after  day  passed  away,  and  Judge  Woodward  became 
convalescent,  and  able  with  some  little  assistance  to  reach  the 
back  parlor,  and  there  reclining  on  a  lounge,  drawn  near  a 
cheery  fire,  with  Eva  by  his  side,  beguiling  the  hours, — some- 
times by  reading  the  inspired  pages  of  the  Book  of  books, 
sometimes  from  some  pleasant  author — or  singing  his  favor- 
ite songs,  accompanying  her  sweet  voice  with  the  harp — he 
began  to  find  his  confinement  a  real  luxury,  and  prolonged  it 
— as  Mrs.  Moreton  thought — to  a  most  unnecessarily  pro- 
tracted period.  Irving,  our  own  gifted  Irving — every  line 
of  whose  productions  is  glowing  with  the  genius  and  truth 
of  heart  inspiration — says  that,  "  there  is  something  in  sick- 
ness which  breaks  down  the  pride  of  manhood ;  which  soft- 
ens the  heart,  and  brings  it  back  to  the  feelings  of  child- 
hood," and  thus  it  was  with  Judge  Woodward.  As  he  lay 
in  the  languor  of  recent  illness — the  vigorous  blood  of 
health  not  yet  returned  to  his  cheek,  shut  out  from  the  din 
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and  bustle  of  the  world  without, — recent  impressions  were 
forgotten,  and  the  feelings  of  past  years  came  freshly  back 
upon  him.  Once  more  he  was  the  boy  of  eighteen,  with  the 
bright  hopes  of  life's  spring  flinging  their  fii'st  fragrance  o'er 
his  path — the  warm  heart-life  of  youth  bounding  in  his  veins  ; 
the  orphan  boy,  in  the  home  of  his  kind  guardians,  Eva's 
parents — tossing  the  lovely  babe  in  his  arms,  who  now  sat  by 
his  side  in  the  bloom  of  maiden  beauty.  Then  years  had 
passed,  and  he  was  by  her  side  cheering  his  "  little  wife,"  as 
he  was  ofttimes  wont  to  call  her,  in  her  tasks ;  making  her 
redouble  her  efforts  in  thq  endeavor  to  win  one  smile  of  ap- 
proval from  him ;  and  as  these  long  vanished  memories  came 
back  upon  him,  he  thought  how  unwittingly  he  had  taught 
Eva  to  expect  the  love  he  had  never  given.  Yes,  he  had 
taught  her  to  love  him,  and  his  gaze  lingered  kindly  and 
tenderly  upon  her.  "  If  the  future  could  atone — "  Well,  it 
was  a  strange  situation  for  a  grave  and  reverend  judge,  but 
who  can  say  it  had  not  its  charm  ?  However  powerful  and 
distinguished  a  man  may  be  in  his  public  character,  he  must 
be  indeed  unfortunate,  if  he  has  no  loving  heart,  no  sweet 
home  scenes  to  turn  to,  which  call  forth  the  better  and  kindlier 
feelmgs  of  his  nature,  and  assert  their  sway  over  the  mere 
purposes  of  intellect  and  ambition,  God  has  implanted  in 
every  human  heart,  whether  lofty  or  lowly,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  a  yearning  for  love  and  sympathy ;  and  sad  in- 
deed must  be  the  destiny — however  brilliant  it  seem — which 
is  deprived  of  their  gratification.  Many  persons  associate 
the  idea  of  a  great  intellect  with  want  of  feeling, — perhaps 
because  they  imagine  the  myriad  tiny  links  which  form  the 
chain  of  social  intercourse,  sympathy,  and  affection,  too  trivial 
to  engross  the  thoughts  of  those  whose  ideas  are  perchance 
to  enlighten  ages  yet  to  come ; — but  this  proves  their  own 
want  of  judgment,  rather  than  the  truth  of  their  theory. 
'Tis  impossible  for  the  minds  of  the  many  to  conceive,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  of  the  limitless  depth,  and  power  of  feeling 
imprisoned  in  the  souls  of  the  "  Mighty  Few."  What  would 
intellect  be  without  feeling;  but  as  a  glorious  shrine,  un- 
warmed  by  the  Promethean  spark  which  can  alone  kindle  its 
cold  incense,  and  send  it  warmly  and  freshly  forth  upon  the 
earth  ? 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

m 

REFLECTION  AND  REPENTANCE. 

"  His  cup  of  life  was  quaffed  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood." 

Bteon. 

"  And  onr  house,  our  old  and  lordly  house ;  sweet  sister,  must  it  fall  from 
Its  haught  pristine  greatness  ?  " 

Old  Play. 

Upon  Harry  Vernon's  arrival  at  his  father's  house  in  town, 
he  was  informed  that  he  desired  a  private  interview  with  him, 
and  that  he  would  find  him  in  the  library.  Anticipating  a 
paternal  lecture,  but  feeling  indifferent  in  the  present  state 
of  his  feelings  to  any  ordinary  occurrence,  he  obeyed  the 
summons.  We  will  not  detail  at  length  the  protracted  in- 
terview between  the  father  and  son ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at 
its  close,  Harry  Vernon  left  the  library  a  "  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man."  The  events  of  the  last  few  days,  had  done  the 
work  of  years  upon  him.  It  was  several  days  afterwards  that 
he  sat  alone,  in  an  apartment  of  his  father's  house.  He 
seemed  to  be  indisposed,  for  a  dressing-gown  was  thrown 
carelessly  around  him,  though  it  was  evening,  and  the  thick 
curls  of  his  hair  hung  in  tangled  masses  around  his  face, 
which  was  deathly  pale.  There  was  perceptible  in  every 
thing  about  him,  that  disregard  or  forgetfutness  of  appear- 
ances, which  is  always  the  accompaniment,  in  minds  pecu- 
liarly constituted,  of  mental  suffering.  We  have  said  his  face 
was  deathly  pale ;  and  his  eyes — those  large  lustrous  eyes 
of  jetty  darkness,  which  gave  character  to  his  whole  face — 
burned  with  a  fevered  glare.  Twilight  had  gathered  in  the 
room,  the  street  lamps  were  already  lighted,  and  on  the  pass- 
ers to  and  fro  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  were  fixed,  yet  he 
saw  nothing  without.  In  his  hand  he  clasped  a  letter — 
Lilian's  letter, — and  ever  and  anon,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  it, 
the  full  curved  lip  quivered,  the  only  outward  sign  of  emo- 
tion, save  that  he  grew,  if  it  were  possible,  yet  paler.  His 
solitude,  absorbing  and  painful  as  it  seemed,  was  interrupted 
by  a  light  step,  and  his  sister  stood  by  his  side.  "  My  dear 
brother,"  she  said,  in  the  kindly  tones  of  sisterly  affection, 
passing  her  arm  caressingly  around  his  neck,  and  pressing 
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her  cool  soft  hand  to  his  fevered  brow,  "it  is  imprudent 
in  you  to  be  sitting  up,  when  you  are  so  much  indisposed ; 
had  you  not  better  lie  down  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  lie  down !  "  replied  her  brother,  turning  his 
dark  eyes  upon  her  with  that  wild  gaze  from  which  she  al- 
ways shrunk ;  "  I  cannot  lie  down,  and  let  my  very  soul  be 
consumed  by  the  burning  thoughts  within  me.  My  spirit 
frets  and  chafes  in  this  inaction  like  a  thirsty  tiger  in  its 
cage.  I  have  been  lying  down  until  I  am  nearly  wearied  to 
death ;  "  and  he  rose,  and  paced  the  room  with  disordered 
steps.  Ella  approached  him,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  Harry,  sit  down,  and  let  me  talk  to  you,  and  try  to  be 
calm,  will  you  not  ?  " 

He  turned,  and  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  as  if  won  by  her  look  of  sympathy,  obeyed  her  re- 
quest.    She  seated  herself  by  his  side. 

"  Try  to  bear  our  reverses  better,  brother.     Remember 

that  a  Higher  Power " 

"  How  can  I  bear  them  calmly,"  he  broke  in  impetuously, 
"  when  I  feel  that  my  reckless  course  of  conduct  has  contri- 
buted, in  a  great  degree,  towards  bringing  these  misfortunes 
upon  us  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no,  Hai-ry,  not  so  bad  as  that.  We  have  all  been 
very  extravagant ;  that  fault  has  not  rested  solely  with  you. 
Besides,  you  know  it  is  the  failure  of  Smithson,  for  the  large 
amount  for  which  our  father  was  security,  which  has  in- 
volved him  in  these  present  difficulties.  By  a  mortgage  on 
Vernon,  he  can  meet  his  present  liabilities,  and  perhaps,  be- 
fore others  become  due,  make  some  other  arrangement " 

"  You  know,"  interrupted  her  brother,  bitterly,  "  that  in 
a  few  months,  at  farthest,  this  establishment,  and  every  thing 
in  it,  will  be  sold,  and — admitting  that  our  affairs  are  kept 
secret  until  then — how  will  you  feel  when  our  misfortunes 
are  bruited  about  from  mouth  to  mouth, — when  the  world 
begins  to  sneer, — affect  pity, — and  call  us  '  broken  down 
aristocracy  ? '  And  supposing  my  father  makes  arrange- 
ments which  will  enable  us  to  keep  Vernon,  how  will  you 
feel,  Ella,  when  compelled  to  leave  all  the  gayeties,  and  lux- 
uries of  city  life,  and  settle  down  in  the  country  V  'Tis  of 
you,  I  think,  my  sweet  sister,  as  well  as  my  dear,  my  noble 
father,"  and  he  took  his  sister's  hands  in  his  own,  and  looked 
earnestly  and  sorrowfully  into  her  face. 
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"  Do  not  fear  for  me,  brother  !  You  know  I  was  always 
fond  of  country  life ;  besides,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  Miss 
Vernon  always,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sis?     Has  Minton " 

"  Hush,  Bud  !  "  replied  his  sister,  placing  her  hand  over 
his  mouth  with  arch  playfulness.  "  Imagine  any  thing  you 
choose,  but  don't  ask  me  to  explain." 

Hal  gazed  on  her  with  a  faint  smile,  and  bending  over, 
kissed  her  brow  tenderly. 

'•  I  congratulate  you,  sis.  Minton  is  a  devilish  good  fel- 
low," he  added,  with  a  dash  of  his  usual  impetuosity,  "  and  I 
don't  know  any  one  I  would  give  you  to  more  willingly; 
but,"  and  his  voice  changed,  "  when  he  knows  your  altered 
prospects  ?  " 

"  I  would  spurn  him  from  my  side,  if  I  thought  he  could 
be  influenced  by  such  motives,"  answered  Ella  proudly. 

"  There  are  few  disinterested  men  in  the  world,  my  little 
sis ;  however,  Fred.  Minton  seems  to  be,  and  I  dare  say  is, 
an  honorable  fellow.  I  hope  you  may  be  happy,  sister  ;  but 
I,  my  Grod !  I  am  miserable,  and  doomed  to  be  the  source  of 
misery  to  all  who  love  me."  Again  the  dark  cloud  which 
had  momentarily  passed  from  his  brow,  settled  with  increas- 
ing gloom  upon  it,  and  rising  with  folded  arms,  he  paced  si- 
lently to  and  fro  the  room. 

"  Read  that !  "  he  said  at  length,  suddenly  pausing  be- 
fore his  sister,  who  was  regarding  him  with  silent  anxiety, 
and  drawing  from  his  bosom  Lilian's  letter,  which  he  had 
hastily  thrust  there  on  her  entrance, — "  read  that,  and  tell 
me  if  I  have  not  cause  for  the  hell  within  my  soul !  A  man 
who  could  read,  unmoved,  the  agony  expressed  in  that  letter 
— knowing  himself  to  be  the  cause  of  it — must  be  nearly  al- 
lied to  a  demon." 

Ella  read  the  letter,  and  ere  she  finished,  her  tears  were  " 
dropping  fast  and  thickly  upon  it. 

"  How  you  have  deceived  her.  Poor,  poor  Lilian !  " 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  returned  it  to  her  brother.  "  And 
what  will  you  say  to  her  now,  Harry  ?  " 

''  Say  to  her  ?  I  will  offer  her  all  I  have  to  give,  if  Grod 
do  not  curse  me  by  inflicting  her  death  on  me,  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  my  crime.  Yes,  even  if  she  dies,  she  shall  know 
first  that  my  hand,  my  heart,  my  home,  are  all  hers,  though 
I  do  not  deserve  that  she  should  accept  the  offering." 
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"  My  noble  brother !  your  own  true  high  soul  spoke  out 
then.  You  are  worthy  of  any  woman,  spite  of  your  faults. 
But — our  mother,  Harry — the  world ?  " 

"  Curse  the  world  !  Let  it  say  what  it  will,  I  don't  care  ; 
and  as  for  my  mother,  she  helped  to  make  pie  what  I  am ; 
she  crossed  me  in  my  love  for  Lilian  ;  now  let  her  take  the 
consequences.  As  far  as  she  is  concerned,  I  wish  they  were 
worse ;  though  I  dare  say  they  will  hurt  her  confounded  pride 
enough  as  it  is." 

"  Oh !  brother,  don't  talk  so.  Remember  she  is  your 
mother.  She  thinks  it  so  unkind  that  you  never  go  in  to  see 
her — -or  at  least  very  rarely — when  you  know  she  is  not  able 
to  leave  her  room." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  her.  I  am  not  fond  of  hysterics, 
and  scenes,  and  all  those  fine  lady  antics  mother  is  so  fond 
of  getting  up." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room ;  Ella  stopped  him. 

"  One  word,"  she  said  ;  "  tell  me,  is  there  not  something 
of  an  engagement  existing  between  Florence  and  yourself?" 

"  There  is,"  he  replied,  coldly  and  briefly. 

"  Then  how  will  you  act  towards  her  if " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  can't  think  of  her  now.  If  Lilian  will 
receive  me,  I  belong  of  right  to  her  alone.  If  not,  it  matters 
not  much  what  becomes  of  me.  But  don't  fear  for  Florence, 
sis;  I  don't  think  she  cares  much  for  me."  He  turned  again 
to  leave  the  room,  but  paused  on  the  threshold. 

"  I  will  make  you  a  promise,  sister.  A  great  change  has 
come  over  me,  in  the  last  few  days,  and  for  the  future  I  shall 
try  to  be  abetter  boy."  And  with  a  smile  so  different  from 
his  former  joyous  gayety,  that  it  almost  made  Ella  weep,  he 
left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

THE  WRONGER  SEEKS  TO  ATONE  TO  THE  WRONGED, THE 

EVIL  GENIUS  AGAIN. 

"  And  thou  1 — thou  I — so  wildly  worshipped,  so  guiltily  betrayed,— all  is  not  yet  lost" 

BULWEE. 

Harry  Vernon  had  gained  the  solitude  of  his  own  room, 
drawn  forth  his  writing  materials,  and  was  seated,  his  brow 
resting  on  his  hand,  lost  in  thought,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  tap  at  the  door,  followed  by  Arthur  Plumdale's  appear- 
ance. 

"  How  are  you  this  evening,  my  dear  fellow  ?  Writing  ? 
Don't  let  me  interrupt  you.  Make  myself  at  home  till  you 
finish  ;  "  and  he  took  up  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  drew  a 
lamp  near  him,  and  soon  became  apparently  absorbed  in  its 
contents;  though  occasionally  he  looked  up,  and  fixed  a  keen 
furtive  glance  on  the  agitated  features  of  his  companion ; 
who  after  languidly  acknowledging  his  salutation,  commenced 
writing, — for  he  felt  that  the  case  was  one  which  admitted 
of  no  delay,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  his  friend 
(or — hanger  on,  which  shall  we  phrase  it  ?)  sa?is  ceremo>ne. 
Fearing  he  might  observe  his  emotion — and  men  never  like 
to  betray  their  softer  feelings  to  other  men — Harry  turned, 
and  averted  his  face  from  Plumdale,  as  much  as  he  could, 
without  turning  his  back  upon  him.  In  the  indisposition 
which  for  the  last  few  days  had  confined  him  to  his  room — for 
even  his  robust  frame  could  not  withstand  the  varied  and 
intense  excitement,  he  had  recently  gone  through — Arthur 
had  called  constantly,  to  know  if  he  could  do  any  thing  for 
him ,  but  Hal,  though  hitherto  he  had  been  confidence  itself, 
felt  an  aversion,  for  which  he  could  scarcely  himself  account, 
to  making  him  the  confidant  of  Lilian's  situation.  He  knew 
that  from  him  he  would  meet  no  sympathy,  and  he  rather,  per- 
haps, dreaded  his  ridicule.  And  who  does  not  dread  ridi- 
cule, that  grinning  demon,  which  works  us  into  the  belief,  of- 
ten, that  our  purest  and  loftiest  impulses  are  ludicrous  and 
absurd  in  the  eyes  of  others  ?  'Tis  a  most  potent  instru- 
ment of  evil,  and  unfortunately  the  most  high-toned,  sensi- 
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tive,  and  generous  natures,  are  the  most  susceptible  to  its  in- 
fluence. 

Harry  Vernon  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  not 
to  communicate  his  pecuniary  misfortunes  to  his  friend.  Tell 
a  man  anything  else  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  sympa- 
th}^;  even  though  it  be  some  crime  you  have  been  led  to 
commit ;  but  never  let  him  know  you  have  been  reduced  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  so  long  as  that  very  inconvenient  event 
can  be  concealed.  If  you  do,  as  a  reward  for  your  pains,  you 
will  find  him  every  day  growing  a  little  colder ;  loosing 
every  day  by  degrees  the  links  of  sociability  (we  hate  to 
profane  that  word  friendship),  until  almost  unconsciously  to 
yourself,  the  "  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ?"  slides  into  the 
touch  of  the  hat  and  half  murmured  "  good  morning  !  "  We 
know  not  why  it  is ;  perhaps  when  they  look  at  you,  they  see 
the  scarecrow  visage  of  the  Giant  Poverty  peeping  over 
your  shoulder,  and  it  scares  them  ;  perhaps  they  are  tor- 
mented by  the  idea  that  you  will  ask  them  to  lend  you  money. 
Thank  heaven !  all  men  are  not  alike.  There  are  some 
who  will  turn  out  of  their  way  to  say  a  kindly  word,  or  per- 
form a  friendly  action  for  a  fellow-being  in  distress;  who 
delight  to  bid  the  drooping  heart  rejoice,  and  cause  it 
to  forget,  for  a  while  at  least,  that  this  is  not  a  world  of  love 
and  charity.  'Tis  such  examples  as  these — angel  visits 
though  they  be,  in  every  sense  of  the  term — that  reconcile 
one  to  a  habitation  on  this  "  mundane  sphere."  Well,  the 
world  has  spoiled  many  a  noble  heart;  but  strange  to  say, 
however  much  the  truth  is  felt,  we  only  strive  to  stifle  the  bitter 
consciousness,  and  bow,  and  smile,  and  say  (in  effect),  "  my 
dear  world,  your  most  obedient  servant."  But  to  return 
to  Harry. 

"  My  wronged,  but  still  beloved  Lilian  !  could  you  read  my 
heart,  which,  much  as  it  has  erred,  is  still  yours,  and  yours 
alone,  you  would  not  vent  upon  me  such  wild  words  of  re- 
proach. I  know  that  I  deserve  them,  Lilian;  I  do  not  seek  to 
extenuate  my  error — the  one  error  of  the  wild  and  reckless 
boy — nor  the  momentary  inconstancy  of  the  man,  which  has 
caused  both  such  wretchedness;  but  I  deny  that  I  am  your 
base  and  deliberate  betrayer.  It  is  useless  now  to  detail 
circumstances,  but  I  feel  that  you  will  trust  me  when  I  tell 
you,  that  I  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  passion,  led  on  by 
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the  representations  of  another,  to  the  commission  of  an  act, 
which  I  have  ever  since  regretted,  and  intended  at  the  time 
to  atone  for,  by  making  you  my  wife  in  name,  whenever  it 
was  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  confess  that  the  charms  of 
another,  to  whose  fascinating  influence  I  was  constantly 
exposed,  did  for  a  time  lure  my  heart,  or  rather  my  senses, 
from  you,  my  own  sweet,  gentle  wife ;  but  'tis  all  over  now, 
and  would  to  heaven  it  had  never  been.  The  wanderer  returns 
to  you,  Lilian,  with  a  heart  which  bows  in  the  dust  at  your 
feet,  offering  more  than  its  former  tenderness,  more  than  the 
love  of  the  'olden  time.'  Let  the  future  atone  for  the 
past.  To  you  I  offer  myself,  my  name,  all  that  I  have  to 
give ;  for  you  I  would,  were  it  necessary,  brave  the  world, 
whose  opinions  I  despise.  I  know  that  nothing  I  have  to 
give  is  worthy  your  acceptance,  but  do  not  refuse  me ;  be 
your  own  dear  self,  gentle,  loving,  as  of  old. 

"  The  doctor  forbids  my  seeing  you.  I  was  aghast  with 
amaze  when  I  received  your  letter,  thinking  you  not  able 
to  write  ;  but  a  note  from  Mary  accompanied  it,  saying 
that  the  effort  had  caused  you  much  pain,  and  you  were 
still  too  ill  to  see  me.  And  all  this  for  me.  Oh  God! 
Lilian,  you  may  forgive  me,  but  I  can  never  forgive  myself. 
Under  any  circumstances  I  should  have  feared  to  face  you, 
until  I  had  implored  your  forgiveness,  so  much  doth  '  con- 
scienf'.e  make  cowards  of  us  all.' 

"  Write  me  but  one  line,  to  say  I  am  pardoned,  and  I 
will  come  to  you.  Until  then  I  await  with  fearful  anxiety 
the  answer  which  is  to  decide  our  future  destiny.  Lilian, 
for  the  last  time  I  implore  you,  for  my  sake — for  the  sake, 
of  our  boy,  which  must  ever  be,  come  what  will,  a  link  of 
love  between  our  hearts — pardon  and  receive  me  ;  or  if  you 
will  not,  only  believe  me  as  of  old, 

"Yours  only,  Harry." 

He  folded  and  sealed  this  missive,  gulped  down  a 
goblet  of  water — swallowing  at  the  same  time  the  world  of 
emotion  which  threatened  to  choke  his  utterance — and 
turned  to  Plumdale,  siiying  with  an  effort  at  composure, 
"  And  now,  Plum,  I  am  ready  for  you,  having  finished  my 
little  billet-doux." 

'  Plum'  started  as  if  suddenly  interrupted  in  an  article  in 
which  he  was  most  deeply  absorbed,  and  replied  ; 
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"  I  merely  looked  in  upon  you,  Hal,  as  I  was  passing,  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  your  health  ;  and  to  ask  you,  if  you 
felt  able,  to  drive  down  to-morrow  to  see  some  horses  Man- 
ton  has  for  sale.  They  would  suit  you  exactly,  and  the  drive 
would  do  you  good.     What  say  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  perhaps,  but  as  for  buying  horses,  I  am  tired 
of  it.     I  got  damnably  cheated  in  the  last  I  purchased." 

"  These  of  Man  ton's  are  splendid  fellows,  I  assure  you, 
and  they  will  go  cheap  too.  Splendid  establishment  to  go 
for  almost  nothing,  as  I  expect  it  will.  Great  many  failures 
now.  You  heard  of  Smithson's  ?  By  the  way,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  somewhat  involved  in  that,  was  he  not?  Of  course 
nothing  serious  to  him,  though  ?"  j         i  •  i, 

"  I  suppose  not,"  replied  Hal  with  a  yawn,  under  which 
he  endeavored  to  conceal  the  look  of  discomfiture  which 
the  mention  of  Smithson's  failure  had  brought  to  his  face  ; 
though  for  once— proving  that  the  most  cunning  are  some- 
times at  fault— Arthur  Plumdale  suspected  nothing.  He  had 
too  much  confidence  in  the  reputedly  immense  resources 
of  Ex-Governor  Vernon. 

"Well,  you  look  tired,  so  I'll  relieve  you  of  my  com- 
pany and  look  in  at  the  opera.  Give  me  your  letter,  I'll 
drop  it  in  the  ofiice."  '  .    ^^ 

"  It  is  of  some  importance,  Plum  ;  you  might  forget  it. 

"  Oh  !  never  fear,"  and  he  picked  it  up  without  looking 
at  the  direction,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  went  off  whis- 
tling an  opera  air.  Till 

''  Strange,"  thought  Harry,  "  that  Plum  should  have 
waited  all  this  time  merely  to  know  whether  I  would  drive 
to-morrow,  when  he  might  have  asked  the  question  at  first, 
and  been  off;  but  I  suppose  it  was  mevely  '  pour  2}asse7- 
le  temps.'' ''^ 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

FRIENDLY    OFFICES    OF    MR.     PLUMDALE. 

"  Oh  hypocrite  I  most  double  damnefl  hypocrite  I 
"What  punishment  liath  hell  for  such  as  thou  f  " 

Did  Arthur  Plumdale,  according  to  promise,  drop  his  friend's 
letter  in  the  office?  No;  he  walked  with  hasty  steps  to  his 
own  house,  locked  himself  in  his  room,  started  the  fire, 
tsettled  himself  comfortably  by  it,  took  out  the  letter — which 
was  merely  sealed  in  Harry's  careless  way  with  a  wafer — 
breathed  on  it,  and  breaking  it  open,  proceeded  deliberately 
to  read  the  contents. 

"  Well !  "  was  his  comment,  as  he  finished  that  heart- 
breathing  confession  of  passion,  error,  and  penitence;  'I 
always  thought  Hal  Vernon  weak,  but  I  never  gave  him 
credit  for  being  the  consummate  fool  that  this  proves  him. 
Send  this  to  her,  and  there's  an  end  of  all  my  hopes  of 
him  as  a  husband  for  Lettie,  and  a  tool  for  myself  I 
have  been  bothered  enough  about  that  affair  with  Florence 
Fulton,  in  which,  strange  to  say,  he  never  would  allow  me 
to  interfere.  But  she  has  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  ta- 
king Hal.  I  have  always  seen  that  '  sticking  out.'  When 
she  rejects  him,  then  will  be  the  time  for  Lettie.  '  Full 
many  a  heart '  so  forth  and  et  cetera, — but  to  return  to  this 
delectable  missive.  I  have  helped  the  simpleton  out  of 
more  than  one  scrape,  and  I  think  I'll  try  to  get  him  out 
of  this,  and  when  his  fever  fit  is  over  he  will  thank  me  for 
it — that  is  if  I  ever  tell  him  my  co-operation  in  the  afi"air, 
which  is  not  very  likely.  I  can't  see  what  makes  the  follow 
banker  after  that  woman  so.  It  really  looks  as  if  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  true  love  in  the  world,  though,  as  far  as  my 
personal  experience  goes,  I  ignore  its  existence  entirely 
And  now  for  my  plan  of  operation." 

He  paused  a  moment,,  as  if  in  thought,  and  then  con- 
tinued talking  to  himself.  "Ah!  I  have  it:  if  I  mistake 
not,  I  have  some  of  the  lady-bird's  handwriting.  Let  me 
.-ee  if  I  can't  produce  a  fac-simile."  He  went  to  a  trunk, 
and  after  some  rummaging,  pulled  out  an  old  portfolio,  and 
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commenced  looking  over  its  contents.  "  Ah  !  here  it  is;  never 
lost  any  thing  in  my  life." 

He  laid  it  on  the  table  before  him.  and  commenced 
making  sundry  efforts  to  imitate  the  fair,  delicate  tracery  of 
Lilian.  It  was  an  old  but  popular  song  she  had  copied  long 
ago  for  Harry,  and  it  had  been  transferred  by  him  to  its 
present  possessor.  Little  had  she  dreamed,  while  tracing 
those  simple  lines,  they  would  ever  be  used  as  a  means  of 
the  destruction  of  her  happiness. 

After  several  ineffectual  efforts,  and  the  trial  of  sundry 
pens,  Arthur  succeeded  at  last  in  producing  a  very  good 
counterfeit  of  her  handwriting.  Fearing  to  trust  himself 
to  write  much,  he  then  drew  forth  a  snowy  sheet  of  paper, 
and  traced  thereon  with  great  care  the  words  : 

'•  Your  wrongs  to  me,  have  been  too  great  for  forgive- 
ness. I  desire  never  to  look  on  your  face  again,  or  to  hold 
any  correspondence  with  you.  It  will  be  vain  to  address 
any  communications  whatever  to  me,  as  they  will  be  returned 
unopened.  Lilian." 

He  folded,  enveloped,  and  directed  this,  with  ladylike 
neatness — for  he  was  too  accomplished  in  the  art  of  villany 
to  neglect  even  the  most  trifling  details — then  paused,  and 
deliberated  a  moment.  Finally  he  placed  Harry's  letter  be- 
fore him,  and  succeeded  to  perfection  in  imitating  the  dash- 
ing off-hand  chirography  thereof,  while  he  wrote  : 

".  Dear  Lilian, — I  think  it  quite  time  to  drop  the  little 
affair  between  us,  and  have  no  doubt  upon  mature  reflection 
you  will  agree  with  me.  I  have  always  loved  you,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so  ;  and  only  regret  that  circumstances  com- 
pel me  to  act  thus.  Any  answer  to  this  communication  is 
unnecessary.  H.  V." 

He  then  enclosed  the  first  note  in  one  to  a  confidential 
friend,  whose  post-ofilee  was  the  same  as  that  of  Vernon 
Place,  requesting  him  to  mail  it  back  to  Harry,  and  giving 
some  trifling  but  plausible  excuse  for  the  request.  This 
done,  he  surveyed  his  own  note  to  Lilian,  with  much 
satisfaction.  "  She  would  tear  her  heart  out  after  getting 
that,  before  she   would  write  him  a  line.     I  know  women 
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well  (I  ought  to,  at  least,  for  I  have  had  sufficient  traiuing  in 
that  branch  of  the  fine  arts)  with  their  '  sensitiveness,'  their 
'  devotion,'  their  '  truth,'  and  all  the  other  tomfoolery,  which 
it  would  puzzle  Webster  to  furnish  fine  words  to  express. 
I  suppose  now  I  shall  have  to  scratch  off  a  note  to  Georgina, 
to  excuse  my  non-attendance  to-night.  Hang  the  girl !  I  am 
getting  tired  of  the  affair,  and  must  find  some  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it." 

Thus  soliloquizing,  he  drew  forth  another  sheet  of  soft, 
fair  note-paper,  filled  it  with  the  tenderest  words  of  devo- 
tion, sealed  it  with  perfumed  wax,  with  the  device  of  a 
heart  pierced  with  an  arrow,  directed  it  to  Miss  Watts,  No. 
—  Waverley  Place ;  and  having  thus  completed  his  epistolary 
efforts  for  the  night,  rung  the  bell  for  the  thin  young  man 
to  whom  the  reader  has  before  had  the  honor  of  being  pre- 
sented ;  and  who  served  as  valet  de  chamhre,  butler,  footman, 
groom,  and  errand-boy,  in  this  august  household.  He  ap- 
peared, after  some  delay,  looking,  if  possible,  thinner  than 
usual ;  with  a  strip  of  red  velvet  on  his  collar,  more  faded 
and  dingy  than  ever  (not  that  this  last  was  any  drawback  to 
the  effect  of  his  appearance ;  we  hate  these  distressingly  new 
things).  From  the  extremely  audible  tone  of  Mr.  Plum- 
dale's  somewhat  strongly  emphasized  interrogatory  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  delay,  one  might  have  imagined  the  thin  one  to 
be  deaf,  in  addition  to  his  other  misfortunes. 

Without  condescending  to  wait  for  a  reply,  he  delivered 
his  letters  into  the  care  of  this  distinguished  individual, 
with  directions  that  they  should  be  put  into  the  office  imme- 
diately. "It  is  rather  a  hazardous  experiment,"  thought 
he,  "  but  '  ventures  make  merchants.'  " 

Whether  by  some  providential  chance  the  whilome  er- 
rand-boy lost  the  letter  to  Lilian,  in  his  hurried  run  to  the 
post-office  through  a  driving  snow-storm ;  or  whether  the 
mail  miscarried,  we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  she  never 
received  it.  As  for  Harry's  letter,  it  was  consigned  to  the 
flames,  with  many  moral  reflections  as  to  the  uncertain  fate 
of  earthly  things. 
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CHAPTER  XLTII. 

THE  MILLIONNAIRe's  BRIDE. 

GussY  Pltjmdale  and  Mr.  Fitz  Friske  were  married,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  Fitz  Friske  equipage,  the  new  liveries, 
and  the  diamonds  and  magnificent  trousseau  of  the  bride  were 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration,  and  envy ;  mingled  (of 
course)  with  many  sneering  comments  upon  "  the  ostentation 
so  characteristic  of  a  parvenu  !  "  Gussy  had  achieved  what 
is  affirmed  by  slanderous  people  to  be  the  grand  end  and  aim 
of  woman's  life.  She  had  at  last  'brought  down  her  man,' 
and  he  a  millionnaire,  and  an  exquisite  of  the  first  water. 
What  more  could  the  heart  of  a  fashionable  woman  desire  ? 
Poor  Gusssy  ;  she  was  not  naturally  a  weak,  vain,  or  selfish 
woman  ;  and  she  was  yet  young,  that  is,  young  in  years  ; 
but  not  in  the  parlance  of  the  fashionable  world,  where  age 
is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  seasons  you  have  been  "  out," 
and  where — they  say — every  flirtation  adds  a  year  to  the 
estimate.     How  old  some  of  us  must  be  ! 

Having  no  older  sister,  and  being  moreover  a  remark- 
al^^y  gay  and  attractive  girl,  and  one  who  attained  to  both 
intellectual  and  physical  development  very  early  ;  her 
parents,  proud  of  her  atractions,  and  anxious — if  the  truth 
must  be  told — on  account  of  their  limited  means,  to  "  get 
her  off  hand  "  as  soon  as  possible — pushed  her  forward  in 
society  ;  and  Gussy  sprang,  as  it  were,  from  i\\QJol%e  enfant 
who  sat  on  the  knees  of  the  gentlemen,  and  teased  them  for 
lonhons^  into  the  belle  in  the  parlor,  ready  to  receive  their 
addresses.  Few  thought,  as  they  passed  at  ball,  and  fete, 
the  lively,  self-assured,  and  elaborately-dressed  girl,  who  was 
the  centre  of  a  knot  of  beaux,  that  she  was  really  a  child  in 
heart  and  years.  Her  success  in  society  left  her  scarcely 
any  thing  to  wish  for,  and  Gussy  fell  into  the  usual  error  of 
young  women  under  such  circumstances,  and  feeling  that  she 
had  "the  world  before  Iftr  where  to  choose,"  permitted  op- 
portunity after  opportunity, — of  what  the  old  folks  call 
'•settling  one's-self  in  life," — to  pass  unheeded  by.  It  maybe 
that  an  early  and  fondly  cherished  attachment  for  one  whose 
circumstances  in  life  prevented  his  claiming  her  hand,  had 
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something  to  do  with  this.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Gussy  flut- 
tered through  season  after  season,  apparently  the  same 
careless  being,  until  now,  at  an  age  which  older  and  wiser 
people  consider  scarcely  old  enough  for  the  responsibilities 
of  wedded  life,  she  began  to  feel  blase.  She  saw  around 
her  girls — some  of  them  older  than  herself — ^just  coming  out 
on  the  arena  of  life,  by  their  own  and  their  parents'  account 
(and  who  should  know  if  they  did  not  ?)  "  scarcely  eighteen," 
and  possessing  neither  her  beauty  or  fascination,  attracting 
simply  because  they  were  new,  and  "  that  Miss  Plumdale  has 
been  out  so  many  seasons  ;  must  be  at  least  twenty-five." 

She  did  not  lose  her  position  as  a  belle,  because,  wher- 
ever you  find  attractive  women,  you  find  men  to  admire 
them,  and  any  reputation  once  gained  is  not  very  easily 
lost ;  still  she  had  her  annoyances,  and  not  the  least  of  these 
existed  at  home. 

It  is  useless  to  detail  her  grievances ;  sufl&ce  it  to  say, 
she  had  some  reason  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  occur- 
rence, when  Mr.  Fitz  Friske  laid  himself  and  his  fortune  at 
her  feet. 

Yet.  oh  !  strange  mystery,  which  proves  that  even  among 
the  most  determined  votaries  of  fashion  there  may  exist  a 
heart;  the  night  before  her  marriage — that  marriage  which 
was  to  give  her  wealth,  and  with  wealth  power,  the  mere 
prospect  of  which  had  already  rendered  her  the  envied  of 
many,  and  which  was  to  relieve  her  from  the  painful  and 
life-wearing  annoyances  which  surrounded  her, — all  that 
night,  Gussy  wept  lonely  and  bitter  tears. 

There  was  one  thing  wanting,  without  which,  all  the 
world  hath  to  give,  availeth  not  for  happiness.  In  these 
last  hours  of  her  maiden  freedom  she  wept  over  the  wrecked 
hopes  of  her  girlhood.  She  knew  that  she  had  been  always 
intended  for  a  "  brilliant  match,"  but  she  had  hoped — yes  she 
had  hoped  to  the  last — that  with  the  "  brilliant  match  "  there 
might  be  mingled  some  aff'ection,  some  esteem,  some  respect 
at  least;  but  now  it  was  all  over.  In  her  inmost  soul  she 
spurned  with  contemptuous  scornt  all  thought  of  love,  in 
connection  with  the  man  who,  on  the  morrow,  she  was  to  call 
her  husband.  Why  did  her  thoughts  recur  to  earlier  days, 
when  a  voice  which  was  music  to  her  ear,  had  whispered, 
"  Be  true  Gussy,  be  true,  love,  and  we  may  yet  be  happy  ;" 
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and  why,  as  these  thoughts  came  over  her,  did  she  sob  yet 
more  wildly  as  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  what  are  wealth  and 
splendor,  in  a  home  where  love  is  not  !' 

She  had  not  been  true.  Ambition,  folly,  parental  influ- 
ence, had  severed  those  early  ties,  and  what  right  had  she 
to  cherish  such  thoughts  ?  Poor  young  victims  !  chained 
to  the  glittering  car  of  the  Juggernaut  Fashion,  doomed  to 
have  your  feelings  trampled  oii,  your  freshness  and  purity 
of  heart  sullied  in  its  heated  and  toilsome  course,  it  is  not 
for  you  to  think  of  the  fresh  flowers  that  bloom  by  the  way- 
side, and  cool  fountains  that  sparkle  for  the  parched  and 
weary  lip,  in  the  deep  secluded  spots  which  are  far  from  the 
bustle  and  glare  of  the  great  world.  The  hour  of  trial 
passed,  and  no  one  dreamed — as  on  the  morrow,  in  blonde, 
and  satin,  and  jewels,  Grussy  smiled  and  bowed  to  the  con- 
gratulations of  troops  of  friends,: — that  the  brilliant  bride  was 
not  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  In  the  excitement  of  her 
new  position  she  forgot — for  the  present  at  least — all  her 
sad  thoughts ;  and  was  delighted  when  the  time  came  to 
throw  open  her  splendidly  furnished  mansion  for  the  recep- 
tion of  her  "  dear  five  hundred  friends."  Then  there  was 
Florence,  the  former  flame,  the  rival  star,  would  she  not  envy 
her,  when  she  saw  her  in  all  her  magnificence  ?  And  Gussy 
smiled  at  the  thought. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

MRS.    FITZ    FRISKE's    FIRST    "  RECEPTION." 

"  Fortune  brings  me  her  golden  cup  full-brimmed  at  last." 
"  "What  words  the.  e  ears  have  drank  to-night" 

The  vast  rooms  glittered  with  light  and  splendor,  filled 
as  they  were  with  all  that  ostentatious  luxury,  that  exuber- 
ance of  ornament,  which  is  so  much  the  fashion  nowadays, 
differing  so  widely  from  the  chaste  and  classic  elegance 
which  should  accompany  the  nobleness  and  simplicity  of 
our  republican  principles.  The  massive  portals  opened  wide 
to  receive  the  throngs  of  the  ilite  that  poured  into  them. 
10 
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Florence  was  there,  but  Florence,  in  lace  and  diamonds, 
rivalled  even  the  bride  in  beauty  and  elegance. 

"  Good  gracious  me  !  just  look  at  that  old  woman !  I 
thought  Grussy  Plumdale  would  have  managed  to  keep  her 
out  of  sight,  to-night  at  least,"  whispered  some  one  behind 
Florence,  as  she  stood  in  the  throng  surrounding  the  bride. 
She  turned,  and  beheld  Miss  Virginia  Smith.  Following 
the  direction  indicated,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  ample  form  of 
old  Mrs.  O'Friske,  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  orange  satin,  jewels 
of  every  hue  and  description  glittering  about  her  person ;  a 
dress  cap  set  aloft  on  her  redundance  of  tow-locks,  its  multi- 
tudinous ribbons  floating  like  pennons  in  the  breeze,  raised 
by  an  enormous  Chinese  fan,  gay  with  painted  nondescripts, 
which  she  was  vigorously  exerting  in  the  effort  to  "  keep 
cool,"  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  which 
had  spread  a  ruby  glow  over  a  countenance  never  remarkable  I 
for  its  statue-like  paleness.  Florence,  whose  sympathies  were 
very  quick,  shrank  almost  with  horror  from  the  ridiculous 
figure  which  the  old  woman  presented,  amid  the  throng  of 
elegance  and  fashion  around  her.  She  felt  sorry  for  her, 
and  Gussy  too.  Miss  Smith  laughed,  and  moved  away  to 
point  out  "  the  sight  "  to  some  one  else.  Ella  Vernon  stood 
beside  Florence. 

"  What  a  pity,"  she  said  gently,  "  that  people  will  re- 
mark on  the  poor  old  lady's  appearance.  Why  not  let  her 
pass  unnoticed,  or  uncensured  at  least  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Florence,  "  nothing  certainly  can  be 
more  ill-bred  or  unkind  than  ill-natured  remarks  on  those 
whose  hospitalities  we  are  receiving.  Where  is  your  brother 
to-night  ?  "  she  added  with  a  slight  blush. 

"  He  has  been  quite  indisposed  for  some  days,  and  de- 
sired me  to  make  his  excuses.  Pa  came  with  me,  though  I 
never  expect  Harry  to  be  ony  cavalier,"  smiling  archly, 
"  even  when  he  is  weU." 

The  throng  moved  from  around  the  bride,  and  the  two 
girls  were  claimed  by  their  respective  followers.  Florence 
looked,  if  possible,  more  bewitching  than  usual.  Never  had 
Claude  St.  Julian  been  more  madly  under  the  influence  of 
his  passion  for  her.  Every  look  and  action  too,  on  her  part, 
seemed  to  encourage  him  to  go  farther  than  he  had  ever  yet 
dared.     Delirious  with  the  intoxication  of  excited  feeling,  he 
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souo'Iit  her,  when  wearied  with  dancing,  she  desired  refresh- 
ment and  momentary  repose.  After  supplying  her  with  an 
ice,  he  cast  a  glance  round  the  room.  Here  were  groups 
gathered  in  gay  converse, — there  couples  were  interspersed 
at  intervals,  either  on  divans,  or  promenading,  seemingly  in- 
dulging in  "  sly  flirtations  by  the  light  of  a  chandelier." 
Knots  of  chaperones,  resplendent  in  velvets  and  diamonds, 
watched  with  anxious  eyes  their  respective  charges,  or  dis- 
cussed together  topics  upon  which  we  do  not  care  to  intrude. 
Papas  looked  stupid  and  sleepy,  as  papas  always  do  on  such 
occasions.  Every  body  seemed  occupied  with  themselves,  or 
those  in  whom  they  were  immediately  interested. 

"  Now,  or  never,"  thought  Claude.  "  Miss  Fulton,"  he 
added  aloud,  "  would  you  not  like  to  see  the  conserva- 
tory ?  It  is  all  the  rage  just  now, — this  passion  for  flowers, 
— so  of  course  Fitz  has  a  rare  collection."  Ere  Florence 
could  reply,  he  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  they 
passed  through  the  crowded  rooms,  into  the  conservatoi-y. 
It  was  indeed  a  sweet  spot ;  the  atmosphere  soft,  and  de- 
licious with  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  whose  rare  hues  were 
faintly  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  little  colored  lamps,  which 
gleamed  and  flashed  like  spirit  eyes  among  the  green  leaves. 
Through  the  glass  they  could  gaze  out  on  the  calm  bright 
stars,  and  clear  blue  sky  of  a  winter's  night.  There  was 
something  romantic  and  mysterious  about  the  scene  and 
hour,  which  had  its  effects  upon  the  too  sensitive  tempera- 
ment of  Florence;  yet  as  she  stood  there  alone  with  Claude 
St.  Julian,  a  tremor  crept  over  her,  and  her  whole  frame 
trembled  with  nervous  agitation.  She  looked  up  at  Claude, 
•and  his  passionate  gaze  flashed  burningly  into  her  inmost 
soul.  Her  eyes  fell  instantly,  and  the  long  lashes  swept  the 
vivid  glow  of  her  cheek. 

"  Florence,"  said  he  at  last,  his  voice  tremulous  with  ex- 
citement,— "  Florence,  can  you  not  guess  why  I  have  brought 
you  here  ?  'Tis  to  breathe  to  you  the  maddening  feelings  I 
can  no  longer  repress ;  which  fill  my  whole  soul,  absorb  my 
whole  being  for  you,  most  divine  of  women." 

She  started,  withdrew  her  arm  from  his,  and  cast  a  terri- 
fied glance  around. 

"  Hush  !  oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  hush !  Such  words  are 
not  for  you  to  speak,  or  me  to  hear." 
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"Nay,  fear  not,  dearest,  no  one  is  near.  Listen  to  me; 
listen — my  life  !  my  soul !  Do  not  frown,  oh  !  do  not  turn 
away  thus,  you  will  kill  me  !  Can  you  blame  me  for  this, 
Florence  ?  You,  who  are  all  soul,  you  must  know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  control  the  impulses  of  the  heart.  Impossible 
to  fetter  the  fetterless  soul  by  mere  cold  and  legal  ties. 
Blame  me  not.  You  know  not  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  be 
fettered  in  hand,  when  the  soul  maddens  for  freedom — ^what 
a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  meet  your  twin-soul  too  late.  Have 
you  not  seen  this  ?  have  you  not  read  my  feelings  in  a  deeper 
language  than  the  formality  of  words  ?  and,  Florence,  you  will 
not,  you  cannot  deny  it — has  not  your  soul  answered  mine  ? 
Say  yes  !  say  you  love  me  ;  only  let  me  hear  those  words, — 
those  blessed  words,  breathed  by  your  lips,  and  I  will  leave 
you  for  ever,  if  you  say  so." 

Florence  drew  herself  to  her  full  height,  as  he  closed  his 
passionate  appeal,  while  her  crimson  lip  quivered  with  agita- 
tion. Her  heart  was  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  but  indig- 
nation was  the  master  feeling. 

"  Mr.  St.  Julian,  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  insulted 
me  thus.  I  did  not  di-eam  you  could  so  far  forget  that  your 
love  belongs  of  right  to  another.  Never  again  dare  to  allude 
to  this  subject,  unless  you  wish  that  our  acquaintance  should 
then  terminate." 

She  swept  past  him — from  the  conservatory.  He  made 
no  efibrt  to  detain  her,  but  remained  where  he  was,  giving 
himself  up  to  thoughts  which  were  any  thing  but  agreeable. 
The  first  room  she  entered  was  comparatively  deserted. 
Wishing  to  collect  herself  before  entering  the  other  apart- 
ments, she  went  to  a  window,  opened  it  to  inhale  the  cool 
fresh  air,  and  threw  herself  on  a  divan  half  hidden  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  curtains.  To  her  astonishment,  she  came  in 
contact  with  a  wai-m,  soft  mass — and  an  instant  after  a  voice 
exclaimed,  frightened  out  of  all  propriety  of  language  or  ac- 
cent : 

"  Och,  murther !  and  is  it  after  killing  me  ye  are?  If 
these  be  the  manners  of  the  tong,  may  the  divil  fly  away 
with  the  whole  set — as,  faith,  he  is  mighty  apt  to  do.  The 
saints  presarve  us,  to  come  and  throw  themselves  on  honest 
people  asleep  on  their  own  divines — or  whatever  ye  may  be 
pleased  to  call  them — in  this  fashion,  without  giving  one  time 
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to  call  on  his  patron  saint  before  he  wakes  up  in  purgatory. 
Faith  !  an  if  ye  meant  it  for  a  joke,  it  is  more  pleasant  to  you 
than  to  me." 

Florence  turning  round,  encountered  the  terrified  coun- 
tenance of  Mrs.  O'Friske,  not  yet  fully  aroused  from  her 
slumbers.  At  the  same  instant,  a  chorus  of  half-stifled  laugh- 
ter apprised  her  that  a  party  who  had  entered  the  room  just 
as  the  catastrophe  occurred,  were  regaling^  themselves  at 
the  old  lady's  expense.  Her  resolution  was  taken  in  an 
instant. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  she  said,  in  the  softest,  most  polite 
tones,  "  perhaps  you  feel  indisposed.  Lean  on  my  arm,  and 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you  as  far  as  your 
room," — hoping  she  would  adopt  the  last  suggestion.  Mrs. 
O'Friske  obeyed  in  silence,  for,  obtuse  as  she  was,  she  felt 
that  she  was  the  subject  of  laughter  and  remarks,  suppressed 
though  they  were. 

Little  heeded  the  magnificent  Florence,  as  she  swept 
through  the  room  with  old  Mrs.  O'Friske  leaning  on  her  arm, 
the  suppressed  titter  which  followed  them.  There  are  those 
whose  innate  sense  of  superiority  enables  them  to  treat  with 
contempt  the  sneers  and  jibes  of  the  heartless  and  foolish, 
and  she  was  one  of  these. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Gussy,"  whispered  Arthur  Plumdale  to 
his  sister  during  the  evening,  "  why  on  earth  didn't  you 
manage  to  hide  that  old  woman  somewhere ;  she  spoils  every 
thing." 

"  Why,  what  could  I  do  with  her,  brother  ?  It  is  her 
own  house." 

"  Get  out  an  indictment  of  insanity  against  her,  and  have 
her  confined  in  a  mad-house,"  replied  he  with  a  heartless 
laugh. 

Florence  returned  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  palpitating 
heart,  to  the  reception  rooms  ;  but  Claude  was  seen  there 
no  more.  She  managed  to  regain  her  self-possession,  but  she 
felt  infinitely  relieved  when  the  evening  was  over,  and  she 
could  return  home,  to  indulge  in  the  fevered  thoughts  which 
thronged  her  brain.  Her  first  thought,  when  left  to  herself 
was,  "  The  Rubicon  is  past ;  where  will  he  stop  now  ?  " 

Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  imposed  by  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  0.  Friske,  Gussy's  first  reception  went  off  with  great 
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tclat.  It  was  only  the  rude  and  ill  bred — but  of  tbese  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  among  the  heau  monde 
— that  made  remarks  on  the  old  woman,  and  even  these  were 
only  prompted  by  malice  and  envy  towards  the  polished 
and  elegant  woman,  who  moved  so  gracefully  amid,  and 
seemed  so  well  fitted  to  adorn,  the  splendor  of  which  she  had 
suddenly  become  the  possessor. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE    CHARJUNG    OF    THE    BIRD. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  events  detailed  in  the  last 
chapter,  that  Claude  St.  Julian  bent  his  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  astrologer's  in  W street.     "  So,"  thought  he, 

"it  seems  I  have  ruined  myself  with  Florence,  by  my  pre- 
cipitate conduct  the  other  evening.  But  pshaw  !  I  understand 
women ;  they  entrench  themselves  behind  these  ice  barriers 
of  pride  and  reserve,  because  they  feel  that  these  are  their 
only  safeguards.  She  loves  me.  Yes  !  I  know,  I  feel  it ; 
and,  by  heaven !  I  adore  her  too  madly  to  endure  the  reserve 
and  distance  with  which  she  now  treats  me." 

His  soliloquy  was  brought  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  termi- 
nation by  his  arrival  at  the  "  Consulting  Office"  of  the  far 
famed  and  learned  Dr.  — — 

As  Claude  met  the  gaze  of  the  large  and  intensely  black 
eyes  which  the  magician  fixed  upon  him,  and  which  pierced 
like  fire-gleams  through  the  obscure  light  of  the  room,  he 
started.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  glance  of  those  eyes — look- 
ing yet  deeper  and  darker  from  the  contrast  with  the  ashen 
hue  of  the  features,  and  the  snow-white  beard  and  hair — was 
familiar  to  him,  but  he  in  vain  tried  to  identify  what  he 
mistook  for  a  mere  resemblance. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  comply  with  your  request," 
was  the  reply  of  the  astrologer,  when  his  visitor  had  made 
known  his  object.  "  I  never  give  my  nostrums  credit  for 
qualities  they  do  not  possess.    I  have  heard  of  potions  to  pro- 
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duce  love,  but  I  somewhat  doubt  the  existence  of  such.  'Tis 
said  that  the  celebrated  Italian  astrologer  and  perfumer  to 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  R ,  had  in  his  possession  a  potion, 

which  would  produce  love  so  violent,  so  maddening  in  its 
effects,  that  suicide  was  sometimes  the  result.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  heart's  blood  of  a  young  virgin,  who 
herself  committed  suicide  for  love,  extracted  while  yet  warm 
and  fresh,  and  kept  pure  by  a  mixture  of  other  chemic  sub- 
stances. I  have  here,"  and  he  raised  the  black  curtain,  and 
took  from  the  shelf  behind  him  a  vial,  containing  a  liquid 
of  a  light  purple  color,  aud  slightly  odorous  ; — "  I  have  here 
a  mixture,  sufficiently  powerful  in  its  effects  on  the  system 
to  enable  you  to  discover  the  predominant  emotion  of  the 
person  drinking  it.  Give  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this, 
and  you  may  read  their  heart's  dearest  feelings,  in  spite  of 
reason,  prudence,  or  any  other  obstacle  to  prevent." 

"  Is  it  injurious  in  its  effects  on  the  system  ?  " 

"  No,  it  passes  off  like  the  excitement  of  wine.  Remem- 
ber it  does  not  create  a  feeling ;  it  only  excites  to  action  a 
feeling  already  existing." 

"  This  is  what  I  want,  give  me  the  vial,"  replied  Claude 
eagerly. 

The  astrologer  and  chemist  folded  the  vial  carefully  with 
directions  for  use,  and  named  of  course  a  price  proportioned 
in  exorbitance  to  the  value  placed  by  the  purchaser  on  the 
article. 

Claude  laid  a  broad  piece  of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  de- 
parted with  the  treasure  which  was  to  unlock  that  most 
sacred  of  earthly  things — a  woman's  heart — to  his  gaze. 

"  I  would  not  use  artificial  means,  even  if  such  existed, 
to  create  in  her  a  feeling  of  love  towards  me,"  he  said  to 
himself  apologetically;  "but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  the 
effort  to  discover  what  are  her  real  feelings.  At  all  events, 
if  there  is,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  such  a  stoic  as  to  resist  the 
temptation ;  and  now,  ma  cliere  Florence,  for  a  trial  of  the 
astrologer's  skill  as  a  chemist." 

Grlancing  at  his  dress,  and  feeling  assured  that  it  was  au 
fait^  he  proceeded  straightway  to  Mr.  Fulton's  residence. 

"  I  know  she  is  at  home,"  thought  he,  as  he  ran  up  the 
steps,  for  Mrs.  Moreton  told  me  she  knew  she  would  not  go 
out  this  evenino;." 
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To  his  inquiry  for  Miss  Fulton,  the  servant  answered 
somewhat  hesitatingly,  that  "  he  didn't  know  whether  Miss 
Florence  was  in  or  not,  he  would  see." 

"  I  am  certain  she  is,"  replied  Claude  impatiently. 
'*'  Show  me  in,  I  will  make  all  right,"  and  he  slipped  a  piece 
of  gold  in  the  man's  hand.  A  short  parley,  and  another 
piece  of  gold  glistened  in  the  palm  of  the  servant.  The 
last  plea  was  irresistible  apparently,  for  John  showed 
him  into  the  very  sanctum  of  Florence,  her  boudoir,  and 
closing  the  door  after  him,  retired.  She  was  lying  on  the 
sofa,  and  Claude,  approaching,  found  that  she  slept.  Never 
had  she  looked  so  beautiful,  he  thought,  as  he  bent  over  her, 
fearing  almost  to  breathe,  lest  he  should  arouse  her  from  her 
slumber. 

Her  dress  of  black  satin — fastened  up  to  the  throat,  and 
finished  there  by  a  frill  of  the  finest  lace,  clasped  by  a  brooch 
of  ruby — was  relieved  by  the  shawl  of  bright  crimson,  which 
she  had  thrown  carelessly  over  her.  The  loose  sleeve  had 
fallen  back  from  the  rounded  arm  which  supported  her  head, 
and  her  wealth  of  dark  tresses  unbound,  floated  in  wavy 
curls  around  her.  One  small  hand  rested  lightly  on  the  crim- 
son shawl,  whose  rich  hue  set  off  to  advantage  its  soft  creamy 
fairness.  The  long  thick  lashes  were  moist,  as  if  with  un- 
shed tears,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  sadness  in  her 
slumber  not  perceptible  in  her  waking  moments.  'Tis  in 
slumber  often  that  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart  may  be 
read.  There  is  no  guard  then  on  lip,  or  eye,  and  sadness 
stamps  her  mournful  impress  on  the  features. 

An  artist  might  have  pronounced  it  a  pretty  tableau,  as 
Claude  St.  Julian,  in  the  splendor  of  his  striking  and  manly 
beauty,  bent  with  adoring  gaze  over  the  slumbering  and  un- 
conscious maiden.  There  was  a  resemblance  between  them, 
more  perceptible  now,  than  usual.  The  same  cloud  of  rich 
dark  hair,  half  waving,  half  curling ;  the  same  starry  mid- 
night eyes,  though  hers  now  slept  unconscious  that  his  were 
burning  near ;  the  same  heavy  fringed  lash,  and  distinctly 
defined  brows  of  jet;  nay,  there  was  the  same  curved  lip, 
though  hers  was  riper  and  fuller,  and  his  almost  hidden  by 
the  mustache  which  shaded  it.  It  had  been  long,  too,  since 
his  habitually  pale  cheek  had  worn  the  rose  of  fresh  and  in- 
nocent youth  which  glowed  on  hers. 
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Florence  moved  restlessly  in  her  fevered  slumber,  and 
murmured  a  name  which  he  bent  nearer,  but  in  vain,  to  catch. 
A  smile  seducingly  soft  and  sweet,  played  for  an  instant 
round  her  lip,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  such  utter  sad- 
ness, that  it  struck  the  mute  gazer  to  the  heart.  Oh  !  why 
not  leave  her,  tempter  ?  Why  not  leave  her  in  the  glory  of 
perfect  and  peerless  womanliood  ?  Why  seek  to  deepen  the 
shadow  which  has  already  marred  the  sunlight  of  her  young 
life, — by  thy  presence,  and  tJty  power  ?  Oh  man  !  hast  thou 
no  pity  for  woman?  No  pity  for  the  being  who  looks  to  thine 
arm  for  protection  ;  thy  heart  for  tenderness?  Strong-hearted 
lordly  tree,  braving  the  fierce  tempest,  whose  power  cannot 
subdue  thee  ;  hast  thou  no  pity  for  the  tender  vine  which 
clings  for  life  and  support  to  thee  ?  God  help  the  woman  who 
weds  a  base-hearted  man  !  a  man  who  is  not  the-high  souled 
being  that  God  intended  him  He  created  in  His  own  image 
to  be.  God  help  the  woman  who  gives  her  world  of  heart- 
life,  to  be  tossed  hither  and  yon,  on  the  wild  and  fluctuating 
waves  of  a  bad  man's  life.      But  we  are  digressing. 

Again,  as  that  shadow  passed  over  her  brow,  Florence 
murmured  passionately  in  her  slumber,  and  Claude  distin- 
guished the  words,  "  Leave,  oh  !  leave  me ;  "  and  starting 
from  her  troubled  dreams,  she  awoke.  "  You  here  !  "  she 
exclaimed,  as  her  startled  gaze  met  the  form  before  her.  "  I 
gave  orders  that  I  would  be  alone  this  evening." 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  stood  erect  before  him,  au 
expression  of  mournful  pride  and  wounded  reserve,  rather 
than  haughtiness  or  coldness,  in  her  countenance.  "  I  came. 
Miss  Fulton,"  replied  Claude,  with  an  air  at  once  of  dignified 
courtesy,  and  respectful  contrition, — '•  I  admit,  I  almost 
forced  myself  into  your  presence,  to  implore  your  forgive- 
ness for  my  forgetfulness  of  my  own  position,  and  the  re- 
spect due  you  in  our  last  interview.  Believe  the  truth, 
that  my  feelings  for  the  moment  overpowered  my  reason. 
Believe,  too,  that  never  will  I  breathe  such  words  to  you 
again,  unless  with  your  permission,  which  I  presume  I  shall 
never  receive.  Will  you  not  forgive,  and  let  us  be  friends 
again  ?  " 

Florence  fixed  on  him  a  glance,  in  which  mingling  feel- 
ings  seemed    to    contend    for    mastery,   and    turned    away 
silently.     He  ventured   to   take   her  hand  with  a  look  of 
10* 
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silent  entreaty.  It  lay  passive  and  cold  in  his  grasp.  It 
seemed  indeed  as  if  she  was  unconscious  of  the  action  on 
his  part  A  wild  joy  thrilled  through  his  soul.  "  She  will 
yield  ;  she  will  forgive  ;  "  he  thought,  "  I  shall  not  have  to 
use  means  to  make  her  surrender." 

"  Know  you  not,  Mr.  St.  Julian,"  said  Florence  at  last, 
in  tones  slightly  tremulous,  and  coldly  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  his  grasp,  "  that  even  were  I  to  forgive  you,  there 
could  never  be  between  us  again,  the  free  and  unreserved  in- 
tercourse which  once  existed  ?  " 

"  And  why  not,  Miss  Fulton  ?  Are  we  not  the  same 
beings  we  were  then?  Can  those  few  idle  words,  born  of  ex- 
citement and  folly,  change  the  current  of  our  lives  and  feel- 
ings ?  Remember  the  world  ;  what  will  it  say  to  this  sud- 
den breach  betwen  us  ?  Much  as  you  may  spurn  its  opinion 
as  a  woman,  you  are  in  its  power.  But  if  this  plea  will  not 
avail,  come,  let  me  offer  a  higher,  a  holier  one."  And  lead- 
ing her  to  the  window,  he  threw  aside  the  curtains,  and  she 
looked  out  upon  the  earth,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  soft  moon- 
light, and  the  calm,  pure,  winter  sky,  radiant  and  shining 
with  its  myriad  stars. 

"  Look  out,"  continued  Claude,  with  the  low,  earnest 
tones  with  which  he  could  at  times  give  such  force  to  his 
words.  "  How  dark,  cold,  and  cheerless  would  earth  be, 
without  its  moonlight  and  stars.  Do  we  deserve  that  God 
should  make  night  radiant,  and  earth  beautiful  for  our  en- 
joyment ?  No  ;  but  smiling  forgiveness  on  our  weakness, 
and  errors,  he  pours  forth  on  all  alike,  the  floating  rays  from 
his  mercy  seat.  Will  you  refuse  my  proffer  of  friendship  ? 
Will  you  cast  me  in  anger  from  you,  and  make  my  heart  as 
dark  and  cold  as  this  earth  would  be,  without  the  smile  of 
God's  mercy  to  brighten  it  ?  No,  I  feel  you  will  not.  I  may 
seem  to  you  callous  and  worldly,  but  oh  !  believe  me,  I 
would  die  for  you,  sooner  than  I  would  intentionally  wound 
you.  The  wild  words  which  burst  from  my  lips  on  that — 
by  me  never  to  be  forgotten  night — were  uttered  ere  reason 
had  time  to  overcome  feeling;  feeling  too  madly  cherished, 
too  bitterly  repented — feelings  which  were  pure  as  heaven, 
but  for  the  bitter  ban  of  destiny.  Could  you  know  how  in 
my  inmost  soul  I  have  cursed  the  hour  in  which  I  dared  to 
breathe  such  words,  you  would  forgive,  aye — and  pity  too." 
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He  paused  ;  Florence  turned  toward  him  ;  the  tears  which 
she  could  not  repress  swimming  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  St.  Julian, "  she  said  with  some  hes- 
itation of  words  and  manner,  "  on  your  promise  never  to 
offend  so  again.  " 

"  Never  ! — without  your  permission  spoken  or  implied," 
he  added  sotto  voce.  He  then  thanked  Florence  warmly, 
but  respectfully,  and  leading  her  to  the  sofa,  seated  himself 
by  her  side,  and  in  his  usual  gay,  off-hand  manner,  introduced 
other  and  interesting  topics,  conversing  with  ease  and  free- 
dom. But  Florence  could  not  thus  rally  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene  she  had  just  passed  through.  In  spite  of 
herself,  she  felt  wounded  and  mortified  at  the  gayety  and  ap- 
parent carelessness  of  her  companion.  She  seemed  cold  and 
distraite.^  but  this  he  heeded  not.  He  had  a  purpose  to  ac- 
complish, and  he  knew  her  present  feelings  were  one  step 
towards  its  fulfilment ;  for,  alas  for  woman's  capricious  na- 
ture, indifference,  by  awakening  anxiety,  sometimes  provokes 
her  to  the  betrayal  of  tenderness  where  the  most  assiduous 
devotion  has  failed. 

While  Claude  was  thus  gayly  rattling  on,  he  was  medi- 
tating secretly  the  means  of  administering  the  potent 
draught,  for  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  miss  so 
glorious  an  opportunity.  Luckily  for  him,  the  means  pre- 
sented themselves  without  an  effort  on  his  part.  John  pre- 
sented himself,  and  inquired  of  Florence,  in  a  low  tone,  if 
he  should  serve  the  chocolate  she  had  ordered.  Her  reply 
was  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  they 
were  seated  at  a  little  table,  the  steaming  urn  and  two  cups 
of  Sevres  china  between  them  ;  John  having  retired  like  an 
obedient  flunky,  who  understood  his  business,  and  knew  ex- 
actly when  he  was  wanted. 

"I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  said  Claude  suddenly,  set- 
ting down  the  cup  he  was  raising  to  his  lips,  and  putting  his 
hand  on  his  brow,  "  but  I  feel  somewhat  indisposed,  a  giddi- 
ness of  the  head,  to  which  I  am  at  times  subject.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  order  a  glass  of  water — the  only  remedy 
I  ever  take." 

Florence  turned  to  ring  the  little  silver  bell,  which  gen- 
erally stood  on  the  stand  beside  her,  but  it  was  out  of  place 
(Claude  had  no  idea  where  of  course),  and  she  was  forced  to 
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leave  the  room  in  order  to  comply  with  his  request.     Scarcely 
had  the  door  closed  on  her,  when  drawing  the  little  vial  from 
his  bosom,  Claude,  quick  as  lightning,  emptied  the  contents 
into  her  cup  of  chocolate.     When  she  reappeared,  he  was  sit- 
ting in  the  same  posture  in  which  she  left  him,  with  his  hand 
pressed  to  his  brow.     He  swallowed  the  glass  of  water  pre- 
sented by  John,  and  seemed  relieved  in  a  miraculously  short 
time.     The  unsuspecting  girl  drank  the  chocolate,  and  John 
removed  the  waiter.     Florence  drew  the  sofa  nearer  the  fire, 
and  Claude  took  a  seat  opposite,  and  watched  the  eflFect  of 
the  potion.     She  gazed  silently  into  the  fire ;  a  gentle  languor 
commenced   to  spread  itself  over  her  features;  she  leaned 
back  against  the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  and  the  long  lashes 
closed  over  the  dreamy  eyes.  —At  length  she  unclosed  her 
eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon  him  with  that  expression,  which 
assures  the  lover  for  the  first  time  that  he  is  beloved,  and 
penetrates  like  an  electric  thrill  to  his  inmost  soul.    In  those 
few  moments  a  change  had  come  over  her.     Instead  of  the 
cold,  constrained  expression  which  had  before  rested  on  her 
features,  a  bright  glow  flushed  her  cheek ;  her  eyes  swam  in 
a  soft  and  liquid  light,  and  her  bosom  heaved.     "  Claude," 
she  said,  in  thrilling  love-fraught  accents,  and  without  with- 
drawing  the   gaze,   which    lingered   as   if  charmed   in    his, 
"  Claude." 

In  an  instant  he  was  by  her  side. 

"  Claude,  do  I  dream  ?  Where  am  I  ?  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  had  just  awoke  from  a  long,  dark  dream, — a  dream 
which  fixed  a  wide  gulf  between  us — and  found  you  near  me. 
Is  this  heaven  ?  It  must  be,  for  you  are  near  me,  and  we 
love,  and  it  is  not  wrong." 

Claude  started !  he  saw  that  her  brain  wandered ;  he 
feared  he  had  given  her  too  large  a  potion,  but  at  all  events 
he  must  make  the  most  of  the  present, 

"  Thou  lovest  me,  Claude  ?  " 

"  More  than  my  own  soul,  Florence  !  Florence  !  "  and  he 
repeated  the  name  as  if  life,  love,  joy,  were  expressed  in  it ; 
*'  and  thou,  thou  lovest  Claude  ?  " 

"  Look  in  my  eyes  and  see,"  she  replied  archly.  And 
he  did  gaze  far  down  into  those  dark  gulfs  of  feeling,  until 
his  brain  felt  wild,  and  his  very  soul  seemed  lost  in  their 
ravishing  depths.     He  drew  nearer — he  inhaled  her  warm 
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pure  breath — his  dark  locks  mingled  with  her  wavy  tresses 
— her  soft  cheek  touched  his,  and  their  lips  met  in  love's  first 
timid,  tremulous  kiss.  Then  on  lip,  cheek,  brow,  and  hair, 
he  showered  kisses ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  tire. 
But  Florence  drew  herself  gently  from  his  embrace. 

"  AVhy  do  you  kiss  me,  Claude  ?  "  she  asked  naively,  so 
naively  that  he  could  scarce  repress  a  smile ;  but  he  replied 
in  low  wooing  tones, 

"  Because  I  like  to  give  expression  to  my  love  for  you, 
dearest,  loveliest !  " 

"  It  is  not  thus  I  would  have  you  do,"  she  said  softly. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do,  dearest?  I  will  do  any 
thing  you  wish." 

"  I  wbuld  have  you  be  perfectly  quiet.  I  would  have  you 
look  upon  me,  and  fill  my  soul  with  the  lovelight  of  your 
eyes.  I  would  have  you  smile  peace  and  joy  into  my  heart, 
my  lonely  heart,  for  oh !  Claude,  Florence  has  been  lonely 
and  wretched ;  not  lonely  outwardly,  for  many  were  around 
her,  but  inwardly  oh  !  how  lone,  and  sorrowing,  and  isolated. 
But  I  am  not  so  now,  am  I  ?  Oh !  would  that  I  might  sit 
always  at  your  feet,  and  looking  up,  meet  ever  that  smile  of 
tenderness,  and  gazing  into  your  eyes  drink,  drink  eternally , 
of  those  fountains  of  love.  Oh  !  Claude,  could  you  be  ever 
near  me,  and  ever  thus."  Suddenly  a  shade  of  doubt  and 
fear  swept  over  her  face,  and  her  eyes  fell  as  she  murmured : 
"  I  dreamed  Claude  that  you  were  another's ;  that  we  were 
separated  for  ever.  But  it  is  not  so !  You  are  here  with 
me — mine — are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yours  now,  and  eternally,  come  what  will ! "  he 
answered  passionately,  completely  beside  himself  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment. 

And  now  that  the  hour  for  which  he  had  so  longed  had 
arrived  ;  now  that  the  woman  he  adored  with  so  wild  a  pas- 
sion was  completely  in  his  power,  unconscious  of  any  feel- 
ing, save  her  love  for  him  ;  now  that  she  sat  there,  radiant 
in  her  beauty — charming  as  even  beauty  cannot  be,  save 
when  subdued  by  tenderness ;  the  long  lashes  heavy  with 
moisture  slightly  shading  the  soul-beaming  eyes ;  the  cheek 
and  lip,  that  glorious  lip,  so  curved,  so  ripe,  so  beauti- 
ful, scarlet  with  agitation  ;  the  dazzling,  pearly  treasures  of 
which  that  lip  was  the  portal,  peeping  through  the  half  smile 
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of  celestial  joy  and  tenderness  wbicli  illumined  her  face ; 
the  full  bust  heaving  and  throbbing,  and  the  little  hand, 
warm  and  soft  as  down,  which  was  pressed  in  his  own,  trem- 
bling in  his  grasp ;  now  h'e  gazed  on  her  with  every  feeling, 
save  pitying,  almost  reverential  tenderness,  subdued  by  her 
artless  confession  of  her  love.  He  read  at  a  glance  how  that 
love,  that  wild  worship,  had  been  struggled  against ;  how 
principle  had  warred  with  feeling,  yielding  only  when  reason 
itself  was  blinded  and  overpowered ;  and  conscience  rose  up 
and  spoke  loudly  in  his  soul,  as  he  thought  of  the  means  he 
had  used  to  call  forth  the  revelations  of  that  hour.  Yes, 
glorious  Florence  !  glorious  even  in  the  gloom  with  which  the 
tirst  shadow  of  sin,  the  yearning  after  the  forbidden,  has 
darkened  thy  maiden  soul,  thou  need'st  not  fear  now.  Even 
in  thy  helplessness  thou  hast  trivimphed. 

And  now  her  head  rested  on  his  bosom ;  her  hands  were 
clasped  in  his ;  her  liquid  eyes  gazing  up  into  his  own  with 
mute  adoration ;  while  Claude  bent  over  her  in  such  passion- 
ate ecstasy,  that  he  was  incapable  of  speech  or  motion. 

Absorbed  in  this  enrapturing  trance,  they  forgot  all 
earth  beside,  when  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and  in  the 
aperture  appeared  the  form  of  old  Mr.  Fulton.  Had  some 
hideous  apparition  suddenly  risen  before  the  appalled  pair, 
it  could  not  have  shocked  them  more.  With  his  usually  cold 
and  rigid  features  distorted  by  the  fury  of  overmastering 
passion,  his  cheek  and  lips  ashy,  and  his  eyes  gleaming  with 
a  tiger  glare,  the  old  man  was  indeed  frightful  to  look  upon. 

Claude  rose  hurriedly  to  his  feet,  and  with  the  self-pos- 
session of  a  man  of  the  world,  would  have  made  his  obeisance 
to  Mr.  Fulton ;  while  Florence,  suppressing  the  shriek  which 
rose  to  her  lip,  endeavored  to  assume  an  appearance  of  com- 
posure (for  she  was  alarmed,  scarcely  knowing  why) ;  but 
Mr.  Fulton  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed  on  both,  as  if  he 
would  have  withered  them  with  a  glance ;  then  advancing 
with  two  strides  forward,  he  seized  the  arm  of  Florence  in 
his  furious  grasp,  while  he  muttered  in  tones  hoarse  with 
concentrated  passion,  "  Ungrateful  wretch !  how  dare  you 
act  thus  in  my  house  ?  " 

All  the  fiery  blood  in  St.  Julian's  system  boiled  up  to 
his  brow,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Unhand  this  lady,  or  by  heav- 
ens !  your  gray  hairs  shall  be  no  protection.  I  will  fell  you 
to  the  earth." 
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"  And  who  are  you  ?  "  sneered  the  old  man,  but  releas- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  niece's  arm,  who,  pale  and  terrified, 
sunk  on  the  sofa,  vainly  endeavoring  to  recall  her  scattered 
senses,  and  the  self-possession  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, had  never  deserted  her.  "  Who  are  you,  that  you 
thus  assume  the  right  of  protecting  this  girl,  in  the  house 
of  her  adopted  father  ?  Methinks  your  protection,  sir,  be- 
longs of  right  in  a  quarter  where  it  is  seldom  bestowed, 
except  in  name." 

Claude  bit  his  foaming  lip  till  the  blood  started,  and 
■  with  a  powerful  eflFort  at  self-control,  replied  : 

"  Say  what  you  please,  sir,  to  me  ;  you  presume  on  your 
age,  else  you  would  not  dare  to  utter  such  words ;  but  spare 
this  lady  the  insults  and  reproaches  I  see  you  are  in  the 
mood  to  heap  upon  her ;  or,  by  heavens !  you  shall  repent 
using  such  language  to  one  whose  deepest  disgrace  is  that 
one  drop  of  your  blood  flows  in  her  veins.  What  is  there  in 
an  ordinary  tete-d-tete  between  a  lady  and  gentleman,  to 
provoke  a  scene  like  this  ?  " 

Too  much  enraged  to  speak,  Mr.  Fulton  pointed  to  the 
door.  - 

"  I  go,  sir,"  said  St.  Julian,  drawing  up  his  haughty 
form  to  its  full  height.  "  My  only  regret  is,  that  I  _leave 
this  lady  in  the  power  of  a  man  who  has  no  regard  for  her 
sex  or  feelings." 

"  Better  take  her  with  you,  since  you  know  so  much  bet- 
ter how  to  protect  her  than  I.  Perhaps  she  will  need  the 
protection  you  seem  so  willing  to  bestow,  ere  long." 

Without  replying  to  this,  Sc.  Julian  turned  to  go,  fixing, 
as  he  did  so,  a  glance  on  Florence  which  spoke  volumes,  and 
which  was  returned  by  her  with  one  of  such  reproachful, 
passionate  despair,  that  it  smote  him  to  the  quick.  Bu 
feeling  convinced  that  any  thing  he  could  say  in  her  defence 
would  only  make  matters  worse,  he  left  the  room  in  silence. 
The  closing  of  the  street  door  upon  him,  smote  with  agoniz- 
ing sound  to  the  soul  of  Florence.  She  felt  as  if  that  door 
had  shut  out  all  she  could  cling  to,  and  left  her,  alone  and 
unaided,  to  face  the  torturing  scene  she  knew  was  in  store 
for  her. 

"  And  now,  miss,  what  have  you  to  say  in  your  own  de- 
fence ?  "  said  her  uncle,  fixing  his  cold  gaze  upon  her,  and 
epeaking  in  the  sneering  accents  of  concentrated  venom. 
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At  this  instant,  the  door  of  the  room  opened  slightly, 
and  she  could  see  the  keen  visage  of  the  housekeeper — which 
now  looked  to  her  like  that  of  a  mocking  fiend — peeping 
through  the  crack,  and  apparently  listening  with  eagerness 
to  every  thing  going  on.  Mr.  Fulton  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  and  did  not  perceive  it ;  and  pride  and  wounded 
feeling  prevented  Florence  from  noticing,  or  seeming  to 
care  for  it. 

Her  senses  recalled  by  the  agitation  of  the  scene  she  had 
gone  through,  she  became  herself  once  more,  and  rising  with 
the  air  of  an  insulted  queen,  she  replied  to  her  uncle's  sneer- 
ing question,  coldly,  and  calmly, 

"Nothing,  sir;  I  have  done  nothing  which  demands  a 
defence  of  my  conduct ;  and  if  I  had,  it  is  not  to  you  that  I 
would  make  it." 

"  Not  to  me  !  To  whom,  then,  if  not  to  me  ?  Is  this 
the  love,  the  respect  you  owe  your  adopted  father — unprin- 
cipled woman  ?  " 

"  He,"  replied  Florence  bitterly,  "  who  so  forgets  his 
character  as  a  gentleman,  and  the  proper  feelings  of  a  man, 
as  to  insult  a  woman,  and  that  woman  a  helpless  orphan  in 
his  house,  by  such  words  as  you  have  uttered  to  me,  certain- 
ly cannot  expect  love,  and  has  no  right  to  demand  respect. 
My  adopied  father  I  "  she  added,  with  a  touch  of  the  bitter 
sarcasm  which  writhed  on  her  uncle's  lip.  "  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  wished  me  to  consider  you  in  the  light  of  a  father. 
You  never  said  so  in  words  before ;  and  it  would  have  puz- 
zled one  more  acute  in  discernment  than  myself,  to  have 
discovered  any  thing  of  the  father  in  your  actions." 

There  is  no  weapon  so  maddening  in  its  efi"ects  on  an  en- 
raged person,  as  sarcasm.  At  this  last  reply  of  Florence, 
her  uncle  actually  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  man  in  his  demeanor  now ;  it  was  more  like 
the  furious,  but  impotent  rage  of  a  woman.  His  tones  were 
weak  with  passion,  as  he  exclaimed, 

"  Florence  Fulton,  beware  how  you  utter  such  words  to 
me,  or  my  roof  shall  not  shelter  you  much  longer ;  and 
when  you  are  turned  loose  on  the  world,  you  will  soon  be  a 
beggar,  as  you  deserve.  I  should  not  expect  your  love,  'tis 
true.  I  suppose  you  have  none  to  spare  from  the  fascinating 
lover  I  found  by  your  side,  when  I  interrupted  your  sweet 
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interview.  I  think,  however,  you  might  have  found  a  better 
market  for  your  precious  store  of  aifection;  and  setting 
aside  the  principle  of  the  thing,  one  which  would  have  re- 
turned you  better  interest,  than  in  bestowing  it  on  a  mar- 
ried many 

At  these  words,  which,  bitter  and  venomous  as  they 
were,  conveyed  so  much  of  the  terrible  truth,  Florence 
could  no  longer  conceal  her  emotion.  She,  too,  trembled, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Her  uncle  saw  that  the 
thrust  had  struck  home,  and  he  smiled  scornfully,  as  he  re- 
garded her  with  complaisant  satisfaction. 

"  Did  you  ever  teach  me  to  love  you  ?  "  she  said  at 
length,  raising  her  head,  and  speaking  passionately  and 
vehemently.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  my  lone 
and  loveless  childhood — my  orphan  years,  uncheered  by  one 
word  of  kindness,  one  smile  of  affection  ?  You  talk  to  me 
of  love !  You,  who  chilled  with  your  coldness,  and  repulsed 
with  your  harshness,  the  being  who  would  fain  have  clung 
to  the  only  tie  fate  had  left  her.  You,  who  turned  my 
heart  adrift  on  the  wide  world,  to  find  its  own  where  it 
might ;  who  starved  my  hungered  soul,  until  it  learned  to 
feed  on  an  image  ,  to  waste  its  life  in  dreams,  whose  bitter 
fruition  I  am  even  now  tasting ; — you  talk  to  me  of  love  ? 
And  as  to  gratitude,  for  what  do  I  owe  it  ?  For  the  shelter 
of  a  roof  which  is  a  bitter  mockery  of  home  ?  and  from 
which  I  fly  as  a  man  would  fly  from  gloom  and  solitude,  to 
forget,  if  possible,  that  for  me  earth  holds  no  home.  No, 
sir !  You  have  no  right  to  blame  me,  come  what  will.  You 
have  '  sown  the  wind;  '  you  may  '  reap  the  whirlwind.'  Let 
me  pass."  She  drew  herself  up,  fixed  upon  him  a  defiant 
glance,  and  moved  calmly  and  proudly  past  him,  from  the 
room. 

As  she  swept  on  through  the  passage,  she  met  the  house- 
keeper, who  had  slunk  back  from  the  door  as  she  opened 
it,  and  who  now  fixed  on  her  a  malicious  and  curious  glance; 
which  was  returned  with  one  of  careless  scorn,  and  a 
haughty  curl  of  the  lip.  But  when  she  gained  the  solitude 
of  her  own  room,  the  mask  fell  off.  In  an  instant,  passion- 
ate agony  was  depicted  in  that  face  which  was  before  proud, 
cold,  and  impassible  as  marble ;  and  Florence,  the  haughty, 
defiant  Florence,  threw  herself  prostrate,  in  reckless  aban- 
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donment,  with  one  wild  low  cry,  which  seemed  wrung  from 
the  depths  of  a  wounded  and  insulted  heart.  Long  she  lay 
thus,  sobhing,  moaning,  weeping  with  such  vehemence,  that 
she  sometimes  started  and  looked  round,  fearing  she  was 
overheard ;  but  if  so,  no  one  approached  her. 

The  covert  taunts,  the  cutting  sneers,  and  open  insults 
of  her  uncle,  seemed  to  burn  into  her  inmost  soul.  Of  the 
scene  with  Claude,  too,  she  had — strange  to  say — a  distinct 
remembrance.  She  knew  that  in  that  scene  she  had  sud- 
denly lost  self-possession,  that  she  had  felt  strangely,  but  she 
knew  not  why  ;  she  did  not  dream  of  the  means  used  to 
produce  the  effect.  She  blamed  only  herself  for  all  that 
had  passed.  He  knew  all  her  weakness, — nay,  worse  than 
weakness — now.  Terrible  thought !  Yet  terrible  as  it  was, 
she  found  a  vague,  dreamy,  dangerous  delight  in  lingering 
over  the  few  short  moments  of  bliss,  in  contrast  with  the 
fearful  scene  which  followed. 

Ah  !  Florence,  such  memories  are  fatal  to  the  peace  and 
purity  of  thy  soul,  as  are  the  "  brilliant  flowers  containing 
subtle  poisons  "  to  the  "  unwary  insect  which  drinks  but 
to  find  death  in  delight."  Thou  mayst  rear  thy  haughty 
head,  the  noblest,  the  most  beautiful  amid  many,  and  say, 
"  I  have  sinned  not ; "  but  is  not  even  one  thought  of  affec- 
tion towards  one  bound  by  life- ties  to  another,  a  dark  and 
fearful  sin  ? 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

CLAUDE  TO.  FLORENCE. 
"  Such  thoughts  are  guilt,  such  guilt  is  death." 


Bykon. 


Florence, — Never  would  I  have  presumed  to  address  you 
as  I  do,  but  for  the  scene  of  last  night.  I  saw  you  then  in 
your  true  position — the  victim — noble  and  gifted  being  as 
you  are — of  tyranny  and  injustice. 

You  are  not  happy,  Florence.  You  have  neither  a  home, 
oj"  ties,  or  sympathy  to  render  you  so  ;  and  to  a  being  like 
you,  what  must  a  lot  like  this  be  ?     Last  night  in  a  moment 
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of  confidence,  youi-  whole  soul  was  revealed  to  me.  Intensely 
as  I  dared  to  love  you  before,  need  I  tell  you  that  since 
that  hour,  every  other  thought  is  absorbed  in  the  one  feel- 
ing ?  If  this  is  wrong,  blame  me  not,  for  oh  !  believe  me,  I 
have  no  power  to  crush  the  existence  of  such  feelings  :  you, 
who  are  the  divinity  of  their  inspiration — ought  rather  to  be 
blamed  for  them  than  I. 

After  the  compact  into  which  we  entered  last  night,  I 
should  never  again  have  breathed  to  you  the  name  of  love, 
had  not  your  own  angel  lips  sanctioned  the  breaking  of  that 
compact,  by  setting  me  the  example.  Do  not  forbid  me  to 
speak  thus ;  or  again  to  approach  you.  Oh  !  Florence — 
divinity  of  my  deep  heart,  embodiment  of  all  for  which  my 
passionate  spirit  yearned  in  its  wild  young  dreams  of  the 
pure,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful — cast  me  not  from  you ; 
drive  me  not  an  outcast  from  the  paradise  into  which,  for  a 
few  fleeting  moments,  I  have  been  permitted  to  enter.  If 
you  do,  I  swear  by  all  we  have  been  taught  to  worship  as 
Divine,  and  True,  that  henceforth  I  shall  be  the  most  un- 
happy— yea  more — the  most  reckless  of  human  beings. 
You  will  not — I  feel",  best  and  dearest — that  you  will  not 
thus  doom  me.  Believe  me,  it  was  decreed  by  destiny,  that 
we  should  meet  and  love. 

Why  struggle  against  the  feelings  which  the  Author  of 
our  being  has  implanted  within  us,  to  bow  with  cringing 
servility  to  the  forms  and  opinions  of  a  world  whose  creed 
is  falsehood,  and  whose  opinions  are  but  the  echoes  of  cant- 
ing prejudices? 

I  know  the  world  better  than  you,  Florence  ;  I  have  been 
one  of  its  favored  ones  too.  On  me  it  has  lavished  its  brightest 
smiles  ;  for  me  worn  its  fairest  mask ;  and  I  tell  you,  Flo- 
rence, that  the  more  I  know  it,  the  more  I  scorn  its  censure, 
and  trample  on  its  edicts. 

Tell  me,  my  worshipped,  if  fear  of  the  world's  censure 
induces  you  to  spurn  Claude  from  your  side. 

No,  methinks  you  are  above  this — you  who  in  person, 
mind,  and  feeling,  are  so  far  above  the  rest  of  your  sex  that 
you  should  be  their  model,  rather  than  their  imitator. 
Florence,  you  will  not  misunderstand  me, — you  will  believe 
me,  when  I  swear  I  would  lay  down  my  life  at  your  feet, 
rather  than  do  aught  which  would  render  you  vinhappy. 
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I  see  you  are  lonely,  desolate,  and  I  believe  wretched, 
and  my  very  soul  yearns  within  me  in  sympathy  for  you.  I 
have  watched  you  in  your  gayest  moods,  when  crowds  lav- 
ished their  fulsome  adulation  on  the  shrine  of  the  beauty 
and  the  heiress,  and  I  know  that  these  things  satisfy  you 
not, — I  know  that  in  your  inmost  soul  you  despise  them. 

Oh !  that  I  could  be  ever  near,  in  your  moments  of  un- 
happines,  to  love,  to  soothe,  to  ward  off  every  blow  which  the 
unkindness  of  others  could  inflict  on  you. 

And  why  may  it  not  be  thus  ? 

Be  mine,  and  I  will  teach  you  the  true  philosophy  of  life; 
the  elixir  of  happiness  which  I  will  offer,  shall  have  no  bit- 
ter mingled  in  the  cup.  Fly  with  him  who  loves  you — whom 
you  love — who  will  forsake  home,  friends,  country  for  you — 
to  the  land  of  love  and  liberty, — your  own  mother  land — 
Italy. 

There,  forgetful  of  the  cruel  chains  which  have  fettered  us 
here,  remembering  only  the  bitter  moments  we  might  have 
spent  had  we  lingered,  we  will  live  and  love. 

Think  of  it,  Florence !  A  home  in  Italy,  fair,  glorious 
Italy — a  home  with  Claude,  whose  every  thought  shall  be 
devoted  to  you — whose  daily  care  it  shall  be  to  throw  round 
you  every  enchantment  which  fancy  can  devise,  or  love  exe- 
cute. 

One  word,  dearest,  in  answer  to  this ;  let  that  word  be 
"yes,"  and  you  will  have  no  more  to  do,  I  will  arrange 
every  thing.     Au  revoir,  Florence  ;  au  revoir,  my  life  ! 

Claude. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

FLORENCE  TO  CLAUDE. 

"  Nor  know'st  how  dearly  I  liaye  dwelt 
On  one  unbroken  dream  of  ihee,  j 

But  love  like  ours  can  never  be."  ^       mm        ' 

.-.^.•aa-n. 

Write  to  me  no  more,  and  cease,  I  implore — ^nay  I  com- 
mand— you,  your  pursuit  of  me.  Look  not  upon  me  as  the 
gay  heartless  belle,  with  whom  a  "  passing  affair" — even  sit- 
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uated  as  you  are,  would  be — concealed  from  the  world- -a 
mere  thing  of  nothing.  See  me  as  I  am,  an  orrhan  girl — 
alone  and  desolate — whom  to  love  you.,  would  m  to  doom 
herself  to  a  lifetime  of  wretchedness.  Remember,  too,  the 
deep  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  such  a  thing  as  this. 
Think  when  you  avow  your  love  for  me,  how  you  wrong  the 
trusting  faith  of  years,  how  you  trample  on  the  laws  alilie 
of  Grod  and  man ;  and  do  not,  even  in  thought,  cherish  such 
feelings. 

I  check  the  indignant  words  wich  rise  to  my  lips,  when  I 
think  of  the  proposal  contained  in  your  letter,  for  I  feel, — 
and  I  blush  to  feel  it — that  the  scene  of  last  night  emboldened 
you  to  make  it.  But  you  must  even  now  anticipate  the  refu- 
sal it  will  meet  with,  and  the  horror  with  which  even  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing  fills  me.  You  have  discovered  a  se- 
cret— the  secret  which  I  had  hoped  would  have  gone  to  the 
grave  unknown  save  to  the  heart  that  ached  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  it. 

Yes  !  I  have  loved  you ;  but  that  love  was  the  bright 
vision  of  my  girlish  years,  born  of  gratitude,  and  nursed  by  the 
dreams  of  a  young  foolish  heart,  which  longed  for  some  vent 
for  its  world  of  unsatisfied  feeling.  I  did  not  dream  then  of 
— of  all  I  know  now.  No — oh  !  no — do  not  believe  me  so 
base  a  thing  as  that.  It  may  seem  to  you  strange  that  the 
impressions  of  a  few  moments  could  have  given  birth  to  the 
feelings  of  years ;  but  associate  those  feelings  with  my  soli- 
tary life — my  dreamy  and  romantic  heart-creations — un- 
governed  by  the  tests  of  worldly  experience, — your  coming 
to  me  in  the  character  of  a  preserver — the  sweet,  and  gentle 
words  you  gave  me — the  kind,  loving  glances  which  found  their 
way  like  beams  of  heaven-light  to  my  lonely  and  isolated  soul. 
Think  of  all  this,  and  the  strangeness  vanishes  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  attached  to  it.  When  I 
met  you — ignorant  as  I  was  of  your  real  situation — I 
thought  (pardon  my  vanity)  that  my  long  cherished  dream 
might  be  realized.  When  it  seemed  as  if  that  realization 
was  in  my  very  grasp,  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that  you 
were — the  husband  of  another  ! 

Since  that  hour,  Grod  only  knows  how  hardly  I  have 
striven  to  efface  the  feelings  of  years  from  my  soul.  If  I 
have  not  succeeded,  it  is  not  my  fault.  And  now  I  have 
confessed  all. 
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Do  not  strive  to  deepen  the  shadow  which  destiny  ha3 
already  thrown  around  me.  Leave  me  at  least  unmolested, 
to  follow  my  usual  gay  round  of  life,  heartless  though  it  be. 
Do  not  seek  to  embitter  the  cup  which  is  all  that  remains  for 
my  weary  and  thirsting  lip.  Destitute  of  a  home,  desti- 
tute of  friends,  destitute  of  loving  hearts,  the  world  is  my 
only  resource.  Would  you  rob  me  of  this  ?  And  yet,  you 
say  you  love  me.  Strange  inconsistency  !  Can  love  seek  to 
injure  its  object  ?  Never,  in  all  my  life,  did  I  feel  as  I  do 
now,  my  utter  loneliness,  my  hopelessly  desolate  position; 
but  now,  when  one  word  of  pitying  love,  one  friend  to  turn 
to,  would  be  heaven  to  my  tortured  soul;  even  now,  looking 
upon  you  over  the  dark  gulf  which  separates  you  and  I,  and 
which  can  only  be  crossed  over  the  bridge  of  sin,  I  pro- 
nounce, Claude  St.  Julian,  my  last  farewell.  I  implore  you 
to  forget  the  past.  For  the  future,  I  feel  that  'tis  best  for 
both  that  we  should  meet,  save  in  the  guise  of  mere  formal 
politeness,  as  strangers. 

Florence. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

THE     SHADOWS     DEEPEN. 

A  MONTH  has  passed  since  the  events  last  recorded  in  our 
history.  To  the  mere  outward  observer,  such  a  revolution 
of  time  in  the  fashionable  world,  presents  nothing  but  the 
same  routine  of  frivolity,  the  same  smiling  faces,  unchanged 
in  outward  appearance ;  but  this  is  only  on  the  surface ; 
beneath,  the  waters  roll  darkly  and  restlessly  onward, 
towards  the  great  ocean  of  Eternity.  On  the  stage  of  the 
world's  great  theatre,  the  gilded  pageant  moves  on  in  gaudy 
pomp  ;  behind  the  scenes,  the  mysteries  of  life  work  out  their 
way,  and  the  decrees  of  Destiny  are  sealed,  and  executed. 

To  three  characters  of  our  story, — the  three  who,  per- 
haps, were  oftenest  seen,  and  most  conspicuous  with  light 
tones,  and  bright  smiles  at  fete,  opera,  and  promenade, — the 
month  had  dragged  slowly  and  wearily  away.  To  Florence, 
that  month  was  the  most  wretched  period  of  her  life. 
Home,  which  to  her  had  never  been  a  pleasant  place,  be- 
came now  almost  unendurable.     Her  uncle  she  seldom  saw, 
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for  she  rarely,  when  at  home,  left  her  own  rooms ;  but  when 
she  did,  his  manner  was  marked  by  the  most  frigid  coldness, 
iaers  by  silent  haughtiness.  If  he  spoke  at  all,  his  words 
were  sharp,  cutting,  and  severe.  She  soon  found  that,  with 
that  base  suspicion  peculiar  to  common  and  sordid  minds, 
and  which  is  always  the  fruit  of  low  and  depraved  associa- 
tions in  early  life,  he  believed  her  worse  than  imprudent  in 
permitting  the  visits  of  St.  Julian. 

But  her  uncle's  demeanor  was  not  all  she  had  to  contend 
with.  Whispers  ran  through  the  household.  Mary  and 
Bridget  stared  as  she  swept  by.  John  looked  curiously  at 
her ;  but  Mrs.  Sharp,  the  housekeeper,  was  her  chief  tor- 
mentor. She  had  always  disliked  Florence.  She  hated  her 
because  she  was  beautiful,  gifted,  and  admired;  because, 
though  coming  in  constant  contact  in  the  sphere  of  every- 
day life,  she  was  ever  the  same  lone  star,  moving  in  its 
proud  orbit,  unapproached,  and  unapproachable  by  such  as 
her.  Now,  however,  she  fancied  she  had  the  high  and 
haughty  one  in  her  power,  and  she  employed  all  the  tact 
and°ingenuity  which  her  sex  display  in  every  thing  to  which  ' 
they  turn  their  powers,  to  torture  her. 

Man  may  crush,  with  his  mighty  strength,  the  weak 
spirit  to  the  dust  at  one  blow;  he  may  bruise  with  rude 
hands  the  petals  of  the  flower,  until  it  can  never  bloom 
again ;  but  if  you  wish  to  make  your  victim  suffer  from  that 
torture,  which  slowly  but  surely  wears  out  the  finer  feelings 
of  our  nature,  maddens  by  degrees  the  fretted  and  harassed 
spirit,  and  finally  breaks  the  heart  by  its  excruciating  pro- 
cess  the  more  excruciating  because  the  means  employed  are 

BO  petty  and  contemptible— always  employ  a  woman  to  inflict 
it.  It  is  comparable  to  nothing  in  physical  sufi"ering,  save 
the  being  continually  pierced  to  the  quick  by  sharp  and 
minute  instruments ;  and  women  are  adepts  m  the  use  of 
subtle  and  minute  weapons. 

Start  not,  gentle  reader,  nor  grow  indignant  at  the  slan- 
der perpetrated  on  the  sex.  All  women  are  not  alike,  but 
the  sex  generally  are  upon  extremes.  As  there  are  some 
who  approach  the  order  of  angels,  so  there  are  others  almost 
as  near  fiends;  and  we  have  seen  those  who  could,  to  all 
appearance,  assume  the  angelic  to  perfection,  who  could  also 
wear  the  darkest  and  fiercest  forms  of  evil.    When  we  speak 
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of  evil,  we  do  not  mean  crime,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  i 
of  the  term.  With  the  utterly  depraved  of  our  race,  those  i 
whose  dark  crimes  chill  the  blood,  and  revolt  the  heart,  we  ' 
have  nothing  to  do  farther  than  to  say,  that  in  proportion  i 
to  their  magnitude,  these  crimes  inflict  far  less  unhappiness  I 
in  the  social  world  than  the  foibles,  passions,  and  weakness- 1 
es  of  the  many  around  us,  some  of  whom  are  termed,  in  j 
ordinary  phraseology,  "  very  good  people."  j 

It  is  to  the  evil  passions  that  are  at  work  in  every-day  | 
life,  and  brought  to  bear  with  all  their  baneful  influences  ] 
upon  the  narrow  circles  of  society,  that  we  owe  the  darkened  j 
life,  the  crushed  hopes,  and  blighted  name  of  so  many  in  i 
this  world — as  Lilian  says, — of  lying  lips,  and  breaking  j 
hearts.  ■ 

For   this  evil  there   can  be  but  one  remedy,  and  that  j 
remedy  is  expressed  in  the  one  word  which  is  a  world  within  i 
itself — Religion.      The   laws   of  man  cannot  reach   it ;    it 
comes  within  the  compass  of  the  laws  of  God  only.  i 

Mrs.  Sharp  proved  herself  as  great  an  adept  as  the  most  | 
accomplished  of  her  sex,  in  the  art  of  tormenting.  The  covert  I 
sneer,  the  oblique  glance,  the  sly  gesture,  the  words  conveying 
a  deep  but  hidden  meaning,  stinging  as  the  bite  of  the  adder;  ; 
all  these  were  brought  to  bear  upon  poor  Florence,  until,  i 
wounded,  mortified,  maddened  to  desperation,  any  refuge  { 
seemed  preferable  to  the  place  she  called  her  home.  She  almost ' 
regretted  the  contents  of  her  letter;  but,  no  !  oh,  no  !  pride  I 
at  least  must  save  he?  from  that.  During  this  long,  weary  \ 
month,  she  had  only  met  him  casually  in  society,  and  the  \ 
past  had  not  been  once  alluded  to.  Had  he  forgotten  it  ?  ! 
— and  her  heart  throbbed  wildly  and  painfully ; — No,  that  j 
could  not  be ;  for  her  sake,  and  in  obedience  to  her  com- 
mand,  he  was  silent.  j 

She  rushed  from  the  home  which  was  her  place  of  tor-  ! 
ture,  into  the  world.  She  laughed,  she  sung,  she  danced  { 
more  gayly  than  ever,  but  there  was  mockery  in  the  laugh,  ■ 
bitter  mockery,  and  the  echoes  of  music  and  song  fell  wild 
and  dirgelike  on  her  ear.  Between  herself  and  Harry,  the  j 
tacit  understanding,  which  he  had  learned  to  look  on  as  an  I 
engagement,  still  existed.  Until  now,  the  idea  of  marrying  ! 
him  had  never  entered  her  head.  She  had  only  looked  on 
the  aflfair  as  one  of  those  mockeries  of  truth  and  feeling,  1 

i 
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which  give  the  lie  to  the  better  impulses  of  our  nature — 
denominated  "  a  passing  flirtation."  But  now  she  bowed 
her  haughty  soul  to  look  on  a  marriage  with  him  as  a  refuge 
from  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  surrounded  her; 
yet,  in  spite  of  her  foibles,  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others 
was  the  predominant  trait  in  her  character  ;  and  she  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  imposing  on  her  frank,  free,  gen- 
erous lover,  by  giving  him  her  hand,  when  the  heart  he  cov- 
eted felt  not  one  emotion  of  love  towards  him.  Yet  what 
other  alternative  now  presented  itself?  None:  nay,  per- 
haps even  that  was  not  in  her  power,  for  a  strange  change 
had  come  over  Harry.  He  no  longer  sought  her  society 
with  the  eagerness  of  old  ;  and  when  by  her  side,  it  seemed 
as  if  his  attentions  were  given  more  because  they  were  ex- 
pected, than  with  the  ardent  assiduity  of  a  lover.  Florence 
was  in  despair.  Had  she  possessed  the  haughty  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  which  once  charactei'ized  her,  she  would  at 
once  have  rejected  him ;  but  she  was  subdued,  unhappy, 
vacillating  between  the  strong  power  which  drew  her  onward 
to  the  precipice,  over  whose  brink  passion  lingers,  to  gaze  on 
the  bright  but  forbidden  fruit  below ;  and  the  cold  warnings 
of  reason  and  prudence  which  bade  her  pause  ere  too  late. 

Disappointed  in  his  pursuit  of  Florence,  never  had  the 
guilty  love  of  Claude  absorbed  his  every  thought  and  feeling 
as  now  ;  for  'tis  a  trite-,  and  therefore  true  remark,  that  to  a 
spoiled  and  wayward  heart,  no  treasure  seems  so  desirable 
as  that  which  is  beyond  its  reach.  The  society  of  his  wife 
became  more  distasteful  to  him  than  ever,  and  he  avoided  it 
in  proportion ;  rarely,  in  fact,  seeing  her  save  at  meals,  and 
sometimes  not  even  then.  This  she  bore  with  her  usual 
shrinking  coldness ;  silently  but  deeply  cherishing  in  her 
own  bosom  the  sense  of  her  wrong. 

True,  as  we  have  said,  he  did  not  approach  Florence,  but 
he  waited  only  for  the  first  betrayal  of  weakness  or  emotion 
on  her  part.  Prudence  is  as  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
great  general  as  valor,  and  Claude  was  far  too  good  a  tacti- 
cian, not  to  know  when  an  attack  might  be  made  with 
safety. 

11 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 


HARRY    AND    LILIAN. 


"  They  have  met,  and  they  have  parted, 

Time  has  closed  o'er  each  again,  I 

Leaving  lone  the  weary-hearted 
Mournfully  to  wear  his  chain."  < 

The  montli  whicli  passed  so  wearily  with  Florence,  lingered! 
no  less  heavily  over  the  path  of  Harry  Vernon.  Lilian's  | 
pseudo  answer  to  his  offer  of  righting  her — which  in  due] 
time  he  received — while  it  cut  off  at  once  all  hope  of  again! 
possessing  her,  awoke  him  to  a  yet  deeper  sense  of  all  that ; 
she  had  been  to  him.  When  too  late,  she  was  remembered  I 
with  that  intense  passionate  yearning  we  sometimes  feel  for' 
that  which,  while  possessed,  we  value  not,  but  which,  when; 
lost,  leaves  a  blank  in  life  nothing  else  can  fill.  A  fueling : 
almost  of  aversion  towards  Florence  had  taken  the  place  of  his ! 
former  enthusiastic  passion.  Yet  he  dreaded  an  explanation. , 
Each  day  he  thought  of  making  it,  and  each  day  procrasti-j 
nated  the  evil  moment.  He  did  not  conceal  from  Arthur  I 
Plumdale  that  he  no  longer  loved  her — though  he  did  not 
confide  to  him  the  reason — and  that  worthy  rejoiced  in  duCj 
proportion.  His  father's  losses,  impending  poverty,  or  what; 
seemed  to  him  poverty,  though  by  many  it  would  have  been  I 
regarded  as  affluence — his  estrangement  from  Lilian  and  hisi 
child,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  spirits  of  the  young  man.  i 
He  had  resolved,  in  the  first  wild  moments  of  agony,  to  re-i 
form ;  but,  alas  !  it  now  seemed  that  his  only  refuge  from  the  • 
incubus  that  burdened  his  soul,  was  in  the  crowd,  the 
revel,  and  the  wine-cup';  and  though  even  as  he  raised  the' 
cup  to  his  lips,  he  cursed  the  draught  it  contained;  though; 
as  he  dealt  with  careless  hand  the  gambler's  light  but  fatal; 
weapons — apparently  the  gayest  and  most  reckless  in  the; 
crowd — a  warning  angel  seemed  ever  to  hover  near  him,  and; 
it  came  in  the  likeness  of  her  he  had  loved  and  betrayed;  stilli 
he  rushed  madly  onward  in  his  reckless  course.  j 

Misfortunes  have  different  effects  on  different  tempera-' 
ments.  Some  may  thus  be  humbled,  and  taught  to  look  to| 
that  G-od  who  in  the  dark  hour  seems  to  be  our  only  refuge ;  i 
but  others  there  are,  who  are  only  made  more  reckless,; 
driven  by  the  hand  of  chastening  farther  into  the  fatal  path 
of  sin ;  and  of  these  Harry  Vernon  was  one. 
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Yet  perhaps  there  was  but  one  thing  wanting  to  awaken 
again  in  his  heart  that  remorse  for  past  errors,  those  re- 
solves of  reformation,  which  now  he  strove  to  drown  in  dis- 
sipation and  excitement. 

And  Lilian — dearest  and  purest — have  we  come  back  to 
thee  at  last  ?  From  the  time  when  the  blessed  light  of  God's 
love  and  mercy  dawned  in  her  soul — the  awakening  beams 
of  a  new  born  and  regenerated  spirit — our  Lilian,  our  sweet 
Lilian,  meet  to  be  a  child  of  heaven,  felt  it  her  duty  to  bow 
submissively  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  seek  from  him 
strength  to  bear  life's  burden; — and  strength  was  given  her; 
such  deep  spiritual  strength  and  solace,  as  only  they  can  know, 
who  passing  through  the  valley  of  shadows,  feel  that  an  unseen 
Hand  guides  their  wandering  footsteps,  that  unerring  Wisdom 
and  Love  is  over  and  around  them  always.  She  rallied  in 
health,  day  by  day ;  and  if  she  did  not  smile  as  of  old,  she 
was  calm,  and  to  all  outward  appearance  serene. 

But  human  nature  is  weak,  and  spite  of  our  efforts,  it  is 
impossible  so  far  to  wean  our  hearts  from  earthly  things,  as 
to  find  all  the  consolation  we  desire  in  mere  spiritual  com- 
•^irt.  Let  the  bereaved  heart  seek  what  source  of  forgetful- 
ness  it  will — whether  it  turn  to  another  and  purer  shrine  for 
its  worship,  or  seek  distraction  amid  scenes  of  excitement, 
and  folly — there  will  be  hours  when  the  slumbering  depths 
of  sorrow  awake  to  life  with  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  the 
first  overpowering  grief.  Memory  will  bring  back  "  the 
olden  time,"  with  the  wealth  of  smiles  and  tears,  hopes  and 
joys,  which  once  brightened  life  with  heaven-borrowed  hues, 
only  to  fade,  and  leave  our  onward  path  more  bleak  and  deso- 
late than  ever. 

Yes,  there  were  times  when  memory,  sorrow,  and  passion 
struck  such  wild,  mournful  chords  in  her  soul,  as  could  never 
afterwards  be  forgotten.  In  dreams  came  back  all  the  past, 
in  dreams  she  saw  his  face,  heard  his  voice,  and  waked  to 
weep,  as  only  those  can  weep,  who  have  found  neglect  where 
they  looked  but  for  affection;  falsehood  where  they  dreamed 
only  of  truth.  Is  it  not  worse  than  death  to  feel  that  those 
around  whom  the  very  life-tendrils  of  our  heart  have  twined 
themselves,  whether  sister,  brother,  friend  or  lover,  live,  and 
breathe,  and  move,  on  this  same  earth  with  us,  unmoved  by 
our  hopes  and  fears,  unmindful  even  of  our  existence  ? 
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Yes,  this  is  worse  than  death,  for  death  is  Grod's  own  de- 
cree, and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  submit.  There  is  no  dark 
falsehood,  no  chilling  indifference  in  the  cold,  still  chamber 
of  death,  to  plant  a  poisoned  dagger  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 
and  bid  it  rankle  there,  till  life,  and  hope,  and  feeling  sink 
beneath  the  agony.  Yet  Lilian  kept  hoping  that  Harry 
would  come  back  to  her  at  last ;  an  angel  voice  seemed  to 
whisper  to  her  soul,  that  in  spite  of  all  he  was  not  so  false 
as  she  deemed  him  ;  that  he  loved  her  still. 

She  endeavored  to  form  some  plan  for  the  future  ;  but 
her  mind — weak  from  suffering — shrunk  from  the  task ;  and 
she  was  compelled,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  postpone  it. 

Thus  passed  away  day  after  day,  until  a  long  weary 
month  was  gone ;  when  one  night,  as  she  was  lying  in  sad 
and  sleepless  thought,  she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  some 
one  singing  beneath  her  window.  That  voice  ! — every  note 
of  it  sent  a  thrill  to  her  heart  of  hearts.  She  rose,  she 
crept  noiselessly  to  the  window — fearful  lest  the  slightest 
sound  should  interrupt  the  singer — she  peeped  through  the 
blinds,  and  there,  in  the  cold  moonlight,  stood  Harry — her 
Harry.  His  face  was  turned  towards  the  window,  and  the 
deep  sadness  of  its  expression,  revealed  by  the  pale  moon- 
beams, struck  with  a  painful  thrill  to  the  soul  of  the  gazer. 
The  song,  too,  was  a  farewell.  It  told  of  one  who  had  erred, 
and  repented,  but  been  denied  forgiveness  ;  and  who  came 
to  breathe  his  last  farewell  to  one  he  might  never  see  more 
on  earth. 

As  the  fine  manly  voice  of  Harry  Vernon  lingered  and  died 
on  the  last  notes,  Lilian  stretched  out  her  arms  with  a  faint 
cry,  "  Harry  !  my  Harry  !  "  She  tried  to  raise  the  casement ; 
it  was  in  vain,  he  heard  her  not.  The  instant  the  song  was 
concluded,  he  turned  from  the  spot,  and  disappeared  in  the 
winding  path  through  the  shrubbery.  It  was  not  thus  they 
were  to  meet.  Little  thought  she  how  soon  again  she  would 
Bee  that  face,  and  under  what  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

MRS.  DE  VERE  MORETOn's  FANCY  BALL. A  CATASTROPHE. 

Gay  was  ihe  revel ;  eyes  were  beaming 

Soft  Willi  love  and  jileasure's  dream. 

Music  swelling,  bright  gems  gleaming, — 

Lo !  there  sounds  a  thrilling  scream. 

All  the  world  was  gay  in  anticipation  of  Mrs.  De  Vere 
Moreton's  long  talked  of  fancy  ball.  Invitations  were  out, 
and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe.  The  foshionable  coteries 
were  mad  on  the  all  important  subject  of  costumes.  No  one 
could  be  in  finer  spirits  than  the  queen  of  the  fete  herself. 
"  Moreton  "  had  retracted  his  former  limitation  as  to  amount, 
and  given  her,  in  a  generous  fit — the  result  no  doubt  of  "an 
unusual  run  of  luck," — a  carte  blanche  as  to  expense  ;  which 
she  in  her  turn  extended  to  the  confectionei's  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribe,  who  usually  have  the  run  of  a  fashionable  house 
on  such  occasions. 

She  had  secured  the  invaluable  services  of  De  Vree,  who 
had  had  the  management  of  balls  at  the  Tuileries  in  his 
time  (according  to  his  own  account),  but  who  having  taken  a 
disgust  to  "  la  belle  France  "  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
had  fled  to  our  own  happy  shore,  and  condescended  to  prac- 
tise his  art  in  the  "  Empire  city  "  of  the  New  World.  "  Yes, 
he  had  managed  these  things  for  Josephine  herself.  Delight- 
ful, the  very  thought." 

Mrs.  Moreton  denied  herself  to  visitors  for  a  week  be- 
forehand ;  giving  up  her  parlors,  and  even  her  boudoir,  into 
the  hands  of  the  enchanter,  to  fashion  as  he  would. 

Nor  had  she  reason  to  regret  her  confidence  when,  on 
the  afternoon  preceding  the  grand  event,  she  was  summoned 
down  to  pronounce  her  verdict  on  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
parations. De  Vree  had  the  curtains  down,  and  the  rooms 
lighted,  to  show  the  efiect.  Exclamations  of  delight  burst 
from  Mrs.  Moreton's  lips. 

The  principal  reception  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  the  Louis 
Quatorze  style,  draperied  and  festooned  with  gorgeous  hang- 
ings of  silk  and  gold ;  magnificent  mirrors  reflecting  the 
splendors  of,  and  extending  in  appearance  to  an  almost  inter- 
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miuable  length,  the  spacious  apartments  ;  while  superb  chan- 
deliers shed  their  soft,  mellowed  moonlight  over  all.  Every 
adornment  of  luxury  and  art  was  there ;  nor  did  it  detract 
in  the  least  from  Mrs.  Moreton's  estimate  of  the  elegance 
of  her  arrangements,  that  many  articles  among  them  were 
hired  for  the  occasion.  "Such  things  were  common; 
every  body  did  it,  and  of  course  nothing  could  be  more  pro- 
per." Eva,  Judge  Woodward  (now  quite  convalescent),  and 
Mr.  Moreton  were  called  in  to  see,  criticise,  and  admire. 
Even  the  judge,  much  as  he  disapproved  of  such  things, 
could  not  withhold  his  admiration.  Every  thing  was  pro- 
nounced co'mwe  il  faut,  and  in  high  spirits  the  ladies  retired 
to  dress  for  the  evening. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Moreton  was  completing  that  important  op- 
eration, her  husband's  knock  at  the  door  requested  admit- 
tance. He  entered  attired  as  a  nobleman  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  so  completely  metamorphosed  by  his  powdered 
wig,  lace  ruffles,  cherry  velvet  coat,  white  satin  knee-breeches, 
and  diamond  (paste)  buckles,  that  his  wife  started  as  he 
walked  in,  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger. 

He  surveyed  her  with  unusual  admiration  for  his  connu- 
bial eyes.  She  personated  Josephine,  and  the  regal  circlet 
which  clasped  her  brow,  and  splendid  costume  of  lace,  satin, 
and  diamonds,  with  its  sweeping  train,  corresponded  well 
with  her  finished  elegance,  and  grace  of  manner;  and 
Mad'lle  Felice  exclaimed  in  enraptured  tones,  as  she  stood 
off  and  surveyed  her  mistress,  "  Ah !  madame,  Josephine 
never  look  so  well  as  dat  herself!  Ah  !  milacU  tres  belle/ 
very  pretty.  The  toute  ensemble  est  grander  Mrs.  More- 
ton  turned  and  curtsied  to  her  husband,  dismissing  Felice 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  Miss  Moreton's  costume. 

"  How  do  you  like  my  dress,  mon  clier  ?  " 

"  Perfect,  of  course.  I  never  dispute  your  taste;  it  was 
proven  in  your  selection  of  a  husband." 

'•  I  never  was  in  better  spirits,"  continued  Mrs.  Moreton. 
"  Every  thing  going  on  so  well,  and  then  my  grand  aim 
achieved  at  last — Eva  engaged  to  Judge  Woodward.  I 
shall  take  good  care  that  the  report  is  circulated — quite  ac- 
cidentally of  course — through  the  crowd  to-night.  I  shall 
tell  Virginia  Smith  in  confidence — an  indirect  way  of  telling 
every  body.     Just  think,  mon  cher^  what  credit  it  will  re« 
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fleet  on  me  to  marry  my  protegee  to  so  distinguislied  a  man, 
— and  then  the  connection  will  add  to  our  position, — our  re- 
spectability,— ^you  know.  That '  respectability  '  is  a  horribly 
prosaic  sort  of  thing,  but  still  one  finds  it  hard  to  do  without 
it — just  as  one  finds  coarse  plain  garments  indispensable  on 
some  occasions — ^useful  if  not  ornamental." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  her  spouse,  who  seemed  in  a  remark- 
ably complaisant  mood.  "■  By  the  way,  I  have  some  news 
for  you.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  John  Moreton 
(through  his  lawyer),  informing  me  that  he  is  very  ill,  and 
thought  proper  to  inform  me, — his  '  attached  and  beloved  re- 
lative,' etc.  He  seems  to  think  he  cannot  live  much  longer. 
There  is  no  train  for  B to-morrow ;  so  I  shall  have  to  post- 
pone my  visit  to  him  until  the  day  after ;  but  I  shall  start 
then  post-haste,  and  hope  to  be  there  in  time  to  receive  his 
dying  blessing,  and — any  thing  else  he  may  choose  to  give 
me.  It  doesn't  look  very  well — our  having  this  ball — but 
then  we  needn't  be  supposed  to  have  known  the  bad  news, 
until  it  is  all  over.  At  all  events,  it  is  too  late  now  to  stop 
it." 

"  Of  course  it  is  !  "  replied  his  wife.  "  Isn't  it  fortunate 
he  is  a  bachelor  ?  How  near  of  kin  ?  "  a  question  she  had 
never  cared  to  asked  before. 

"  First  cousin  only,  but  then  he  has  no  nearer  relatives." 

"  How  much  is  he  worth  ?  Full  three  hundred  thousand 
is  he  not  ? — but  perhaps  he  will  leave  his  fortune  to  Eva's 
mother  and  her  children  ?  " 

"  Not  he !  I  am  surprised  at  your  ignorance.  That  is 
not  the  way  of  the  world.  He  thinks — a  most  damnable 
mistake  by  the  way,  but  all  the  better  for  me — that  we  have 
plenty  of  money,  ten  to  one,  therefore,  he  will  give  us  every 
thing.  There  is  some  cdat  in  leaving  us  a  fortune ;  we  will 
do  him  credit  in  the  disposal  of  it.  What  distinction  is  there 
in  giving  it  to  a  poor  widow  in  the  country  ?  Oh !  no,  John 
always  had  a  hankering  after  the  beau  monde,  though  having 
unfortunately  rather  too  strong  an  atmosphere  of  the  grocery, 
where  he  made  his  little  pile,  lingering  about  him,  he  never 
could  succeed  in  entering  our  '  charmed  circle.'  " 

"  I  am  sure,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  /  deserve  every  thing 
he  can  give  us,  for  tolerating  the  vulgar  wretch  in  my  house, 
whenever  he  chose  to  run  up  to  town.     I  never  could  look 
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at  liim,  witliout  having  my  nasal  organs  assailed  by  im- 
aginary odors  of  brown  sugar,  cheap  whiskey,  and  old 
fish  !  Horrible  !  "  and  she  seized  a  bottle  of  Parisian  extract, 
and  sprinkled  it  over  her  delicate  lace  monchoir^  as  if  thus 
to  dissipate  the  unsavory  ideas  conjured  up  by  these  reminis- 
cences of  the  retired  green-grocer. 

The  rooms  -were  filling  fast.  Costumes,  and  characters 
of  every  land,  mingled  in  motley  confusion.  Here  the  Italian 
peasant  girl  rubbed  her  scarlet  petticoat  against  the  silken 
train  of  some  august  lady  of  a  royal  court.  There  monks 
and  brigands  walked  arm  in  arm,  Turks  and  Christians 
chatted  lovingly  together.  Judge  Woodward,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Moreton,  had  been 
prevailed  on  to  appear,  and  in  the  grave  costume  of  a  Roman 
senator,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fairylike  vision 
of  loveliness  beside  him,  enveloped  in  the  softest  of  lace  and 
muslin,  stealing  on  the  senses  like  the  first  breath  of  early 
spring,  and  needing  but  the  light  gauze  wings  which  floated 
from  her  shoulders,  to  complete  her  resemblance  to  an  angel. 
She  personated  Hebe,  carrying  a  crystal  vase  in  her  hand. 

"  We  are  very  late  in  arriving,  are  we  not  ?  "  said  Flor- 
ence to  Lettie  Plumdale  (who,  her  older  sister  being  "  off," 
was  now  permitted  to  make  her  debut),  as  releasing  the  arms 
of  their  respective  cavaliers,  they  followed  their  chaperone, 
Mrs.  Fitz  Friske,  into  the  dressing-room,  to  throw  aside  their 
wrapping,  and  steal  a  glance  at  the  mirror,  that  shrine  of 
woman's  worship.  (I  know  several  that  like  nothing  better, 
especially  when  they  have  on  their  "  killing  look,"  and  are 
estimating  how  many  conquests  they  will  be  likely  to  make 
during  the  evening.) 

"  I  believe  we  are,"  replied  Lettie,  adding  with  a  smile, 
"  but  our  arrival  will  only  cause  the  greater  sensation.  Oh  1 
sister,  isn't  Florence  beautiful  ?  " 

They  gazed  on  her  with  irrepressible  admiration.  She 
had  chosen  to  personate  the  character  of  Corinne.  A  robe 
of  rich  white  silk,  fitted  closely  to  her  superb  form,  and 
swept  the  floor  in  graceful  and  voluminous  folds;  her 
wealth  of  dark  curls,  floating  in  wavy  masses  over  her 
shoulders,  unadorned  save  by  the  wreath  of  laurels  which 
bound  them.  A  necklace  of  diamonds  and  ruby,  clasped 
her  swanlike  throat,  and  save  this  she  wore  no  jewelry.     Her 
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glorious  dark  eyes  seemed  to  burn  with  the  impassioned 
light  of  inspiration ;  and  the  crimson  lip,  with  its  haughty 
curve,  was  meet  to  breathe  the  soul-speaking  strains  of  the 
improvisatrice.  Never  had  she  looked  more  queenly,  more 
nobly  beautiful.  (And  was  she  not  a  queen  ?  Yes  !  empress 
of  the  proudest  realm  on  earth — empress  of  hearts !) 

Mrs.  Fitz  Friske  cast  a  glance  at  the  mirror,  and  then  at 
her  sister,  but  her  own  distingue  appearance  satisfied  her,  and 
Lettie  looked  lovely,  in  her  sparkling  and  becoming  cos- 
tume. They  descended.  A  murmur  of  admiration  followed 
them  as  they  swept  through  the  crowd. 

Music  from  an  invisible  band  filled  the  rooms  with  melo- 
dy. An  Italian  brigand — his  black  velvet  jacket  gay  with 
scarlet  ribbons,  and  his  closely  drawn  belt  glittering  with 
jewelled  dagger  and  carbine — claimed  the  hand  of  the 
haughty  Corinne.  It  was  given  most  graciously.  The 
brigand  was  Harry  Vernon. 

A  gentleman  in  the  dress  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  stood 
apart,  with  his  plumed  cap  held  up  before  his  face,  so  that 
only  a  pair  of  dark  resplendent  eyes,  and  a  mass  of  raven 
curls  were  revealed;  but  his  splendid  figure,  and  distingue  ap- 
pearance, betrayed  him,  even  if  one  could  have  mistaken  the 
eyes  and  hair.  He  gazed  on  the  pair  as  they  swam  round 
in  the  voluptuous  waltz,  until  his  eyes  flashed,  and  he  bit 
his  lip  impatiently.  Florence  caught  one  glance  of  those 
eyes.  She  looked  down;  a  fever  spot  sprung  to  her  cheek, 
and  her  head  drooped  until  it  almost  touched  her  partner's 
shoulder.  In  another  instant  she  had  ceased  to  waltz,  and 
stood  alone  in  the  recess,  half  hidden  by  a  curtain. 

Bat  the  cavalier  did  not  approach  her.  He  stood  ofi",  and 
gazed  mournfully,  and  half  reproachfully  upon  her.  Her 
heart  died  within  her. 

In  another  moment  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  con- 
vetsation  carried  on  between  two  ladies  near  her,  by  whom 
she  was  evidently  unperceived. 

One  was  Miss  V.  Smith,  in  the  (considering  her  age)  lu- 
dicrous costume  of  a  flower  girl,  and  so  bepatched,  bepow- 
dered,  and  bepainted,  that  Florence  could  scarce  repress  a 
sigh  of  mingled  contempt  and  pity,  as  she  gazed  upon  her. 
They  spoke  of  Judge  Woodward's  approaching  marriage 
with  Miss  Moreton  as  a  settled  thing. 
II* 
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"  I  am  very  glad  she  is  going  to  do  so  well,  I  am  sure," 
said  Miss  Smith  in  her  spiteful  accents.  "  Though  it's  nothing 
but  Angela  Moreton's  manoeuvring  that  has  brought  it  about. 
I  have  no  doubt  she  had  him  brought  here  on  purpose  when 
he  was  shot.  You  know  it  is  very  easy  to  work  on  the  feel- 
ings of  a  sick  person." 

"  Nothing  easier,  my  dear,"  responded  her  companion — a 
withered  old  scarecrow  of  fashion,  who  had  trodden  the  beaten 
track  until  mind,  soul,  and  heart,  were  gone ;  some  fifteen 
years  of  that  time  having  been  vainly  spent  in  parading  her 
silly,  graceless  daughters,  to  ball,  opera,  and  fete,  in  search 
of  that  grand  desideratum  "a  rich  husband,"  (Pshaw!)  "■  In 
fact  I  shouldn't  be  surprised," — with  a  ghastly  grin,  which 
was  intended  to  pass  for  a  sportive  smile, — "  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  she  hired  the  man  to  shoot  him.  There's  no 
telling  what  people  will  do  sometimes." 

The  fair  maiden  at  her  side  assented  to  this  laudable 
suggestion  with  delight,  adding  : 

"  But  that  is  better  than  for  him  to  marry  Florence  Ful- 
ton. They  say  he  courted  her,  but  I  don't  believe  it,  for  de- 
pend upon  it,  she  never  would  have  missed  such  a  chance. 
However,  I  suppose  a  heartless  flirt  like  her  don't  care  for 
the  admiration  of  any  one  man." 

"  Well !  "  thought  Florence ;  "  if  this  isn't  a  specimen  of 
man's  love  and  man's  faith,  I  don't  know  what  proof  one 
could  rec[uire.  There  is  Mr.  Fitz  Friske — who  three  months 
ago  was  my  '  devoted  slave,' — the  happy  husband  of  the 
honeymoon ;  Judge  Woodward — that  man  of  men,  that  mir- 
ror of  trutli — ^who  said,  scarce  two  months  since,  that  his 
^ast  dream  of  love  was  over,' betrothed  to  another;  and 
Harry  Vernon,"  she  glanced  around  the  room  ;  he  was  flirting 
in  a  corner  with  Lettie  Plumdale —  "  Harry  Vernon,  the  very 
essence  of  indifference."  She  smiled — but  it  was  a  smile 
of  scornful  mockery — and  moved  from  her  hiding-place,  as  a 
group  of  exquisites  approached  her.  She  passed  Miss  Smith 
and  her  sister  in  scandal,  but  turned  no  glance  towards 
them  to  let  them  know  she  had  overheard  their  remarks. 
Why  should  she  ?  In  her  heart  of  hearts  she  despised  them 
too  much  to  care  for  their  opinions, 

Gayly  the  fleeting  hours  fled  onward.  Never  had  Florence 
seemed  gayer  or  shone  more  resplendent  in  loveliness ;  never 
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had  the  witty  remark,  the  sparkling  repartee,  the  gay  hadi- 
nage  or  pretty  sentiment  flown  more  freely  from  her  lip  than 
on  this  memorable  evening. 

"  She  excels  herself!  "  whispered  the  eager  and  admiring 
crowd,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  beauty  and  the 
heiress.  (And  why  should  they  have  followed  her  ?  What 
fellowship  or  feeling  had  she  in  common  with  them  ?) 

But  all  this  gayety  was  assumed.  Her  heart  ached  and 
throbbed  wildly  through  it  all. 

All  this  time  Claude  St.  Julian  never  once  approached 
her — though  she  did  not  speak  or  move  unseen  by  him.  He 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  melancholy,  silent  tenderness,  which 
penetrated  into  her  inmost  soul.  He  read  the  feelings  that 
burned  feverishly  under  that  sparkling  surface ;  that  gave  to 
her  eyes  the  witching  brightness,  and  to  her  cheek  the  glow, 
which  rendered  her  so  wildly  beautiful.  Well  did  that  man 
know  the  heart  of  the  woman  he  sought  to  mould  to  his 
wishes.  Every  line  and  letter  of  her  nature  had  been  read 
and  studied  by  him ;  until,  like  the  master  musician  who 
brings  forth  the  finest  music  of  his  instrument  at  will,  he 
knew  exactly  what  chords  to  play  upon  to  touch  the  deepest 
feelings  of  her  soul. 

In  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  her  attendants,  that 
"  the  divine  improvisatrice  would  deign  to  breathe  one  of 
her  inspired  strains,"  Florence  moved  into  the  harp-room. 

Never  had  she  felt  more  in  the  mood  to  pour  forth  her 
pent-up  tide  of  feeling  in  song.  She  felt  who  would  follow 
her ;— who  would  be  her  most  rapt  listener.  She  had  herself 
composed  and  set  to  music  an  air  for  the  occasion.  The  air 
was  for  all ;  the  words  for  him  only, — those  wild,  passionate 
words,  breathing  in  every  note  her  struggles,  her  grief,  her 
tenderness,  but  still  imploring  him  to  leave  her  lone  and 
free,  as  she  was.  As  she  sung,  she  felt  as  if  inspired,  and 
strain  after  strain — each  more  beautiful  than  the  last — burst 
from  her  lip.  Now  she  was  indeed  the  inspired  improvisa- 
trice,— ^her  raven  curls  thrown  back  from  the  intellectual 
brow, — her  dark  eyes  blazing  with  the  light  of  passionate 
genius, — and  the  sweet  strains  born  beneath  those  small 
white  fingers — magical  in  their  touch, — mingling  with  notes 
which  seemed  to  breathe  of  heaven,  so  wildly  sweet,  "  the 
listeners  held  their  breath  to  hear."     Who  of  the  many  who 
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saw  and  heard  her  then,  as  she  sat  there  in  her  loveliness, 
her  divine  power  of  fascination,  the  worshipped  star  of  the 
crowd,  did  not  recall  her  as  she  was  in  this,  her  last  hour  of 
triumph,  long  years  afterwards. 

The  song  was  over,  the  room  deserted,  save  by  one  who 
sat  there  solitary  and  alone,  unwilling  to  break  the  spell 
which  bound  him  ;  bright  glances  burning  into  his  inmost 
soul,  witching  music  and  love- fraught  words  yet  echoing  in 
his  ear. 

"Leave,  oh!  leave  me,  I  implore  thee, 
Love,  hope,  bliss,  are  not  for  me." 

'•  Never,  Florence,  never  !  More  than  ever  now  I  say, 
'  Thou  shalt  be  mine.'  " 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  evening  that  Harry  Ver- 
non again  claimed  the  hand  of  Florence  for  a  waltz.  She  as- 
sented, but  begged  him  to  wait  awhile,  and  ere  he  could  say 
more,  relinquished  his  arm,  and  left  the  room  with  Eva  More- 
ton. 

Harry  looked  after  her  for  a  moment,  with  a  peculiar 
expression,  and  turned  away  to  amuse  himself  again  with 
the  lively  prattle  of  Lettie  Plumdale.  Eva  went  to  the 
dressing-room  ;  Florence  left  her  to  seek  for  her  handker- 
chief, which  she  had  left  in  the  now  deserted  harp-room. 
She  found  it,  and  then  instead  of  leaving  the  room,  paused 
and  looked  around.  No  living  soul  save  herself  was  there. 
The  low  French  windows  opened  out  on  a  little  balcony, 
leading  to  the  conservatory.  One  of  them  was  now  half  open. 
Moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  Florence  stepped  out, — 
perhaps  she  wished  to  inhale  the  pure  cool  air ; — as  she 
did  so,  she  observed  some  one  in  the  dim  uncertain  light, 
standing  at  the  farther  end  of  the  balcony,  leaning  against  a 
pillar,  his  head  drooping,  his  arms  folded  in  an  attitude  of 
the  deepest  dejection.  Could  she  mistake  the  outlines  of 
that  form  ?  A  low,  but  deep  sigh  thrilled  upon  her  ear. 
Their  estrangement  of  weeks, — her  own  wretched  situation 
— his  melancholy — all  the  fond,  weak  tenderness,  which  is 
too  often  the  curse  of  woman — rushed  upon  her. 

She  approached  him, — she  laid  her  hand  timidly  on  his 
shoulder, — she  pronounced  his  name.  He  started  and 
raised  his  head — "  Florence  !  what  angel  of  mercy  called 
thee  to  my  side  ?  " 
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"  You  seem  very  unhappy,"  she  replied  in  timid,  tremu- 
lous accents.  "  Why  indulge  such  feelings  ?  Oh!  do  not 
strive  to  deepen  my  wretchedness  thus.  Be  happy,  I  be- 
seech you  for  my  sake,  yes,  even  for  tlie  sake  of  Florence." 

He  drank  in  those  low,  half-breathed  words,  with  the 
tremulous  eagerness,  with  which  the  parched  lip  tastes  the 
first  cool  drops  ;  he  turned — he  clasped  her  in  his  arms — he 
rained  kisses  on  lip,  cheek,  and  brow,  and  Florence  re- 
sisted not ;  all  earth,  all  wretchedness,  all  else  forgotten  in 
the  blind  ecstasy  of  feeling,  that  it  was  his  heart  which  waa 
beating  so  wildly  against  her  own. 

"  Love  me,  Florence  !  only  love  me,  and  I  will  be  happy. 
Without  that,  I  shall  die.  Fly  with  me,  dearest ;  live  for 
Claude  ;  will  you  not  ?  There  now,  do  not  kill  me  by  a  re- 
fusal. You  must,  you  shall  be  mine."  And  again  his  burn- 
ing lips  met  hers  ;  but  this  time  Florence  struggled,  though 
vainly,  for  release.  A  slight  noise  startled  them — they 
looked  up.  Harry  Vernon  stood  beside  them,  his  brow 
crimson  with  rage,  and  a  cold  scorn  curling  his  lip.  Claude 
released  Florence,  and  unable  to  repress  the  scream  which 
burst  from  her  lip  at  the  sight  of  Harry,  she  leaned,  half 
fainting,  against  a  pillar  for  support. 

It  is  useless  to  detail  the  words  which  passed  between 
the  injured  lover — for  such  was  Harry  in  name  at  least — 
and  the  discovered  offender.  Insults,  bitter  and  burning, 
were  offered  and  retaliated,  and  the  result  was  a  challenge. 
All  the  while,  Florence  stood  pale  and  moveless,  as  the 
marble  against  which  she  leaned.  Forms  began  to  appear, 
moving  in  haste  in  the  next  rooms  ;  they  approached  the 
door. 

"  One  word,"  said  St.  Julian  hastily,  touching  Harry  on 
the  shoulder  ;  "  for  this  lady's' sake,  conceal  the  cause  of  his 
scene  if  you  can,  and  take  her  from  this  accursed  spot." 

He  bowed  haughtily.  "  Fear  me  not,"  he  said  coldly 
and  briefly. 

St.  Julian  leaped  over  the  balcony,  and  the  next  moment 
had  gained  the  street,  while  Harry  turned  to  Florence,  and 
with  an  air  half  of  haughtiness  (for  his  pride,  if  not  his  love, 
was  deeply  wounded),  half  of  pity,  offered  her  his  arm.  She 
had  no  resource  but  to  accept  it.  Her  head  swam,  and  her 
brain  felt  wild,  as  with  his  assistance  she  made  her  way 
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through  the  now  thronged  rooms,  and  met  the  gaze  of  surprise 
and  curiosity  fixed  on  her  on  all  sides,  and  heard  the 
whispers  running  through  the  crowd.  She  had  a  dim  and 
confused  recollection  of  hurrying  to  the  dressing-room,  from 
thence  to  her  carriage,  and  from  thence  home  ;  and  that 
Harry  moved  like  an  automaton  at  her  side,  not  once  break- 
ing the  cold  silence,  save  to  assure  her  as  they  parted,  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  explain  the  scene  by  alleging  sudden 
indisposition  on  her  part,  which  would  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  her  hasty  departure.  She  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  was  passing  around  her,  until  she  reached  the  solitude 
of  her  own  room,  and  had  time  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

Arthur  Plumdale  had  watched  the  attentions  of  Harry 
Vernon  to  his  sister — attentions  bestowed  to  get  rid  of  other 
and  unpleasant  thoughts — with  a  satisfaction  he  would  have 
been  far  from  feeling,  had  he  known  the  real  state  of  that 
young  gentleman's  affairs  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  With 
jealous  vigilance  he  had  an  e^e  for  Florence,  and  one  for 
them.  With  that  insidious  spirit  of  evil,  which  prompted 
him  ever  to  suspect  the  actions  of  others,  when  he  saw  Florence 
go  to  the  harp-room,  he  followed  her  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance. Concealing  himself  in  a  recess,  he  looked  out  upon 
the  balcony.  One  glance  sufficed,  and  hastening  to  the  ball- 
room, he  whispered  a  word  into  the  ear  of  Harry  Vernon. 
The  result  is  shown.  The  scream  which  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Florence,  reached  the  ears  of  some  of  the  crowd  in  the 
reception  rooms.  In  an  instant  all  was  excitement  and  con- 
fusion. No  one  knew  from  whence  it  proceeded,  until  di- 
rected by  the  arch  fiend,  Plumdale. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Plumdale  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  More- 
ton.     "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  confusion?  " 

"  Nothing,  madam,"  was  the  sneering  reply,  "  but  a  lit- 
tle tableau  rehearsing  on  the  balcony — the  divine  Improvisa- 
trice  in  the  arms  of  a  Spanish  cavalier — a  surprise  from  a 
jealous  lover,  &c.  Nothing,  I  am  sure,  to  cause  such  a 
fuss." 

Mrs.  Moreton  saw  all  at  a  glance.  "  Impossible  !  "  she 
cried,  with  a  well-feigned  expression  of  horror.  The  woman- 
feeling  of  Eva  triumphed  over  every  other.  "  Poor  Flor- 
ence !  "  she  could  not  help  exclaiming. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Friske  was  searching  in  vain  for  her  charge. 
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Mr.  Plumdale  explained  all.  And  now  the  name  of  Flor- 
ence was  on  every  lip  ;  the  scene  on  the  balcony  rehearsed 
in  every  shape  and  form ;  new  and  exaggerated  versions  of 
it  were  at  a  premium,  Mr.  P.  acting  as  stage  prompter  on 
the  occasion. 

We  will  not  pause  to  descant  upon  the  virtuous  horror 
of  the  ladies,  or  the  smiles  and  whispers  of  the  gentlemen. 
Some  there  were,  who  had  been  steeped  to  the  brow  in  vice 
for  years,  and  who  wore  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  like  the 
paint  which  covered  their  withered  faces,  scarcely  concealing 
the  hideousness  beneath,  and  these  were  loudest  in  their  de- 
nunciations.    So  goes  the  world. 

"  Is  it  not  as  I  said  ?  The  sequel  of  the  love  tale  is 
approaching,"  murmured  the  Count  di  Basquina,  as  he 
turned  his  footsteps  homeward  that  night. 


CHAPTER   LI. 

THE     DUEL. 

A  thousand  thoughts,  hopes,  feelings,  fears,  and  startling  events,  were  born  in 
those  few  swift-winged  hours.    Anguish  to  more  than  one  heart    Joy  to  none. 

Journal  op  Thoughts. 

"  Dead  ?    Oh,  God !  it  cannot  he.  " 

St.  Julian  hastened  home.  The  house  was  silent  and  dark, 
as  though  all  its  inmates  had  long  since  retired.  He  went 
to  his  dressing-room,  where  the  fire,  kindled  for  his  return, 
had  not  yet  burned  down.  Writing  a  note  in  haste,  he 
knocked  up  his  sleepy  and  wondering  valet,  and  despatched 
it  to  Mr.  Moreton;  then  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
thinking  not  of  sleep. 

He  thought  of  Florence,  her  shock,  her  mortification ; 
and  the  probable  consequences  if  the  thing  were  made  pub- 
lic, as  it  almost  inevitably  must  be ;  the  thousand  and  one 
versions  which  would  be  current,  each  new  one  worse  than 
the  last.  And  the  duel — that  would  make  things  worse 
still.  Could  he  decline  it  ?  Impossible  !  His  iionor,  his 
courage,  were  at  stake. 

To-morrow  his  life  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Harry  Ver- 
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non,  an  unerring  marksman.  He  might  be  killed — it  was 
probable — but  such  thoughts  were  vain  now.  It  was  too 
late  for  repentance  ;  and  even  if  held  out  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  sought  it.  Seating  himself  at  his  escritoire,  he 
wrote  a  passionate  farewell  to  Florence,  imploring  her  for- 
giveness for  the  past,  for  the  wrong  he  might  innocently 
('twas  thus  he  chose  to  phrase  it)  have  done  her,  and  be- 
seeching her  to  believe  that  every  thought  and  feeling  of  his 
soul  was  hers,  beyond  his  power  of  control ;  that  even  the 
thought  of  death  for  her,  was  fraught  with  mournful  sweet- 
ness. Yes,  for  her  sake  he  gloried  in  this  last  sacrifice  on 
the  shrine  of  his  love.     Thus  and  much  more  he  said. 

While  engaged  in  this  occupation,  he  thought  he  heard 
a  low,  stifled  moan,  as  of  some  one  breathing  with  difficulty, 
in  his  wife's  room.  He  paused,  but  not  hearing  it  repeated, 
went  on  with  his  occupation.  After  finishing  the  letter,  he 
laid  it  on  the  mantel,  with  singular  carelessness,  which  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  absorption  of  his  mind — in- 
tending to  give  it  in  charge  to  his  valet  the  next  morning. 
With  that  species  of  fatality,  which  often  makes  our  own 
acts  of  negligence  seem  the  interposition  of  a  retributive 
Providence,  he  never  thought  of  it  afterwards. 

Day  was  dawning,  and  Claude  was  interrupted  from  the 
feverish  slumber  he  was  endeavoring  to  snatch,  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  Lieut.  Minton  and  Mr.  Moreton,  who  had 
met  to  arrange  the  preliminaries.  Lieut.  Minton  was  the 
bearer  of  a  message  from  Vernon,  stating  that  if  Claude 
had  no  objection,  he  wished  particularly  that  Vernon  Place 
should  be  the  scene  of  the  duel.  He  had  none ;  and  it 
being  nearly  time  for  the  morning  boat  to  start,  all  three 
departed  in  haste,  Claude  leaving  directions  with  his  valet 
not  to  arouse  the  household,  or  say  any  thing  about  his 
movements,  together  with  a  little  note  for  Marion,  giving 
some  plausible  excuse  for  his  absence. 

The  morning  was  dark,  threatening,  and  gloomy.  Not 
a  word  was  exchanged  between  the  two  principals  in  the 
short  passage  to  Vernon.  Harry  Vernon  paced  the  deck, 
arm  in  arm  with  Lieut.  Minton.  He  looked  feverish  and 
excited,  ahd  it  was  evident  that  he,  too,  had  passed  a  sleep- 
less night.  With  an  assumption  of  his  habitual  recklessness, 
he  now  and  then  laughed  and  talked  with  careless  noncha- 
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lance  ;  but  these  efforts  were  mocked  by  the  gloom  on  his 
brow,  and  meeting  with  no  response  from  his  friend,  he  after 
a  while  relapsed  into  silence.  Lieut.  Minton  looked  very 
serious,  and,  in  truth,  his  situation  was  not  an  enviable  one. 
He  knew  what  the  feelings  of  his  betrothed  would  be,  could 
she  know  the  danger  to  which  her  only  and  beloved  brother 
was  exposed  ;  and  if  he  was  killed,  it  would  fall  to  his  lot  to 
break  the  unwelcome  tidings ;  he  would  have  declined  acting 
as  his  second,  could  he  have  avoided  it,  but  that  was  impos- 
sible without  giving  offence. 

Claude  looked  pale  and  melancholy,  but  perfectly  com- 
posed, as  he  sat  by  the  state-room  window,  looking  out  on 
the  wild,  dark  waves  of  the  Hudson,  as  they  dashed  threat- 
eningly onward,  with  that  low  boding  murmur  which  is  said 
to  portend  a  storm ;  and  at  the  dim,  far  off  mountain 
heights,  looming  faintly  through  the  mist,  which  covered 
them  with  a  cold,  pale,  shroudlike  curtain.  Mr.  Moreton 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  looked  perfectly  serene, 
and  as  if,  instead  of  a  mission  of  life  and  death,  he  was 
merely  on  a  little  pleasure  excursion.  The  spot  selected  for 
the  duel  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  Lilian's  cottage. 

(A  presentiment  that  he  would  be  killed,  haunted  the 
mind  of  Harry  Vernon  from  the  first ;  but  with  that  aban- 
donment which,  in  minds  like  his,  is  always  the  companion 
of  unhappiness,  he  rather  coveted  than  shunned  his  fate. 
But  dead  or  alive,  it  was  to  Lilian  he  must  be  carried.) 

The  ground  was  marked  off,  and  they  took  their  places. 
St.  Julian  had  made  up  his  mind  so  to  direct  his  aim,  as  to 
strike  Vernon  on  the  arm,  or  where  the  injury  would  be  as 
slight  as  possible.  He  could  not  be  so  magnanimous  as  to 
fire  in  the  air,  and  take  no  revenge  for  the  insulting  words 
he  had  lavished  so  freely  on  him.  No ;  his  blood  boiled  as 
he  thought  of  them ;  but  still  his  desire  was  not  to  kill,  but 
merely  to  "  teach  him  a  slight  lesson." 

Harry  Vernon  covered  Claude  with  a  deadly  aim,  and 
he  perceiving  it,  in  an  instant  changed  his  mind,  and  threw 
his  own  more  directly  upon  his  antagonist.  He  was  calm ; 
the  hand  of  the  other  trembled  visibly,  not  from  fear,  but 
excitement. 

And  they,  who  had  sat  at  the  same  board,  drank  of  the 
Bame  cup,  clasped  hand  to  hand  in  friendship,  and  who,  a 
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few  hours  before,  had  mingled  together  in  the  gay  crowd, 
where  the  dark  and  fearful  thoughts  of  death  could  find  no 
place ;  stood  face  to  face,  each  with  hand  upraised — not  in 
the  fury  of  mad  passion,  but  calmly  and  deliberately,  to 
take  the  other's  life. 

Mr.  Moreton  was  to  give  the  signal  to  fire,  by  dropping 
a  handkerchief. 

A  moment  of  suspense,  and  the  white  messenger  of  death 
fluttered  slowly  to  the  ground.  The  next  moment  the  re- 
port of  the  pistols,  as  they  fired  simultaneously,  rung 
through  the  air,  and  Harry  fell  prostrate  and  lifeless  on  the 
ground. 

Claude,  too,  was  slightly  wounded,  though,  owing  to  the 
unsteadiness  of  his  opponent's  hand,  the  ball  missed  aim,  and 
merely  grazed  his  left  arm;  but  forgetting  himself,  he  rushed 
to  the  side  of  his  victim.  Lieut.  Minton  bent  over  the 
wounded  man  in  agony.  "  Grood  Grod !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  shot  right  through  the  heart,  I  do  believe." 

There  he  lay  in  his  young,  proud  beauty  ;  the  wild  black 
eyes  set  with  a  cold  glare ;  the  full,  curved  lip,  scarcely  yet 
ceasing  to  quiver.  They  had  torn  open  his  vest,  and  the 
life-blood  was  oozing,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  wound  in  his 
breast,  staining  his  shirt  with  the  dark  brand  of  crime  and 
death.  Mr.  Moreton  had  flown  for  a  physician,  though  with 
but  little  hope  of  procuring  one  in  time  to  save,  even  if  any 
spark  of  life  yet  remained.  By  the  merest  chance  he  met 
Dr.  Moffatt,  who  was  just  returning  from  a  call  on  Lilian, —  ■ 
not  having  entirely  discontinued  his  visits  as  yet,  notwith- 
standing her  convalescence.     A  few  words  explained  all. 

"  For  God's  sake  !  "  exclaimed  St.  Julian  and  Blinton  in 
a  breath,  as  the  physician  approached, — "  for  Grod's  sake,  do 
something,  doctor." 

Dr.  Mofi"att  bent  over  the  motionless  form,  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  looking  him  intently  in  the  face  for 
a  moment,  shook  his  head  silently.  A  moment  afterwards — 
though  to  the  lookers  on  it  seemed  an  interminable  age — he 
said  briefly,  "  We'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  We  must  carry  him  to  the  cottage ;  it  is  the  nearest 
place,"  said  Lieut.  Minton.  "  Besides,"  he  added,  "  he 
requested,  dead  or  alive,  to  be  taken  there." 

The  physician  would  have  demurred,  but  he  thought  that, 
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under  sueli  circumstances,  things  must  take  their  course ; 
and  there  was  not  a  moment's  time  to  lose. 

"  You  are  wounded  too,"  said  Mr.  Moreton,  noticing  the 
blood  which  trickled  from  Claude's  arm,  which  he  had  has- 
tily bound  with  a  handkerchief. 

"  Only  a  scratch  ;  for  heaven's  sake  !  don't  think  of  me 
now." 

They  placed  the  moveless  form  on  a  litter, — they  bore 
him  to  the  cottage :  the  door  was  opened, — Lilian  sprang 
forward,  gave  one  wild  cry,  "  My  husband  !  "  and  fainted, 
cold  and  lifeless  as  the  form  they  bore. 

Claude,  who  had  followed  them,  in  his  anxiety,  to  the 
house,  felt  a  fearful  thrill  of  horror,  as  he  heard  that  cry. 
Was  it  the  thought  of  the  agony  his  own  act  had  caused ;  or 
was  it  a  presentiment  which  froze  the  life-blood  in  his  veins? 

At  any  other  time,  the  exclamation  which  burst  from 
poor  Lilian's  lips  would  have  excited  wonder  and  comment ; 
now  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  such  things.  She  was 
taken  from  the  room,  and  given  in  charge  of  the  terrified 
Mary. 

Harry  was  removed  from  the  litter  to  a  bed.  Restora- 
tives were  brought,  his  limbs  chafed,  and  warm  applications 
used  to  restore  life,  if  any  yet  remained.  At  last  a  slight 
sensation  agitated  the  frame,  a  faint  hue  of  life  stole  over 
the  cheek,  and  a  low  moan  escaped  the  lips  of  the  sufferer. 

"  Thank  Grod,  he  lives  !  "  echoed  around. 

The  surgeon  proceeded  to  extract  the  ball.  It  was  a 
delicate  operation,  and  required  skill ;  but  at  length  it  was 
accomplished.  "  There  is  hope  now,  I  think,"  he  said,  as 
he  finished,  though  Harry  had  swooned  again  from  excess  of 
pain — "  but,  by  heaven  !  it  was  a  tight  job.  If  the  ball  had 
gone  that  much  further,"  describing  an  extremely  minute 
distance  with  his  finger,  "  either  side,  he  would  have  been  a 
gone  case." 

Claude,  who  had  been  watching  the  operation  with  in- 
tense anxiety,  heard  with  much  satisfaction  the  verdict  of 
the  surgeon,  receiving  at  the  same  time  some  directions  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  trifling  wound  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived. Harry  was  left  in  charge  of  the  surgeon  and  Lieut. 
Minton ;  and  Claude  and  Mr.  Moreton  returned  to  town  by 
the  evening  boat,  the  latter  promising  to  send  a  nurse  down, 
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and  to  break  the  news  himself  to  the  Vernon  family,  as  gen- 
tly as  possible. 

The  tempest  which  had  been  slowly  gathering  all  day, 
now  burst  forth  in  torrents.  Fast  and  furiously  it  beat 
round  the  fragile  walls  of  the  cottage,  interrupted  in  its 
dreary  wailing  only  by  the  low  moans  of  the  sufferer  within. 

Dark  and  threatening  it  gloomed  over  the  pathway  of 
Claude,  as  he  slowly  and  sadly  paced  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
on  his  return  to  the  city. 

And  thus  moves  on  the  great  Drama  of  Life ;  thus  Fate 
reveals  her  untold  mysteries.  Life,  love,  hope,  feeling,  what 
are  ye  all,  but  as  frail  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  bright  sum- 
mer time,  and  wither  and  die  in  the  autumn  blast,  leaving 
but  the  wintry  desolation  of  despair  ? 


CHAPTER   LIL 


THE  CRISIS    OF    FATE    APPROACHES. 

And  has  it  come  to  this  at  last  1 

Thou  higli  and  haughty  one! 
Is  there  no  glory  in  the  past, 

To  bid  thy  proud  heart  shun 
The  Demon  wliich  allures  thee  on 

In  the  dark  track  of  Fate  ? 
Oh !  heed  thy  warning  angel's  voice, 

And  pause  ere  "tis  too  late. 

MS. 

Florence  sat  by  the  window  of  her  boudoir,  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  after  Mrs.  De  Vere  Moreton's  fatal  ball,  ap- 
parently watching  the  dreary  tempest,  which  for  two  days 
had  howled  unceasingly  without,  and  now  rattled  slowly  and 
monotonously  against  the  window  panes.  Her  heart  mir- 
rored the  gloom  of  the  storm,  as  she  sat  in  that  listless 
apathy — more  terrible  than  grief  itself, — which  succeeds 
great  mental  suffering.  No  sleep  had  visited  her  eyes  dur- 
ing the  two  preceding  nights.  On  the  morning  previous,  a 
note  had  been  handed  her  from  Harry  Vernon,  dated  four 
o'clock  the  night  of  the  ball.  It  enclosed  a  ring  she  had 
permitted  him  to  wear,  and  contained  but  a  line. 
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"  Miss  Fulton  will  receive  this,  as  the  termination  of  the 
engagement  between  us.  H.  V." 

And  now  her  last  refuge  was  gone,  none  left — unless  in- 
deed it  was  the  one  which  Claude  offered. 

Her  name  perhaps  on  every  lip,  nay  she  fancied  she  could 
already  hear  the  gibes  and  mocking  taunts  of  the  malicious 
and  cruel.  By  turns  she  wept  and  raved,  through  those  two 
long  dark  days,  until,  overcome  by  the  fierce  excitement  of 
mind  and  body,  she  sunk  into  the  state  of  listless  apathy  we 
have  just  described. 

A  beggar  girl  passing  by  the  window  paused,  and  held  out 
her  hand  for  charity.  She  stood  in  the  pitiless  storm,  wan, 
pale  and  delicate,  shivering  in  the  blast.  Moved  by  the  ready 
impulses  of  her  quick  and  generous  nature,  Florence  raised 
the  window,  and  threw  her  a  handful  of  silver.  The  girl 
picked  it  up  eagerly,  murmuring  blessings  on  her  as  she  did 
so,  and  then  paused,  and  looked  at  her  wistfully  for  a  moment. 
"  My  poor  girl,"  said  Florence,  "  you  need  not  thank 
me.  If  I  mistake  not,  we  are  sisters  in  misfortune  and 
misery.     Are  you  not  an  orphan,  and  homeless  ?  " 

"  No,  madam;  I  have  a  home,  and  a  kind  good  mother 
in  it.  'Tis  but  a  poor  home,  'tis  true,  but  when  my  mother 
is  well,  and  we  can  get  work,  we  are  quite  happy  ;  but  she 
is  sick  now,  and  we  are  out  of  money,  and  I  know  not  what 
to  do.  I  would  not  beg  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  hers  I  can 
stoop  even  to  this.  Your  charity  comes  in  good  time,  lady. 
May  heaven  bless  you — as  it  has  I  am  sure.  Young,  rich, 
beautiful,  ah  !  lady  you  must  be  very  happy." 

"  Happy  !  "  murmured  Florence,  as  the  girl  passed  on, 
pursued  by  the  driving  tempest, — "  Happy  !  "  an  expression 
of  bitter  mockery  swept  over  her  features,  and  her  tone  was 
one  of  intense  scorn  ;  it  was  but  the  echo  from  the  heart, 
which  even  then  was  murmuring  against  Grod  and  man,  in 
the  wretchedness  of  its  lot.  She  looked  around  on  the  com- 
fort, nay  the  splendor  within,  and  her  lip  curled  disdain- 
fully. 

She  turned  again  to  the  open  window.  There  she  stood, 
unheeding  the  war  of  elements  without,  with  folded  arms, 
and  the  same  cold,  proud,  stern  expression  resting  on  her 
face.     The  chill  damp  air  thrilled  throiigh  her  frame,  and 
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the  driving  rain  swept  over  her  hair  and  cheek,  but  she 
heeded  it  not.  If  it  had  been  God's  lightnings,  sent  in 
vengeful  wrath  to  hurl  destruction  on  her  head,  she  would 
have  stood  there  calm,  daring,  and  unmoved  still. 

"  A  home  and  a  inother  for  whose  sake  she  would  heg^^ 
repeated  Florence,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  sorrow  and 
bitterness  in  her  tone,  which  told  more  than  words  could 
do  the  utter  desolation  of  her  soul — that  soul  which,  haughty 
and  regal  still,  reared  itself  proudly  and  defiantly,  even  in 
this  its  hour  of  darkness,  against  the  Power  by  whose  de- 
decree  she  was  now  suffering  the  consequences  of  one  fatal 
error  ; — one  error  born  of  the  thousand  misguiding  influences 
which  had  been  thrown  around  her  life  from  her  very  birth, 
warping  to  wrong  her  passionate — though  naturally  pure 
and  lofty — soul.  "  The  beggar-girl  is  happier  than  I,  for  I 
have  no  home,  no  ties.  Friendless  and  disgraced  !  Oh 
Grod  !  what  have  I  done  that  thou  shouldst  thus  curse  me?" 

At  this  juncture  the  door  was  opened  unceremoniously, 
by  Mrs.  Sharp,  who  closed  it  as  suddenly,  after  thrusting  a 
paper  through  the  aperture.  It  was  one  of  the  daily  papers 
of  the  city — and  one  notorious  for  its  personalities — fresh 
from  the  press.  She  picked  it  up  mechanically,  and  as  she 
did  so,  a  note  from  her  uncle  dropped  from  between  its  folds. 
She  opened  it  and  read : 

"  When  you  read  the  marked  paragraph,  you  will  under- 
stand why  you  are  no  longer  a  welcome  inmate  of  my  house. 
I  cannot  refuse  you  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  but  presume  you 
can  easily  find  a  home  more  suited  to  your  taste,  and  society 
more  congenial,  than  that  of  him,  upon  whose  old  age  your 
ingratitude  and  shameless  conduct  have  brought  reproach 
and  mortification.  C.  F." 

Her  appalled  eyes  rested  on  the  marked  paragraph, 
"  An  incident  which  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  fashion- 
able circles,  and  which  has  led  to  the  most  serious  results, 
occurred  on  Tuesday  night,  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  ion^  on  Fifth  Avenue.  They  were  celebrating 
a  grand  Fancy  Ball  with  great  eclat,  when  the  hilarity  of  the 
campany  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  fearful  scream, 
coming  from  some  mysteric  is  part  of  the  building — some  say 
a  dark  balcony,  others,  Mrs.  M.'s  boudoir. 
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"  The  brilliant,  admired,  and  beautiful  Miss  F (for  the 

sake  of  the  feelings  of  the  parties  concerned,  we  suppress  the 
names),  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  world  of  fashion, 
was  discovered  by  a  jealous  lover  in  the  arms  of  that '  gallant 

gay  Lothario,'  C.  St.  J .     A  scene  ensued  of  course,  and 

the  result,  we  regret  to  add,  was  a  duel  between  St.  J— 

and  V .     It  came  oiF  yesterday  (Wednesday)  morning, 

at  the  country  seat  of  Ex  Gov.  V ,  young  V having 

by  particular  request  chosen  that  place  as  the  scene   of  the 

meeting.     V is  thought  to  be  fatally  wounded,  and  this 

unhappy  circumstance  has  plunged  his  family  into  the  deep- 
est distress.     Of  course,   the   family  of  so  distinguished  a 

public  servant  as  Ex  Gov.  V ,  cannot  fail  of  meeting  with 

universal  sympathy." 

"  Great  God !  "  exclaimed  Florence  as  the  paper  dropped 
from  her  hand,  "  what  next  ?  "  The  faint  hope  which  had 
yet  supported  her,  that  all  might  be  concealed,  was  over. 
Her  name  was  in  every  mouth — yea,  even  in  the  public 
prints ; — it  was  the  property  of  every  newsboy,  who  vended  it 
about  for  traffic.  Her  name,~7iers,  the  proud,  the  exclusive 
Florence;  she  upon  whose  refined  ear  the  very  name  of  "  the 
mass  "  fell  with  a  repulsive  sound.  The  very  shelter  of  the 
roof  which  covered  her  was  grudgingly  given.  Where  could 
she  turn,  in  this  her  hour  of  desolation,  for  consolation — ad- 
vice—friendship? To  Ella  Vernon  ?  Was  not  her  brother 
the  victim  of  his  passion  for  her  ?  Eva  Moretou  had  no 
home  to  offer  her,  even  as  a  temporary  refuge.  Mrs.  More- 
ton — she  was  not  the  person  to  turn  to  in  such  an  emer- 
gency— and  the  remainder  of  her  dear  five  hundred  friends — 
where  were  they  ?  where  indeed !  The  eyes  of  fashionable 
friends  are  proverbially  weak,  and  can  only  discern  an  ob- 
ject when  the  bright  rays  of  prosperity  flash  around  it ;  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  pierce  through  the  obscurity  of  adver- 
sity. One  ray  alone  gleamed  through  the  darkness  around 
her,  and  that  encircled  with  a  halo  the  fatal  name  of  St. 
Julian.  With  a  calmness  which  surprised  herself — the  un- 
natural calmness  of  desperation — she  wrote  to  him : 

"  The  die  is  cast.  All  is  over  with  me  now,  Claude. 
Henceforth  my  fate — though  it  be  eternal  misery— is  linked 
with  yours.  Florence." 
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« 

Days  passed,  slow  miserable  days,  before  an  answer  came. 
Florence  locked  herself  in  her  room,  and  saw  no  one ;  at  last, 
hurried  and  blotted,  it  arrived. 

"  Dearest,  pardon  and  pity  me.  For  the  present  I  can- 
not come  to  you.  As  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  I  will 
do  so.  Say  but  when,  where,  and  how  I  shall  see  you,  and 
believe  that  I  would  brave  the  horrors,  not  only  of  this — but 
of  the  eternal  world  for  you.  C.  St.  J." 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


SEVERED    TIES. 


Love's  sweet  light  once  cold  and  dim,  around  tlie  household  hearth, 
Oh  !  never  more  can  light  like  tbis  be  found  on  this  wide  earth. 

When  Claude  arrived  at  home,  painful  and  preoccupied  as 
were  his  thoughts,  it  seemed  to  him  that  an  unusual  gloom  and 
stillness  reigned  through  the  house ; — the  servants  too  looked 
quiet  and  serious  as  if  hushed  into  an  overawed  silence; — 
but  without  pausing  to  ask  questions,  he  went  straightway  to 
bis  dressing-room.  He  started  at  the  apparition  which  met 
his  eyes  as  he  flung  open  the  door.  Marion  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor ;  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Florence 
clasped  tightly  in  her  hands;  her  sunken  eyes,  and  pale 
cheeks,  bearing  traces  of  weeping  and  sleepless  vigils,  but 
now  cold  and  tearless  as  stone, — apparently  frozen  into 
rigidity.  He  sprang  forward  and  tore  the  fatal  missive  from 
her  grasp,  exclaiming  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  tones — al- 
most for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  a  woman — harsh  and 
stern  ;  "  Great  heaven !  Marion,  why  did  you  read  this  let- 
ter ?  " 

She  quailed  not,  moved  not,  'neath  his  glance,  and  the 
low  tones  of  her  reply  came  hissing  through  her  teeth. 

"  To  discover  the  full  measure  of  my  wrong  and  insult. 
To  find  what  a  false  traitor  is  the  man  who  vowed  at  the  al- 
tar, '  forsaking  all  others,  to  keep  him  unto  me  only.' 
Henceforth  I — your  bated  wife — will  be  no  barrier  between 
you  and  '  the  world  of  bliss  '  from  which  I  '  have  hitherto 
separated  you ;'  I  will  no  longer  be  ''  the  upas  tree^  barring 
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♦ 

your  soul  from  what  it  would  deem  its  seventh  heaven? 
You  are  bold  in  guilt,  since  you  do  not  quail  at  the  repetition 
of  your  own  words.  Yes,  they  were  traced  carelessly  on  this 
paper,  it  may  be," — and  she  crushed  the  letter  in  her  thin, 
small  fingers,  with  a  nervous  -violence  and  passion  of  which 
he  had  scarce  believed  her  capable ; — "  but  they  are  burned 
into  my  soul  as  with  a  brand  of  scorching  flame.  Fool  that  I 
was,  to  bear  as  long  as  I  have  done  ! — oh  !  weak,  silly  fool ! 
as  you  must  have  thought  me.  But  you  see  the  worm  can 
turn.  I  am  resolved  at  last.  We  part  for  ever  from  this  ■ 
day.     Go  to  your " 

"  Hush  !  "  interrupted  her  husband  passionately.  "  No 
word  against  Ae/'from  your  lips,  or  any  others,  will  I  permit. 
She  is  as  pure  and  free  from  intentional  wrong  as  yourself;  nor 
shall  you  dare^  because  chance''''  (and  a  smile  of  scorn  curled 
his  lip)  "  has  made  your  lot  more  fortunate  than  hers,  to 
brand  her  name  in  ;?<?/ presence.  But  what  madness  is  this 
you  talk,  about  parting  ?  "  he  added ;  for  though  it  was 
the  very  thing  which  in  his  inmost  soul  he  most  ardently 
desired,  still  he  was  unprepared  for  this  sudden  determina- 
tion on  her  part — or  chose  her  to  believe  he  was,  at  all 
events.  Ere  she  could  reply,  a  thought  struck  him,  which 
sent  a  gleam  of  joy  thrilling  through  his  soul ;  and  with 
tones  whose  sorrowing  calmness  belied  the  fevered  eagerness 
which  lurked  under  them,  he  demanded,  "  You  do  not  wish 
a  divorce,  Marion  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  wish  it ;  and  so  help  me  heaven  !  I  will  apply 
for  it." 

"  Very  well,"  repeated  Claude,  with  startling  solemnity 
of  look  and  tone.  "  Remember  your  words — you  have 
called  heaven  to  witness  that  you  will  apply  for  a  divorce ; 
you  cannot  now  recall  them." 

She  started,  and  turned,  if  possible,  paler  than  before ; 
but  a  moment  afterwards,  answered  with  forced  calmness, 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  recall  them.     The  last  link  which 

bound  us  together  is  severed — our  child  " she  paused, 

overcome  by  the  violence  of  her  feelings,  and  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"What  of  our  child?"  he  demanded,  recalled  to  the 
remembrance  of  her,  whose  very  existence,  in  this  stormy 
interview,  he  had  for  the  moment  forgotten. 
12 
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"  Our  cliild  is  dead !"  murmured  his  wife  hoarsely. 
"  Look,  she  is  there."  She  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  next 
room. 

Struck  dumb  with  horror,  he  opened  it,  and  there,  in  her 
little  bed — that  bed  where  he  had  often  bent  over  her,  to 
watch  her  calm,  innocent  slumber,  her  infantile  loveliness, 
with  fond  delight — shrouded  in  the  white  habiliments  of  the 
grave,  pale,  cold  and  moveless  in  death,  lay  the  form  of  his 
child. 

Every  other  feeling  was  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  grief 
of  the  father.  In  these  first  moments  of  a  mutual  sorrow, 
he  would  have  called  Marion  to  his  side ;  he  w(Juld  have  wept 
with  her  over  the  dead  child ;  he  would  have  implored  her  to 
forget  and  forgive  all  ;  but  in  this,  his  hour  of  repentance,  she 
came  not  near  him,  and  thus  the  last  link  was  indeed  sev- 
ered between  them.  The  long  night  passed,  and  the  dreary 
morning  came,  bringing  the  undertaker,  with  his  dark,  fear- 
ful burden — the  last  prison-house  of  the  dead — and  his 
aspect  of  stony  indifference ;  and  the  loved  face  was  looked 
on  for  the  last  time,  and  the  coffin-lid  closed  over  it.  Then 
came  the  funeral,  with  its  slow,  solemn  procession,  and  long 
train  of  carriages,  "  suitable  to  the  station  of  the  deceased,", 
filled  with  the  cold  and  careless,  or  mocking  with  their  for- 
mal emptiness  the  grief  of  the  bereaved.  It  was  over,  and 
Claude  turned  to  his  desolate  home  with  a  stricken  heart. 
Still  Marion  came  not  near  him.  She  had  watched  over  the 
child,  who  had  been  taken  with  a  sudden  and  violent  fit  of 
croup,  and  whose  low  and  painful  breathing  had  startled 
Claude  in  his  occupation  of  writing  to  Florence  (how 
deeply  he  regretted  now,  that  he  had  not  laid  down  his  pen, 
and  sought  the  origin  of  that  sound) ;  alone  she  had  watched 
over  her  during  the  sleepless  hours  of  that  long,  miserable 
night,  unconscious  even  that  her  father  was  in  the  house ; 
alone,  save  with  hireling  servants,  she  had  received  her  last 
breath,  and  closed  her  eyes ;  alone  she  had  wept  over  her  ;  and 
then,  when  wondering  at  his — as  she  thought  it — protracted 
absence,  she  had  sought  his  dressing-room,  to  find  there, 
intsead  of  him,  that  fatal  letter.  It  was  the  last  drop  in  the 
overflowing  cup ;  the  sudden  blow  which  struck  like  a  bolt 
of  ice  to  the  heart  of  the  wife,  freezing  her  last  feeling  of 
affection  or  kindness  for  her  husband.    And  in  this  her  hour 
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of  utter  wretchedness,  like  spectres  from  tlie  past,  the  image 
of  the  betrayed  love  of  her  youth,  her  mother's  warnings, 
her  disobedience,  the  early  errors — never  concealed — of  the 
wild  profligate  boy,  with  whose  fate  she  had  chosen  to  link 
her  own,  rose  up  before  her ;  and  those  fatal,  oft-repeated 
words  of  "  lang  syne,"  "  I  had  rather  be  miserable  with 
Claude  St.  Julian,  than  happy  with  any  other  man,"  rung 
the  knell  of  hope,  and  love,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  her  soul. 

When  the  last  sad  rites  were  over,  she  made  her  prepara- 
tions for  departure  in  coldness  and  silence.  These  com- 
pleted, she  left  for  New  Haven,  without  even  announcing 
her  intention  to  her  husband,  and  accompanied  only  by  a 
servant.  Not  until  the  old  familiar  sound  of  "  home''^  fell  on 
her  ear,  was  the  icebolt  on  her  heart  unloosed,  and  in  her 
mother's  arms  the  long  pent-up  tears  gushed  forth. 

"  I  have  come  home,  mother.  Your  poor,  disobedient 
child,  has  come  back  to  you  to  die.  Cecy  is  gone,  and  I 
shall  soon  follow  her." 

Violent  and  despairing  as  is  the  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
child,  it  is  perhaps  more  evanescent  than  any  other  near  and 
dear  bereavement — at  least  with  one  whose  domestic  affec- 
tions had  been  so  little  called  into  exercise  as  those  of 
Claude  St.  Julian.  Thus,  though  he  bent  with  agoniz- 
ing sorrow  over  the  grave  of  Cecy,  though  he  dwelt  with 
mournful  tenderness  on  her  memory ;  this  was  not  sufficient 
to  recall  his  thoughts  and  feelings  entirely  from  the  world 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being ; 
and  after  two  weeks  of  lonely  wretchedness,  he  turned  from 
his  darkened  home,  dreading  to  linger  within  its  gloomy 
precincts.  In  the  first  agony  of  his  bereavement,  Florence's 
note  was  handed  to  him  ;  and  as  he  read  it,  he  felt  the  only 
pang  of  conscience  he  had  ever  experienced  for  his  course 
of  conduct  towards  her,  or  his  wife.  As  soon  as  he  felt  suf- 
ficiently compose!  to  dwell  on  such  a  subject,  he  scrawled 
the  hasty  answer  we  have  seon,  and  had  heard  nothing  from 
her  since.     Now  his  heart  whispered  "Florence"  once  more. 

Marion  was  gone ;  separated  of  her  own  free  will  from 
him.  He  knew  her  scruples  of  conscience  too  well,  not  to 
feel  that  she  would,  after  the  words  he,  unconsciously  to 
herself,  had  drawn  from  her,  apply  for  a  divorce ;  but  under 
present  circumstances  she  might  fail  to  get  it. 
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Some  decisive  step  must  be  taken.  He  wrote  again  to 
Florence,  over  whose  head  those  two  weeks  had  dragged 
even  more  wearily  than  over  his  own.  The  result  was  an 
interview,  and  the  next  day  Claude  St.  Julian  was  closeted 
all  day  with  his  lawyer. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


THE  FUGITIVES, 


"O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  deep  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free." 

B^EON. 

The  good  ship  rode  proudly  over  the  dancing  waves  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean.  The  moon  poured  myriads  of  dia- 
monds over  the  bosom  of  the  bright  waters,  and  the  air  was 
soft,  clear,  and  ^warm,  for  it  was  the  breath  of  spring  be- 
neath a  tropical  sky. 

On  the  deck  of  the  ship — deserted  save  by  these,  and 
the  drowsy  watch — paced  a  lady  and  gentleman,  in  low,  ear- 
nest converse.  The  lady's  head  was  raised ;  her  dark  eyes 
upturned  to  the  moon,  which  threw  its  beams  on  her  beauti- 
ful, but  melancholy  features.  The  gentleman  gazed  upon 
her  with  impassioned  tendernesss. 

"  You  are  sad,  my  Florence  ;  wherefore  so  ?  Are  you 
not  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Claude,  and  would  be,  oh  !  so  happy ;  but — but 
do  you  think  Grod  will  bless  ties  like  ours,  Claude  ?  ' 

Her  companion  was  nonplussed  for  a  moment. 

"  Do  not  think  of  such  things  as  these  now,  dearest,"  he 
replied  at  length.  "  Think  of  the  wretched  home  you  have 
left ;  of  the  cold,  heartless  world,  whose  sneers  and  censure 
you  must  have  braved,  had  you  lingered  there — of  your 
lonely  lot ;  and  then  think  of  the  bright  clime  to  which  I 
bear  you;  of  the  love,  nay,  the  adoration  I  lavish  on  you." 

"  Dearest !  " 

"  And  then,  too,  I  will  soon  be  bound  to  /ler,  even  by  the 
cold  formality  of  a  legal  tie  no  longer,  and  then  you  shall 
be  mine  by  the  laws  of  earth,  as  you  are  now  by  those  of 
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heaven ;  for  the  laws  of  love  are  the  laws  of  heaven.  Be- 
lieve me,  love,  I  have  more  to  regret  in  leaving  my  native 
land,  than  you;  and  yet,  for  your  sake,  I  have  left  it.  The 
grave  of  my  child  is  there."  His  voice  trembled,  and  his 
lip  quivered. 

"  Dear  Claude,  forgive  me.  I  feel  how  much  you  have 
given  up  for  me,  and  I  am  happy ;  for  have  I  not  your 
love  ?  " 

The  tears  sprung  to  her  eyes ;  he  kisaed  them  away. 

They  were  approaching  the  harbor  of  Genoa.  The  vine- 
clad  shores  of  Italy  had  been  for  some  time  visible,  and  now 
the  marble  palaces  and  stately  domes  of  "the  proud  city" 
rose  to  view,  sleeping  in  the  soft  moonlight. 

"  Oh  !  look,  Florence  ;  this  is  Italy, — there  is  Genoa !  " 

She  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  delight,  as  that 
fair  southern  land  of  beauty  and  fragrance  burst  upon  her, 
with  the  soft,  mysterious  spell  of  moon  and  starlight  linger- 
ing over,  and  hallowing  its  loveliness.  All  the  romance  of 
her  nature  kindled  within  her,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  fair 
scene,  and  looking  up,  met  thosd  love-lit  eyes  beaming  into 
her  own,  as  he  murmured,  "  This  is  our  home,  Florence." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE     RECONCILIATION. 

"  For  Time  makes  all  but  true  love  old, 
The  burnin<;  tlioiight^i  that  then  were  told, 
Run  molten  still  in  memory's  mould, 

And  will  not  cool 
Until  the  lieart  itself  be  cold 
In  Lethe's  pool." 

Campbell. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  conceal  from  Lilian  the  real 
situation  of  Harry  Vernon. 

When  she  recovered  from  her  long,  deathlike  swoon,  she 
was  informed  by  Mary  of  the  duel ;  that  he  was  badly,  but 
not  dangerously  wounded,  and  that,  though  any  excitement 
now  was  forbidden,  in  a  few  days  she  would  be  permitted  to 
see  him. 
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Some  trifling  quarrel,  originating  in  the  excitement  of 
wine,  was  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  duel.  In  vain  Lilian 
pleaded  for  permission  to  see  and  nurse  him.  The  peremp- 
tory orders  of  the  physician  forbade  it.  All  her  wrongs 
foi'gotten,  she  sat  hour  after  hour  in  the  opposite  apartment, 
with  clasped  hands  and  eager  eyes,  watching  every  one  who 
passed  to  and  from  the  sick  room,  which  to  her  was  a  forbid- 
den paradise — for  was  not  Harry  there  ?  Mary  and  the 
physician  seemed  to  her  the  most  enviable  of  mortals,  for 
were  they  not  permitted  to  hang  over,  to  soothe  and  watch 
him  ?  Why  was  this  denied  her  ?  Occasionally,  a  groan 
from  the  sufferer   would  thrill  to  her  very  soul. 

The  first  request  of  Harry,  on  returning  to  conscious- 
ness, was  for  Lilian.  The  first  day  it  was  denied  him,  and 
in  the  feverish  paroxysms  of  pain  he  seemed  to  forget  it; 
but  as  day  after  day  it  was  repeated  with  more  and  more 
importunity,  and  as  the  doctor  marked  the  paling  cheek  of 
the  anxious  watcher  without,  he  at  length  conceded. 

On  the  fourth  day,  when  he  woke  from  a  slumber  of 
some  length  apparently  much  refreshed,  Lilian  .was  informed, 
with  many  cautions  to  be  calm,  that  she  might  see  him.  A 
moment  afterwards  she  glided  noiselessly  into  the  room,  and 
then,  instead  of,  as  was  her  first  impulse,  throwing  herself 
into  his  arms,  she  checked  herself,  and  stood  wistfully  gaz- 
ing into  the  dear  face  before  her,  the  very  sight  of  which, 
after  their  agonizing  separation,  sent  a  gush  of  mingled  feel- 
ings thrilling  through  her  soul.  His  eyes  met  and  fastened 
on  hers ;  one  glance  told  volumes  of  love,  of  sorrow,  of  for- 
giveness.    He  held  out  his  hand  beseechingly. 

"  Lilian  !  "     ■ 

"  Harry ! " 

Now  she  was  in  his  arms,  panting  and  sobbing  wildly, 
all  caution  forgotten,  her  only  sense  of  feeling,  of  existence, 
that  she  was  on  his  bosom  once  more; — those  long  weary 
hours  of  estrangement  over ;  let  her  die  now ;  yes,  let  both 
die ;  existence  was  too  blissful  to  survive  that  moment.  It 
was  useless  to  talk  of  caution — of  calmness ;  no  force  could 
tear  her  from  him.     All  must  be  explained. 

"  Oh,  Harry!  I  thought  I  was  forgotten,  deserted;  tell 
me  it  was  not  so  !  " 

"  Deserted !     Lilian,  did  you  not  write  me  you  never 
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wislied  to  see  me  .again  ?  Am  I  not  violating  your  wishes 
in  being  here  now  ?  Was  not  my  love,  my  repentance,  my 
offer  of  righting  you  rejected  ?  " 

''  What  offer,  Harry  ?     I  never  heard  of  this  before  !  " 

Now  it  was  Lilian's  turn  to  pour  forth  her  tale  of  sor- 
row ;  her  crushing  grief,  her  hoping  against  hope,  her  vain 
waiting  and  looking  for — what  never  came — assurance  of 
love  and  fidelity ;  and  then  the  terrible  certainty  which 
seemed  to  frown  upon  her,  that  all  was  indeed  over,  and  the 
darkest  side  of  the  picture  the  true  one. 

Then  it  was  that  the  conviction  of  the  falsehood  of  his 
trusted  friend,  sudden  and  vivid  as  a  lightning  flash,  broke 
upon  Harry. 

And  now  a  thousand  unprincipled  acts,  to  which  he  had 
before  been  wilfully  blind,  rushed  upon  his  memory,  and  his 
soul  recoiled  from  the  treachery  of  which  he  had  been  the 
victim.  Yes !  he  had  been  his  dupe  throughout.  Madden- 
ing thought !  The  worst  misfortunes  of  his  life  had  never, 
perhaps,  thrilled  with  a  keener  pang  of  anguish  to  the  soul 
of  the  young  man,  than  the  conviction  of  his  betrayed  and 
insulted  friendship. 

But  he  must  not  dwell  on  such  thoughts  now ;  he  was 
with  Lilian  once  more ;  all  was  explained ;  let  him  but  re- 
cover, and  all  would  be  right." 

And  his  boy  ?  he  was  at  the  home  house  with  Dame  Bur- 
ton ;  he  must  wait  awhile  before  seeing  him.  The  physician 
was  sure  that  his  present  excitement  would  prove  fatal ;  but 
in  spite  of  his  skill,  both  as  a  proph,et  and  a  leech,  Harry 
rallied,  and  grew  stronger  and  better  every  day.  Perhaps 
the  elixir  of  hope,  and  the  determined  energy  of  a  newly 
aroused  will,  had  more  to  do  than  any  thing  else  with  his 
recovery. 

Lilian  never  left  his  side.  There  he  lay,  her  own  proud, 
manly  Harry,  his  gay  nonchalance,  his  careless  independence 
all  gone ;  pale,  weak,  helpless — she  was  stronger  than  him 
now. 

In  prosperity  and  happiness  love  is  a  blessed  boon,  in 
its  holy  and  calm  purity,  to  woman ;  but  when,  in  sickness 
and  sorrow,  the  latent  energy,  the  deep  feeling,  the  bound- 
less tenderness  of  her  full  soul  is  drawn  out,  then  it  is  that 
she  realizes  fully  the  Grod-given  power  and  intensity  of  her 
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own  feelings;  then,  and  then  only,  can  m^n  wholly  discover 
the  richness  of  the  treasure  he  has  won  in  her  love. 

To  soothe  with  kindly  and  gentle  tones,  to  watch  with 
unwearied  vigilance,  to  bathe  the  fevered  brow  with  grateful 
restoratives,  to  lay  her  soft,  healthful  cheek,  to  that  of  the 
sufferer,  red  and  fevered  as  it  is,  as  if  thus  she  would  impart 
her  own  fresh,  glad  life,  to  his  languid  being ;  all  these  are 
the  most  grateful  tasks  of  a  true  woman. 

Notwithstanding  Lilian's  care,  and  his  own  efforts  to  re- 
gain strength,  Harry's  convalescence  was  somewhat  slow  and 
protracted. 

His  mother  pleaded  indisposition  as  an  excuse  for  not 
visiting  him,  but  his  father  was  often  with  him,  and  Ella 
Vernon  insisted  on  sharing  the  cares  of  the  sick  room. 
Thus  they  were  brought  in  constant  contact  with  Lilian ; 
the  past  was  explained,  and  the  foully  wronged  and  innocent 
one  stood  before  them  in  her  true  light. 

Hourly  her  pure,  lovely,  and  gentle  character  won  upon 
their  affection ;  and  when  Harry  disclosed  his  intentions 
towards  her,  it  met  with  their  full  approbation. 

Harry  thought  the  ceremony  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween himself  and  Lilian  quite  sufficient ;  in  the  eyes  of 
heaven  she  was  absolved  from  all  intentional  wrong,  and  in 
those  of  men,  the  holy  ceremony,  even  though  pronounced 
by  unrighteous  lips,  might  be  considered — with  the  consent 
of  both  parties — binding ;  but  he  had  too  much  delicacy  to 
say  so. 

It  was,  therefore,  repeated  by  "  orthodox  lips,"  and  with 
a  purer,  deeper  feeling  than  he  had  ever  before  known, 
Harry  sealed  it  on  the  lips  of  the  faithful  wife  of  years. 

The  marriage  was  strictly  private.  A  rumor  was  set 
afloat  that  young  Vernon  had  been  for  some  years  privately 
married,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  and  that 
now,  having  attained  his  majority,  the  thing  was  to  be  open- 
ly declared. 

People  commented  for  a  while  upon  "  the  romance"  and 
"  mystery  of  the  thing,"  and  dropped  it  in  the  more  exciting 
topic  of  the  elopement  of  "the  divine  St.  Julian"  with 
"la  belle  Fulton." 

The  world  of  fashion  seemed  never  to  tire  of  this  inter- 
esting theme.     Old  ladies — ^we  beg  their  pardon,  there  are 
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no  old  ladies  in  fashionable  life — ladies  past  the  first  flush 
of  their  premiere  jeunesse — in  other  words,  of  no  particu- 
lar age — met  in  coteries  to  discuss  the  absorbing  topic ;  to 
pity  "  his  poor  wife,"  and  to  declare  that  "  they  always 
knew  exactly  what  it  would  come  to  at  last."  They  never 
admired  "  the  ways  "  of  that  Florence  Fulton  from  the  first : 
with  all  the  fuss  the  men  made  around  her.  It  had  all 
turned  out  precisely  as  they  had  expected."  Oh  !  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  this  world  ! 

Youthful  damsels  privately  lingered  over  the  forbidden 
subject,  with  a  sort  of  mingled  delight  and  horror,  and 
young  men  laughed  openly,  and  swore  they  envied  St. 
Julian. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

AN    INTERVIEW    BETWEEN    TWO    OLD    FRIENDS. 

Some  few  days  after  his  marriage,  Harry  Vernon  was  startled 
and  grieved  by  the  announcement  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
mother ;  sudden  to  him,  and  to  every  one,  because,  though 
for  years  she  had  been  an  invalid,  they  had  not  expected  her 
death  as  a  near  event.  People  grow  accustomed  to  the  ill 
health  and  complaining  of  a  confirmed  invalid.  They  grow 
weary  of  sympathizing,  and  cease  to  feel  the  awe  and  alarm 
naturally  experienced  when  the  strong,  healthful,  and  bloom- 
ing are  stricken  down  before  us ;  and  when  they  die,  we  are 
as  much  taken  by  surprise  for  the  moment,  as  if  sickness 
and  suffering  had  not  for  years  given  silent  but  sure  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  death.  Too  often  the  sufferer,  as 
well  as  those  around  him — blinded  by  the  slowness  of  decay 
to  the  terrible  reality — is,  "  when  the  hour  cometh,"  un- 
prepared for  the  dread  summons.  Ella  Vernon  flew  to 
Lilian  and  her  brother  for  consolation,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  sentiments  formerly  expressed,  Harry,  at  least, 
was  well  prepared  to  give.  Grov.  Vernon  bore  the  misfor- 
tunes which  darkened  around  him,  with  serene  and  manly 
fortitude.  He  sincerely  grieved  over  the  death  of  his  wife. 
In  the  grave,  a  generous  soul  buries  all  faults ;  and  in  the 
hour  of  bereavement,  the  heart  will  cling  to  the  love  of  its 
12* 
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youth,  whatever  the  after  faults  of  the  object  of  that  love 
may  have  been ;  the  memory  of  the  "  olden  time  "  comes 
back,  the  time  when  the  golden  sunlight,  the  green  fields, 
and  gushing  streams  of  life's  young  glad  years,  were  the 
brighter,  the  fresher,  and  the  more  joy-filled  from  their  pres 
ence ;  and  the  after  years,  too,  when  many  a  grief  and  pain 
was  shared  with  them,  when  we  were  bound  to  them  by  a 
common  joy  and  a  common  sorrow.  Yes !  over  the  grave 
of  even  an  unworthy  partner,  the  life-tie  is  revered,  a,nd  its 
severing  regretted. 

Events  seemed  now  to  crowd  upon  each  other.  The 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Grov.  Vernon  being  made  pub- 
lic, the  people  bethought  themselves  of  their  tried  and  faith- 
ful servant.  An  offer  to  release  him  from  his  difficul- 
ties was  made  by  the  Legislature.  This  was  refused ; 
but  an  appointment  from  the  Pi-esident,  worthy  his  talents 
and  position,  accepted.  Some  time  elapsed,  before  neces- 
sity compelled  him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  his  office  ; 
the  interval  was  to  be  spent  in  arranging  his  affairs ;  and 
after  the  disposal  of  the  town  property,  and  a  mortgage 
on  Vernon,  which  would  enable  him  to  settle  all  present 
difficulties,  he  thought  there  would  still  be  something 
comfortable  left. 

Harry  and  Lilian  were  to  reside  at  Vernon,  f},nd  Gov. 
Vernon  and  Ella  with  them,  until  the  departure  of  the 
one,  and  marriage  of  the  other ;  which  last  event  Lieut. 
Minton  was  anxious  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  his  furlough  being  nearly  out,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
sume the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Harry  went  to  the  city  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  to  assist 
his  father  in  his  business  arrangements.  A  day  or  two 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  interrupted  in  the  tedious  and  com- 
plex operation  of  looking  over  bonds,  bills,  etc.,  in  the 
library,  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Arthur  Plumdale.  He 
advanced  with  extended  hand,  exclaiming, 

'•  My  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ?  Glad  to  see  you  out 
once  more.     Had  a  tough  time  of  it,  eh  ?  " 

The  words  died  on  his  lip,  as  he  met  the  indignant 
glance  which  his  former  dupe  fixed  upon  him,  as  he  stood 
erect,  with  folded  arms,  not  deigning  to  touch  the  out- 
stretched hand  proffered  him. 
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"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  he  faltered,  struck 
with  the  sudden  consciousness  of  guilt. 

"  It  means,  sir,  that  I  am  no  longer  your  dupe,  and  do 
not  wish  to  be  looked  on  as  a  friend,  by  one  I  consider  an 
accomplished  scoundrel !  " 

"  Ha  !  what  is  this  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Your 
proofs  ?  "  hissed  Plumdale,  trembling  between  his  catlike 
rage,  and  his  coward  fear. 

"  Proofs  ?  look  you,  Arthur  Plumdale,  I  loved,  I  trusted 
you — with  the  love  of  a  brother,  with  all  the  trust  of  my 
nature.  We  were  friends, — is  there  a  more  sacred  tie 
between  man  and  man  ?  You  betrayed  my  confidence  ;  you 
wrought  upon  my  feelings  for  you,  to  make  me  the  tool  of 
your  own  base  designs,  and  then  laughed  in  your  sleeve,  no 
doubt,  at  the  folly  of  your  victim.  You  led  me  into  every 
form  of  dissipation.  You  ministered  to  my  worst  passions, 
and  initiated  me  into  the  hellish  mysteries  of  your  accursed 
vocation, — gaming.  Your  base  machinations,  your  ingenious 
representations,  led  me  into  the  commission  of  an  act  which 
sullied  the  purity,  and  darkened  the  life,  of  one  dearer  to 
me  than  my  own  soul.  The  interposition  of  an  overruling 
Providence  arrested  me  in  my  mad  career,  and  called  me 
back  to  my  better  self,  ere  you  completed  my  ruin.  I 
awoke  from  my  weak  dream  of  confidence,  to  see  you  iu 
your  true  light,  coward  and  villain  that  you  are." 

"  Have  you  any  desire  to  repeat  the  scene  of  the  20th 
of  March?"  (the  day  of  the  duel,)  hissed  Plumdale,  with 
impotent  fury. 

"  Not  with  you.  When  I  fight,  it  must  be  with  a  man 
I  consider  my  equal,  in  point  of  courage  ;  at  least  one  whom 
I  know  possesses  some  of  the  principles  of  a  gentleman. 
Thank  your  own  worthlessness  that  you  escape  my  ven- 
geance.    I  would  not  stoop  to  trample  on  a  worm." 

All  the  Vernon  pride  and  spirit  burned  on  his  brow, 
and  blazed  in  his  flashing  eye,  as  his  curling  lip  uttered 
these  scornful  words. 

"  But  hist  i  "  he  added,  after  the  pause  of  an  instant ; 
"  Lilian  is  now  my  wife.  Dare  to  profane  her  name  by  one 
whispered  word,  and  I  will  shoot  you  down  like  a  dog ; 
your  life  shall  not  weigh  a  feather  in  the  balance  with  my 
vengeance.     Utter  her  name  lightly,  and  you  shall  no  longei 
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profane  this  earth  by  your  fair  outside,  jour  serpent  tongue, 
and  heart,  as  black  as  hell  itself.  Go,  sir  !  I  have  endured 
the  contamination  of  your  presence  long  enough." 

Arthur  Plunidale*  who  had  stood  in  crestfallen  silence 
during  this  tirade,  assuming  a  stare  of  mingled  fierceness 
and  surprise;  muttered  at  its  close  some  threat  of  vengeance 

which,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  render  unintelligible 

to  his  companion,  and  which  only  met  a  mocking  smile  in 
return — and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  lair  of  the  aroused 
lion. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

EVERY     DAY     EVENTS. 

"  Come,  Eva,  the  carriage  is  waiting.  Don't  you  want  to 
go  with  me  to  the  St.  Julian  sale  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  true,  then,  that  the  furniture  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  to-day  ?  " 

•'  Yes ;  I  heard  it  at  Stewart's  this  morning,  and  came 
directly  back  for  you.  St.  Julian  left  directions  with  his 
lawyer,  they  say,  to  wind  up  all  his  aifairs  here,  as  he  ex- 
pects to  reside  in  Italy  entirely  for  the  future." 

"  Poor  Florence  !  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  her, — 
what  her  future  fate  will  be  ?  " 

"  Can't  say,  really,  my  dear.  Don't  waste  your  sympathy 
•where  it  can  be  neither  known  or  appreciated.  The  sale  at 
Gov.  Vernon's  comes  off  to-day,  too.  Let's  look  in  there 
first,  and  then  go  to  the  other.  It  is  early  yet,  only  half 
past  twelve.     Make  haste  ona  petite  mignonne.^' 

Eva  ran  up  stairs,  and  soon  tripped  down  again,  bonneted 
and  mantled,  and  looking  fresh  and  sweet  as  a  white  tea 
rose,  in  her  simple  morning  costume. 

Mrs.  Moreton  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  with  good 
reason,  for,  by  the  recent  decease  of  cousin  John  (that  is  a 
dear  old  name ;  pity  it  is  so  common ;  for  that  reason 
Nebudhadnezzar  is  preferable),  she  found  herself  in  posses- 
sion of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  '•  just  in  time  to  stop 
an   impending   execution," — as   Mr.  Moreton  solemnly  at'- 
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firmed  in  their  closet  consultations,  when  his  wife  silenced 
him,  as  usual,  by  declaring  that  he  was  "  only  trying  to 
torture  her  weak  nerves." 

Fifty  thousand  was  left  to  Eva's  mother,  to  hold  intrust 
for  her  children  ;  too  much,  entirely,  Mrs.  Moreton  thought, 
for  a  person  who  had  no  establishment  in  the  city  to  keep 
up.  Our  worthy,  kind,  and  benevolent  readers,  are  doubt- 
less not  much  pleased  at  this  disposition  of  the  property  of 
the  defunct  grocer ;  but,  as  Mr.  Moreton  remarked,  "'tis 
the  way  of  the  world  "  to  do  such  things,  and  in  this  veri- 
table history  we  write  not  so  much  with  regard  to  the  pleas- 
antness of  fiction,  as  the  strictness  of  truth. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  the  door  of  the  stately 
mansion  of  Gov.  Vernon.  Judge  Woodward  was  there, 
and  came  out  to  assist  them  in  alighting.  A  variety  of 
heads,  covered  with  a  variety  of  hats  and  bonnets,  looked 
out  of  the  windows  to  watch  their  descent.  Little  boys 
climbed  on  the  light  and  elegant  iron  railing  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  ran  up  and  down  the  broad  marble  steps,  munch- 
ing oranges  and  nuts,  and  decorating  the  aforesaid  steps 
already  dirty,  damp,  and  slippery,  with  many  foot-tracks, 
(New  York  is  always  very  muddy,  or  very  dusty),  with  a 
miscellaneous  variety  of  nutshells  and  orange  peel ;  to  the 
infinite  danger  of  upsetting  any  one  so  unfortunate  as  to 
tread  on  them. 

"  Are  there  many  persons  here  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Moreton 
of  Judge  Woodward. 

"  Yes,  a  great  many.  I  wanted  to  attend  the  St.  Julian 
sale  to-day,  too,  but  fear  I  shall  not  get  ofi"  from  here." 

"  A  motley  assemblage  for  these  aristocratic  walls," 
whispered  Mrs.  Moreton  to  Eva,  as  they  entered  the  room 
where  the  crowd  was  principally  gathered,  and  where  the 
voice  of  the  auctioneer  could  be  heard  exclaiming,  in  his 
rapid  tones, 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  only  bid  for  this  splendid 
mirror.  Shameful  sacrifice  !  Cost  twice  that,  at  least. 
Immense  attraction,  ladies !  Look  at  yourselves,  if  you 
please.  Did  you  ever  look  as  well  in  any  mirror  before  ? 
One  fifty  !  one  fifty  !  Are  you  all  done  at  one  fifty  ?  "  then 
the  ominous  ring  of  the  hammev,  and  "  Grone  to  Mr.  Fitz 
Friske,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 
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There  is  indeed  no  place  where  a  more  motley  assemblage 
can  be  found,  than  at  a  "  sale  of  household  furniture,"  at  a 
great  man's  house — great  either  in  point  of  wealth,  fashion, 
or  distinction — in  our  northern  cities,  and  there  are  generally 
present  as  many  women  as  men. 

There  is  the  rich  parvetru  and  his  wife,  who  wish  to  furnish 
their  new  house,  and  who  think  any  thing  will  pass  current 
which  has  once  ornamented  the  apartments  of  a  member  of 
the  boft  1071.  There  is  the  mechanic's  family  too,  who  wish 
to  get  a  peep  into  high-life  ;  and  there  are  the  dear  five 
hundred  friends  of  the  unfortunates  who  are  "  compelled  to 
sell  out," — or  do  it  by  choice,  as  the  case  may  be;  then 
there  are  the  many  belonging  to  each  of  the  classes  de- 
scribed, who  come  merely  to  look,  and  stare,  and  comment, 
unmindful  of  all  that  has  been  felt  and  suffered  within  those 
walls,  once  sacred  to  the  associations  of  home.  But  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  mixed  assemblages,  "  the  aristocracy  "  get 
together  usually,  and  form  a  sort  of  clique  among  them- 
selves, separate  and  distinct  from  the  rest  of  "  the  crowd." 
As  for  me,  I  am  no  aristocrat.  If  I  had  "  all  the  blood  of 
all  the  Howards," — which,  thank  heaven,  I  have  not — I 
would  not  give  up  the  thought  of  being  one  of  the  people,  or 
cease  to  feel  every  throb  which  agitates  the  mighty  heart 
of  "  the  many,"  vibrate  with  electric  sympathy  through  my 
own.  But  we  are  digressing.  Grovernor  Vernon  looked 
calm  and  serene.  He  felt  that  he  had  the  sympathy  of  all 
good  men  in  his  losses.  Many  had  stepped  forward  with 
offers  of  friendship  and  assistance ;  in  fact,  by  all  those 
whose  sympathy  was  worth  having,  he  seemed  to  be  more 
venerated,  more  highly  esteemed  than  ever. 

Harry  was  present  also,  looking  pale  from  his  recent  con- 
finement, and  sad,  but'  self-possessed. 

"  What  in  the  world  can  Fitz  Friske  want  with  that 
mirror,  when  he  has  just  furnished  his  house  thoroughly  this 
winter  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Moreton,  to  Miss  V.  Smith,  whose  back 
was  towards  her,  but  whom  she  recognized  by  the  volu- 
minous folds  of  her  green  velvet  cloak,  and  exuberance  of 
bonnet  plumes.  Plumes  turned  her  faded  visage — dimly 
discernible  through  a  cloud  of  pearl  powder  and  corkscrew 
ringlets — towards  her  friend. 

"  Oh  !  how  are  you  ?  Don't  know  indeed  ;  bought  it  for 
his  mother,  I  believe.     Do  let's  find  out  all  about  it." 
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*'  Are  you  not  sorry  for  the  Yernons  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  just  what  one  might  have  expected  ;  they 
always  lived  above  their  income.  Harry  Vernon  such  an 
extravagant  scapegrace  too.  Government  will  be  sure  to 
provide  for  Groveruor  Vernon,  and  they  still  have  their 
country  place  left;  besides,  Ella  Vernon  is  to  be  married 
very  soon." 

"  Ah  !  who  to  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Moreton,  trembling  for 
the  reply. 

"  Why,  have  you  not  heard  ?  " 

"  No.  I  never  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gossip," 
she  was  about  to  add,  but  thinking  this  remark — addressed 
to  the  greatest  scandalmonger  of  the  day — would  be  rather 
mal-a'propos^  she  prudently  forbore. 

"  Why,  to  the  gay  naval  officer  Lieut.  Minton,  of  course," 
said  Miss  Virginia,  smiling  as  if  she  thought  she  was  com- 
municating the  most  charming  piece  of  information,  and 
watching  her  victim  at  the  same  moment,  with  the  joy  a  cat 
feels  over  the  prey  in  her  claws. 

Now  this  intelligence — anticipated  though  it  was — was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  Mrs.  Moreton ;  for  not  only  had  she 
a  real  penchant  in  that  quarter,  but  she  had  wasted  a  whole 
season  of  smiles  and  coquetries  on  the  conquest  of  the 
handsome  lieutenant,  with  the  sole  design  of  getting  him  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  her  (all  in  the  most  irreproachable  way,  of 
course,  for  her  oiferings  were  made  on  the  shrine  of  vanity, 
not  of  Eros  or  Anteros) ;  and  now  the  man  w  horn  she  had  in- 
tended to  add  to  the  list  of  the  "  unfortunate  victims  of  her 
irresistible  attractions."  her  pet  conquest,  not  only  laughed 
at  her  power,  but  was  actually  wearing  the  chains  of  another, 
and  before  the  whole  world  too. 

"  He  courted  her  when  he  thought  she  had  a  fortune," 
continued  Miss  Smith,  "  and  now  I  suppose  he  is  ashamed 
to  back  out,  and  so  is  going  to  enact  the  disinterested  lover, 
and  carry  off  his  penniless  bride,  with  no  dowry  but  her 
beauty." 

"  Romantic  cavalier  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Moreton,  no  trace  of 
the  thoughts  which  passed  like  lightning  through  her  mind, 
perceptible  on  her  smooth  brow,  or  in  her  gay  laugh.  Even 
Miss  Smith's  penetration  was  at  fault ;  and  disappointed  that 
she  had  not  succeeded  in  inflicting  pain,  she  resolved  to  turn 
her  .attacks  in  another  quarter. 
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"  Do  let's  go  and  find  out  why  Fitz  Friske  is  buying  all 
that  furniture.  There's  something  in  the  wind,  you  may  be 
sure." 

Judge  Woodward  was  beside  Eva. 

"  If  you  see  any  thing  you  like  particularly,  let  me 
know,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  have  bought  several 
things,  to  save  thorn  from  being  sacrificed.  They  will  do 
very  well  for  our  establishment,"  and  he  smiled,  calling  a 
vivid  blush  to  her  cheek  as  he  did  so.  "I  prefer  consult- 
ing your  taste,  of  course.  Take  my  arm,  and  let  us  look 
around." 

"  /  promessi  sposi,''''  sneered  the  old  dowager  we  met  at 
Mrs.  Moreton's  fatal  ball,  as  Judge  Woodward  and  Eva 
passed,  to  one  of  her  spinster  daughters.  "  The  idea  of  a 
man  of  Judge  Woodward's  age,  making  himself  such  a  fool 
as  to  marry  a  silly  little  chit  like  Eva  Moreton." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  mother,"  snapped  her  dutiful 
daughter.  "  They'll  hear  you.  It's  no  business  of  yours. 
You  are  always  talking  about  people,  and  I  believe  that  is 
the  reason  you  can't  marry  ofi"  your  own  daughters.  It  is  a 
judgment  on  you." 

Mrs.  Moreton  and  Miss  Smith  passed  into  the  room 
which  had  been  Ella  Vernon's  chamber,  where  they  came, 
to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the  last  named,  full  upon  old 
Mrs.  O'Friske,  arrayed  in  her  usual  tawdry  style.  She  was 
trying  the  rocking-chair,  examining  the  lounge  covers,  and 
poking  her  hand  into  the  feather-bed  and  mattress. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  madam  ?  "  said  Miss  Smith 
cordially.  "  You  seem, — or  your  son  rather,  seems  to  bo 
making  extensive  purchases  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  it's  me  he's  buying  for.  Y"ou  see,  honey,  I  find 
it's  not  exactly  the  thing — that  is,  I  don't  think  it  will  do 
for  all  of  us  to  live  together.  And  sure,  we're  plenty  able 
to  keep  up  a  separate  establishment,  as  my  daughter  Grusta- 
vus  calls  it ;  and  why  shouldn't  we  ?  I  can  get  a  nice 
'  housekeeper,  or  companion,  I  believe  they  are  called  among 
the  tong ;  and  the  children,  which  I  suppose  in  the  course 
of  time,  they'll  have,  can  stay  between  the  two  places.  I 
shall  feel  independent  then ;  and  besides,  as  Gustavus  would 
say,  it  will  add  to  our  grandeur — the  two  places." 

"  Exactly,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  the  complaisant, 
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virgin,  casting  a  sly  glance  at  Mrs.  Moreton,  who  walked  to 
the  window  to  conceal  her  laughter. 

"  It  is  very  lucky  for  you  that  this  sale  happens  just 
now." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  it  saves  me  the  trouble  of  runnjng  from  pil- 
lar to  post  in  search  of  things;  but  the  saints  presarve  us, 
they  sell  dreadful  dear.  !But,  to  be  sure,  it's  something  to 
have  furniture  that  once  belonged  to  the  Yernons. 

"  They  have  been  great  dashers,  eh  ?  Pathrick — I 
always  call  my  son  Pathrick,  though,  somehow  or  other,  he 
seems  to  hate  it;  Pathrick  in  company,  and  Pat  for  com- 
mon, when  there's  nobody  by, —  well,  as  I  was  saying, 
Pathrick  didn't  want  me  to  come  here  this  mornin' ;  but 
sais  I,  Pathrick  0 'Frisk e — or  Fitz  Friske,  I  should  say — I 
will  go ;  for  sais  I,  you'll  go,  and  give  any  price,  when  I'll 
be  on  the  lookout  for  a  bargain.  You  see,  Pathrick  niver 
had  to  a  day's  work  in  his  life  ;  and  thim  as  don't  know  how 
money  comes,  don't  care  how  it  goes  ginerally.  So  I  came, 
though  Gustavus  wouldn't,  and  made  believe  she  had  a  head- 
ache ;  but  I'll  bet  she's  round  at  that  other  sale  now;  for 
she's  mortal  fond  of  every  place  where  there  can  be  plenty 
of  money  spent,  and  none  made." 

Mrs.  0 'Friske  paused  for  breath,  delighted  at  having 
found  an  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  this  lengthened 
tirade,  and  to  so  fashionable  and  appreciative  an  auditor. 

Mrs.  Moreton  glanced  at  her  watch. 

"  I  am  going  round  to  the  St.  Julian  sale  now,"  she  said 
to  Miss  Smith,  "  and  should  be  happy  to  have  you  take  a 
seat  in  the  carriage  with  me." 

"  With  pleasure !  Let's  ask  lier,  too,"  she  added  sotto 
voce,  as  Mrs.  O'Friske's  back  was  turned  for  a  moment ;  "  it 
will  be  such  good  sport." 

Mrs.  Moreton  graciously  complied.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  both,  Mrs.  O'Friske  declined  the  honor,  adding, 

"  I  don't  want  nothin'  to  darken  my  doors  as  iver  be- 
longed to  no  sich  man  as  that  St.  Julian.  (The  Lord 
presarve  us,  when  people  git  to  callin'  sich  men  as  him 
saints  !  It's  a  burnin'  disgrace  to  the  holy  Catholic  religion, 
it  is.)  A  villain.  I  pity  that  poor  girl  he  run  off  with. 
She  was  a  real  lady,  bred  and  born.  I  seed  it  in  her, 
though  I  didn't  know  her  much.     Any  body  could  tell  she 
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was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it?  my  Pathrick  courted  her,  and  she  wouldn't  have 
him.  It  is  a  fact ;  and  just  to  see  what's  become  of  her 
now.  Well,  there's  no  tellin'  what  married  men  can  do, 
when  they  do  turn  out  to  be  devils — savin'  your  presence, 
ladies ;  they  know  a  woman's  nature  so  well,  you  see,  they 
know  exactly  where  to  take  'em." 

These  confidential  communications  were  interrupted  at 
this  juncture,  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Fitz  Frisko.  He 
started,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  come  in  contact  with  red-hot 
iron,  when  he  found  the  two  ladies  in  close  confabulation 
with  his  mother  ;  but  they  passed  out  at  the  same  moment, 
and  after  finding  Eva,  drove  to  Waverley  Place. 

"  To  what  base  uses  may  we  come  at  last,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Moreton  during  the  drive.  "  The  idea  of  old  Mrs. 
O'Friske  in  Ella  Vernon's  sanctum;  the  adornments  of  the 
temple  dedicated  to  this  fair  goddess  " — a  scarcely  percepti- 
ble sneer — "  desecrated  to  the  use  of  that  horrid  old  woman." 

"  Ella  carried  away  every  thing  that  she  prized  particu- 
larly," said  the  matter-of-fact  Eva. 

"  Oh  !  the  Vernon  pride  will  have  to  come  down  at  last," 
responded  Miss  Smith  to  Mrs.  Moreton's  remark. 

"  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  seen  the  heroine  of  that 
rowdy  Hal's  romantic  love  scrape,  the  now  confessed  Mrs. 
Harry  Vernon  ?  The  idea  !  the  daughter  of  old  Stanley, 
the  overseer." 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  said  Eva,  with  spirit.  "  I  called 
with  Judge  Woodward  on  her  and  Ella,  when  they  were  in 
town  the  other  day.  She  is  the  sweetest,  loveliest  creature, 
I  ever  saw ;  perfectly  graceful  and  refined.  I  have  always 
heard  her  father  was  a  gentleman,  though  he  was  poor. 
Poverty  is  no  more  a  proof  of  plebeianism,  than  wealth  is  a 
badge  of  aristocracy.  If  the  Vernons  have  pride,  it  is 
the  right  sort.  They  have  neither  the  arrogance,  nor  the 
superciliousness,  to  insult  and  trample  on  the  helpless." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  warm  in  the  defence  of  your  friends," 
said  Mrs.  Moreton,  seeing  that  Miss  Smith  looked  discom- 
fited, "  Miss  Virginia  meant  nothing,  I  am  sure.  But 
here  we  are  in  Waverley  Place." 
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CHAPTEK  LVIIL 

THE     DESERTED     SHRINES. 

There  was  as  great  a  crowd  in  the  former  home  of  Claude 
St.  Julian,  as  at  Gov.  Vernon's,  but  not  so  varied  in  char- 
acter. 

Claude  was  an  accomplished  connoisseur  in  all  articles  of 
vertu.  A  few  came,  doubtless,  to  select  some  gem  from  his 
collection  of  paintings  or  statuary,  which,  though  small,  was 
very  fine ;  but  the  many  were  impelled  hither  solely  by 
curiosity.  'Tis  astonishing,  the  celebrity — or  shall  we  say 
notoriety  ? — an  act  which  every  body  condemns,  sometimes 
gives  a  man. 

Since  his  last  exploit — unrivalled  since  the  days  of 
Helen — the  name  of  him  who  was  before  the  leading  star 
of  the  ton,  whom  women  adored  and  men  imitated,  seemed 
invested  with  tenfold  interest.  The  merest  anecdote  relat- 
ing to  him  was  listened  to  with  absorbing  eagerness.  In- 
deed, had  any  enterprising  Yankee,  with  a  little  native 
genius  to  back  him,  brought  out  about  this  time  a  book  en- 
titled, "  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  the  celebrated  C.  St.  J ," 

we  doubt  if  it  would  not  have  proved  a  greater  speculation 
than  Barnum's  autobiography. 

So  all  the  world  of  upper-tendom  rushed  to  the  open 
portals  of  the  former  retreat  of  the  invincible  St.  Julian. 
Was  it  not  a  treat  to  walk  about  quite  at  one's  ease,  exam- 
ine the  statuary,  criticise  (most  learnedly,  of  course)  the 
paintings ;  penetrate  even  into  his  dressing-room,  or  sanc- 
tum rather,  where  he  had  "  dreamed  away  uncounted  hours;  " 
where  he  had  read  and  thought ;  where  he  had  performed 
the  wonderful  operation  of  making  the  exquisite  toilet, 
which  had  thrown  every  observant  dandy  into  fits  of  agoniz- 
ing envy.  Here,  too,  he  had  doubtless  penned  many  a 
billet-doux  to  "  la  chere  Florence."  Glorious  reminis- 
cences !  So  thought  the  mustachioed  exquisites,  who 
lounged  through  the  rooms.  So,  too,  thought  the  young 
ladies,  and  their  prudent  chaperones.  Somebody  picked  up 
a  book,  a  volume  of  poetry,  marked  in  many  places,  and  in 
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one  place  the  name  of  "Florence"  written;  but — greatest 
prize  of  all ! — some  one  stumbled  in  a  remote  corner  on  a 
note  to  her  — actually  a  note  !  hastily  written,  half-finished, 
and  partly  torn.  A  group  of  young  men  gathered  around 
the  lucky  finder,  and  for  the  time  being  he  was  quite  a  hero. 

Thus  is  the  lustre  of  greatness  reflected  on  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  it  ! ! 

The  next  day,  the  fragmentary  note,  with  comments 
thereon,  occupied  a  whole  column  in  the  public  prints. 

There,  too,  was  his  wife's  chamber,  where  his  child  died, 
and  where  Marion  had  spent  many  a  lone,  sad  hour.  But 
what  was  that  to  the  crowd  ? 

To  them,  that  room — temple  of  love  and  sorrow,  except 
for  its  association  with  the  star  which  had  once  illumined  its 
darkness — was  but  an  empty,  cheerless  apartment,  the  walls 
looking  cold  and  damp,  and  every  thing  wearing  an  air  of 
deserted  loneliness. 

Every  thing  sold  at  the  highest  prices.  One  young  man 
bought  every  article  in  the  dressing-room — we  suppose  to  fit 
up  another  exactly  like  it,  cherishing,  no  doubt,  some  vis- 
ionary idea,  that  this  might  conduce  in  some  degree  towards 
rendering  him  "  an  irresistible." 

Mr.  Moreton  bought  most  of  the  paintings.  Mrs.  More- 
ton  bought  the  sleeping  Cupid. 

"  It  will  remind  me  of  that  dear  St.  Julian,"  she  whis- 
pered to  Eva,  "  who,  say  what  you  will  of  him,  was  certainly 
the  handsomest,  most  fascinating  creature  on  earth.  Do  you 
know,  Eva,  that  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  been  think- 
ing continually  of  Florence  ?  It  seems  to  me  I  should  like 
so  much  to  go  through  her  rooms,  and  recall  her  to  memory 
now ; — and,  by  the  way,  you  know  she  had  a  beautiful  and 
very  rare  collection  of  flowers ;  no  doubt  the  old  miser,  her 
uncle,  would  like  to  dispose  of  them.  Let's  go  around  there 
and  see.     I'll  pretend  to  have  heard  some  such  report." 

Eva  demurred,  but  was  overruled.  Miss  V.  Smith  was 
too  much  engaged  with  Mrs.  Fitz  Friske, — to  whose  infinite 
horror,  and  her  own  enjoyment,  she  was  relating  the  meet- 
ing with  her  mother-in-law,  having  been  made  cognizant  of 
all  her  affairs,  etc. — to  leave;  and  Mrs.  Moreton  and  Eva 
drove  alone  to  Mr.  Fulton's,  not  very  sorry,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  to  get  rid  of  the  vampire. 
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Mrs.  Moreton  told  the  servant  who  appeared  at  Mr.  Ful- 
ton's door,  that  she  was  very  anxious  to  procure  some  of  the 
flowers  for  her  conservatory,  and  thought  perhaps  Mr.  Ful- 
ton might  not  object  to  disposing  of  them. 

He  "  did  not  know;  Mr.  Fulton  was  not  in;  he  would 
ask  Mrs.  Sharp." 

In  a  few  moments  the  housekeeper  appeared.  She  "  did 
not  know  either;   had  never  heard  her  master  say." 

"  But  he  could  not  object  to  our  looking  at  them,"  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Moreton.  She  "  supposed  not ;  they  would 
please  to  alight." 

She  looked  at  them  as  if  she  divined  the  object  of  their 
visit,  but  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  gratifying  it ;  a  cold 
sardonic  expression,  half  of  triumph,  curling  her  thin,  pale 
lips,  and  gleaming  in  her  cold  blue  eyes,  as  she  threw  open 
the  door  which  led  to  the  hot-house,  through  the  former 
apartments  of  Florence. 

"  Every  thing  is  just  as  she  left  it — poor  Mr.  Fulton's 
ungrateful  niece,"  she  said,  as  she  observed  the  ladies  look 
around  with  curiosity  and  interest.  "  Not  even  a  duster  has 
touched  a  thing." 

There  they  were  in  that  old,  familiar  spot,  her  boudoir, 
redolent  of  a  thousand  associations  of  the  past,  breathing  so 
much,  yet  so  coldly  and  silently,  of  the  departed  one. 

There  was  her  harp ;  but  where  the  fairy  fingers  wont  to 
call  forth  such  wild,  sweet  notes  ?  the  flowers  faded  in  their 
vases,  as  if  mourning  the  neglect  of  her  who  was  wont  to 
tend  them ;  the  favorite  canary,  looking  neglected  and  de- 
serted, and  breathing  its  song  with  a  low,  melancholy  chirp ; 
the  empty  fauteuil — where  was  the  magnificent  form  which 
had  once  reposed  on  its  yielding  softness  ? 

Far  different  were  the  thoughts  of  the  two  ladies  as  they 
looked  around. 

Mrs.  Moreton  thought  of  the  presiding  goddess  of  this 
temple  of  the  graces,  as  a  star  who  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  the  firmament  of  Fashion,  never  again  to  ap- 
pear there.  Who  among  the  present  constellations  could 
fill  the  place  of  that  bright,  erratic  orb  ? 

Eva  thought  of  the  young  girl  she  had  loved ;  whose 
lip  had  often  pressed  hers  with  maidenly  affection,  and 
whose  eyes  had  so  often  met  her  own,  beaming  with  gentle- 
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ness  and  kindness  ;  and  now  she  was  gone  for  ever  ;  and  to 
what  a  fate  !  and  Eva  shuddered,  as  a  cold  sickening  melan- 
choly cref)t  over  her  heart. 

Eva  was  infinitely  relieved,  when  Mrs.  Moreton,  after 
looking  through  the  conservatory,  and  naming  the  flowers 
she  would  like  to  purchase  (which,  by  the  way,  were  sent 
her  next  day,  accompanied  by  a  note  from  "  the  old  miser," 
requesting  her  acceptance  of  them),  glanced  at  her  watch, 
and  turned  to  depart. 

"  Home  ! "  said  she,  as  she  threw  herself  back  in  the 
carriage,  to  the  obsequious  footman  in  splendid  livery,  who 
stood  awaiting  her  orders.  "  It  is  five  o'clock,"  she  added 
to  Eva,  "  and  we  shall  scarcely  have  time  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. I  invited  your  fiance  ma  chere  Eva,  and  Virginia 
Smith  invited  herself  Heigho  !  after  to-day's  fatigue,  I 
shall  not  be  fit  for  the  opera  to-night." 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE     MIDNIGHT     CULPRIT. 

"Sin  plucks  on  sin." — Shaks. 

It  was  the  evening  after  the  stormy  interview  between 
Harry  Vernon  and  Arthur  Plumdale,  that  the  latter  sat 
lolling  back  in  the  luxurious  ease  of  a  purple  velvet  fauteuil 
in  the  back  parlor  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fitz  Friske.  A  bright, 
cheery  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  and  a  splendid  chandelier 
threw  its  beams  on  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  the  richly- 
furnished  and  spacious  apartment. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Fitz  Friske  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  in  the  graceful  demi-toilette  becoming  a  quiet  evening 
at  home,  trifling  with  a  purse  she  was  netting.  She  seldom 
spoke,  and  her  pale,  though  fine  face,  wore  an  expression  of 
naive  indiff'erence,  which  would  have  thrown  a  fresh  aspirant 
after  "fashionable  repose  of  manner"  into  the  keenest  pangs 
of  envy. 

Lettie  was  trying  a  new  opera  air  on  the  piano.  The 
voluminous  proportions  of  old  Mrs.  0 'Friske,  were  spread 
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out  as  close  in  front  of  the  fire  as  she  could  possibly  get; 
her  feet  propped  on  the  fender ;  her  face  all  in  a  glow ;  her 
ejj^es  resting  complacently  on  the  broad,  fat  hands,  loaded 
with  enormous  rings,  which  were  crossed  in  approved  style 
on  her  lap.  On  this  occasion,  bright  scarlet,  instead  of  yel- 
low streamers,  floated  from  her  mast-head,  forming  an  odious 
contrast  to  a  dress  of  rose-colored  de  laine,  becoming  the 
fairest,  freshest  specimen  of  juvenile  loveliness. 

Mrs.  Plumdale  was  present  also,  spending  the  evening 
with  her  daughter — her  custom  whenever  the  latter  was  at 
home.  In  fact,  Mr.  Fitz  Friske  had  already  begun  to  find, 
that  marrying  into  a  fashionable  family  was  not  always  the 
grand  desideratum  of  existence,  and  that,  instead  jof  confin- 
ing his  matrimonial  alliance  to  Gussy,  he  had,  in  common 
parlance,  "married  the  whole  family."  There  was  an  air 
of  faded  gentility  perceptible  about  Mrs.  Plumdale,  as  she 
sat  regarding  Mrs.  O'Friske  with  that  patronizing  conde- 
scension, which  a  poor  patrician  may  be  supposed  to  feel 
towards  a  rich  parvenu.,  whom  they  choose  to  honor  by  using 
their  wealth  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Fitz  Friske  had  gone  to  a  corporation  meeting,  or 
something  of  the  sort — one  of  those  bores  with  which  men 
of  wealth  are  always  afflicted,  no  matter  what  their  mental 
^capacity  for  the  thing  may  be. 

His  marriage  had  proved  of  some  advantage  to  him. 
The  fact  of  his  being  settled  in  life,  added  to  his  impor- 
tance in  many  points  of  view ;  and  Mr.  Fitz  Friske  began  to 
consider  himself  quite  a  public  character,  and  talked  largely 
of  "  our  agricultural  and  commercial  interests,"  "  the  cor- 
ruption of  Government  ofiicials,"  etc. — terms  of  which  he 
understood  about  as  much,  as  a  great  many  others  who  dis- 
cuss them. 

"  Why  are  you  not  at  the  theatre  to-night,  Gus  ?"  asked 
Arthur  Plumdale.  "  It  is  the  last  night  of  Forrest's  en- 
gagement. As  for  me,  even  the  opera  has  become  a  perfect 
bore." 

"  Mr.  Fitz  Friske  had  an  engagement,  and  I  cared  very 
little  about  it.  Lettie  wished  to  go,  but  she  had  no  one 
to  attend  her." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  people  are  run  mad  about  theatre  play- 
ers," interposed  the  dowager  O'Friske;  "  and  every  furriner 
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that  comes  here,  with  a  bray  like  a  jackass,  and  a  lingo  as 
no  Christian  body  can't  understand,  runs  oflf  with  more 
money  in  one  night,  than  half  a  dozen  good  honest  men 
could  make  in  a  year  at  hard  work.     I  niver  did  approve  of 

no  sich  doin's  mysilf."  c  .-l     a  f. 

<'My  dear  lady  have  you  no  appreciation  ot  the  lin6 
arts— music,  poetry,  et  cetera?"  blandly  inquired  Mr.  Plum- 
dale,  with  a  sly  glance  at  his  mother        /       .,        ,..,■. 

"I  knows  nothin'  about  your  fine  harts,"  replied  the 
lady  addressed  in  great  wrath;  "and  what's  more,  I  niver 
want  to  know,  if  fine  harts  means  running  to  see  a  passel  ot 
nasty  show-people,  that  do  nothin'  but  fiddle  and  fool  all 
nicrht,  enticin'  poor  souls  to  everlastin'  rum.  I  used  to  be 
fond  of  the  circis  mysilf  when  I  was  a  girl,  but  I  have  long 
since  seed  the  folly  of  it."  -^  x      4.       +t,^ 

Gussy  looked  entreatingly  at  Arthur,  as  if  to  stop  the 

argument.  ,„  ,,     ,  t   j     u  , 

He  yawned  in  reply,  and  said,  "  Well— hum,  as  I  don  t  i 
feel  very  well,  Gus,  I  think  I'll  spend  the  night  with  you. 
What  time  will  Fitz  Friske  be  in  ?  " 

"  Not  until  very  late,  if  at  all.  He  said  he  might  sleep 
out,  as  he  would  be  detained  down  town  late,  and  told  me, 
if  he  didn't  return  by  twelve,  not  to  expect  him.''    _ 

"  Ah  !  well,  I  shall  not  sit  up  for  him  then.  It  is  eleven 
now  "  glancing  at  his  watch.     Gussy  rung  for  candles. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Arthur  Plumdale  was  seated 
by  the  fire  in  the  comfortable  chamber  which  had  been  as- 
signed him ;  his  face  wearing  a  totally  diff-erent  expression 
from  the  gay  and  careless  look  assumed  in  the  drawing- 


room. 


Gussy  feathered  her  nest  well  when  she  took  in  this 
rich  fool,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  glanced  around  the 
room;  the  closely  drawn  curtains  of  snowy  muslm,  the 
bri<^ht  fire,  the  warm,  rich  carpet,  and  the  completeness  ot 
airthe  arrangements,  realizing  his  every  idea  of  comfort. 
"  I  wonder  what  is  to  become  of  her  poor  devil  of  a  brother. 
One  thing  is  certain.  New   York   is  not  the  place  for   me 

now      The  forgery  of  Fitz  Friske's  name  on  the bank 

must  be  discovered  soon ;  and  ere  it  is,  I  must  be  far  away 
from  the  clutches  of  these  cursed  police  officers,  ibank 
God  !  I  have  some  funds  left  yet— though  not  what  I  want, 
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by  a   d sight.     Thought   I   could  borrow  from   Hal 

Vernon, — went  with  that  intention  this  morning — what  did 
I  get  for  my  pains  ?  Curse  him  !  Oh  !  if  I  could  but 
meet  him  some  dark  night,  and  murder  him,  before  he  knew 
who  struck  the  blow,  and  then  hiss  into  his  ear,  as  he  was 
in  his  last  gasp,  '  Your  old  friend  Plum.'" — He  paused  for 
a  moment,  as  if  his  mind  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  fiendish 
picture  thus  conjured  up,  and  then  he  went  on  muttering  to 
himself:  "  And  that  girl  Georgina,  what  will  she  do,  when 
she  finds  I  have  cleared  out  ?  Play  the  fool,  and  fret  her- 
self into  her  grave,  perhaps,  after  a  man  that  doesn't  care 
that"  (snapping  his  fingers),  ''for  her  existence.  I  do  believe 
if  she  knew  I  was  a  swindler,  a  murderer,  and  every  thing 
else  that  was  mean,  she  would  follow  me  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  if  I  would  but  say  the  word.  Well,  if  a  woman  will 
make  such  a  fool  of  herself,  it's  no  fault  of  mine.  Curse  the 
affair !  I  have  tired  of  her  long  since,  with  her  whining 
and  puling, — and  so  away  with  all  thoughts  of  it.  But  the 
money — I  haven't  half  what  I  want..  Why  can't  Gussy 
give  it  me  ?  She  '  has  made  too  many  demands  on  her 
husband's  purse  and  kindness  already,"  mimicking  her  tone. 
"  By  heavens  !  she  shall  repent  her  refusal.  I  was  in  her 
dressing-room  to-day,  and  saw  her  handling  diamonds  as 
carelessly  as  if  they  had  been  pebbles.  My  fingers  itched 
to  clutch  them.  What  right  has  she  to  the  plucking  of  this 
pigeon  more  than  I  ?  It  is  all  chance  and  luck,  after  all. 
'  An  overruling  Providence,'  pshaw  !     I  wonder  if  it  will  do 

to "  the  words  died   on  his  lip.     He    bent  over,   his 

elbows  on  his  knees,  his  face  resting  between  his  hands ; 
and  gazed  into  the  fire,  as  if  there  he  expected  to  read  the 
answer  to  his  half  uttered  question.  The  clock  chimed 
twelve ;  then  one  ;  and  the  last  sounds  had  died  away  in  the 
house,  and  all  was  still.  He  had  listened  intently  for  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  street  door,  but  no  such  sound 
was  heard.  Every  thing  betokened  repose.  He  rose  at 
last,  and  drawing  what  seemed  to  be  a  bunch  of  trunk  or 
bureau  keys,  and  a  small  steel  instrument,  in  form  not  un- 
like a  chisel,  from  his  pocket,  he  surveyed  them  by  the 
light  of  the  candle. 

"  If  none  of  these  dozen  keys  fit,  then  this  instfument 
•will  serve  my  purpose.     Oh  !  for  a  dark  lantern :  but  she  is 
13 
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asleep,  I  guess,  and  I  will  make  no  noise.     Asleep  or  awake 
I  must  go.     Pride  will  stop  her  mouth  if  she  detects  me." 

He    stole  down   the  staircase  noiselessly,    shading    the 
light  with  his  hand.     His  sister's   dressing-room  had  two 
doors,  one  communicating  with  her  chamber,  the  other  with 
another  room,  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  dressing-room  at 
will,  from  either  apartment.     It  was  through  this   second, 
and  unoccupied  room,  that  Arthur   Plumdale  crept  noise- 
lessly.    He  laid  his  hand  on  the  bolt  of  the  dressing-room 
door ;  it  turned  with  a  slight  noise.     Then  it  was   that  he 
shrunk  back ;  the  attempt  was  so  rash .  Gussy  must  almost  ; 
inevitably  detect  it.     It  was  but  for  a  moment.     "  Pshaw!" 
he  muttered,  "  I  will  go  on  ; — '  nothing  venture,    nothing 
have.'  "     He  opened  the  door  and  went  in,  still  shading  the  ' 
light.     The  door  leading  into  his  sister's  room  was  slightly.,  ; 
very  slightly,  ajar ;  he  durst  not  bolt  it  for  fear  of  awaken-  ' 
ing  her.     He  went  deliberately  to  the  bureau,  and  tried  the 
drawer  where  he  had  seen  her  in   the  morning  deposit  her  j 
casket   of  jewels.      Fortunately  for  him,  it  was   not  even  : 
locked.     He    opened  it ;    in  another  instant  clutched  the 
casket,  and  turned  to   leave  the  room,  congratulating  him-  i 
self  on  the  ease  and  success  with  which  he  had  accomplished 
the  robbery,  when  his  startled  eyes  fell  on  the  form  of  his 
sister.     She  was  standing  holding  the   bolt  of  the   door  in  . 
her  hand,  white  as  the  nightrobe  she  wore,  her  eyes  fixed  i 
with  a  terrified  gaze  on  the  midnight  culprit.  i 

"  My  God  !  brother — Arthur,  what  are  you  doing?  "  she  ; 
gasped  as  soon  as  she  found  breath  to  articulate..  • 

"  You  see  to  what  your  refusal  of  this  morning  has ! 
driven  me,"  he  replied  coldly,  and  with  assumed  sangfroid,  i 

"  0  God!  that  I  should  live  to  see  my  brother  a — a "  [ 

"  Robber,  why  don't  you  say  ?    Don't  be  mealy-mouthed,  j 
Better  say  you  pity  the  poverty  which  has  reduced  him  to  I 
this  extremity.      You  begrudge  me  the  jewels  doubtless,"  i 
he  added  bitterly;  "take  them."     And  he   extended   the 
casket. 

*'  No,  oh!  no,"  she  said  recoiling,  "  keep  them,  I  could 
never  bear  to  wear  them  again." 

"  Now,  Gussy,  what  is  the  use  of  these  mock  heroics  ?( 
You  know  how  I  have  to  struggle  through  life.  You  have 
caught  me  in  the  commisaion  of  rather  an  awkward  act,  I 
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confess,  but  for  your  own  sake — not  that  you  care  a  damn 
for  me — you  will  not  expose  me,  and  who  will  be  the  wiser  ? 
Why  then  these  sentimental  airs  ?  There  is  no  one  by  to 
see  them  but  me,  and  I  despise  them.  Go  to  bed,  you  will 
catch  cold.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  jewels,  and 
hope  when  next  we  meet,  you  will  have  forgotten  all  about 
the  affair." 

"  When  next  we  meet,"  he  little  thought,  they  would 
only  meet  again  before  the  bar  of  an  avenging  God.  He 
bowed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  with  mock  ceremony 
— though  the  baleful  light  which  gleamed  in  his  catlike  eyes 
belied  his  seeming  coolness — and  left  the  room,  and  the 
house.  His  sister  turned  to  her  own  room,  to  sink  down, 
and  weep  with  bitter  shame  over  the  torturing  scene  she  had 
just  gone  through. 

How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  those  who,  themselves  of 
naturally  high,  pure  feelings,  are  doomed  every  day  to  see 
some  new  instance  of  heartless  depravity  in  those  around 
them,  those  perchance  who  should  be  nearest  and  dearest. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Gussy  Plumdale ;  such  it  had  always 
been  her  lot  to  endure ;  and  though  corrupted  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  fatal  influence  of  association  and  example,  the 
angel  in  her  nature  was  not  altogether  lost,  and  she  wept 
with  the  keenest  pangs  of  shame  and  mortification,  over  this 
last  instance  of  the  total  debasement  of  her  only  brother. 
Splendid  as  was  her  lot  in  some  respects,  it  was  one  of  bitter 
and  painful  trial.  It  was  long  ere  she  again  heard  of  her 
brother ;  when  she  did,  he  was  figuring  in  a  Southern  city, 
far  from  the  scene  of  his  crime,  under  an  assumed  name,  a 
dandy  of  the  first  water,  the  leading  exquisite  of  the  ton ; 
his  betrayed  and  deserted  victim — over  whose  fond  weak  love, 
and  heartless  betrayal,  we  have  not  had  time,  or  space,  to 
linger — having  sunk  meanwhile  into  an  early  and  dishonored 
grave.  Of  his  ultimate  fate,  his  sister  knew  not  till  long 
afterwards. 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

THE    DIVORCE    CASE. 

And  this  is  what  thy  vows  are  worth, 
Thy  holiest,  deepest  vows,  oh  earth  ! 

In  due  time,  as  was  confidently  expected  by  her  husband, 
Mrs.  St.  Julian's  appeal  for  a  divorce  was  laid  before  the 
Legislature.  A.S  may  be  readily  imagined,  the  feelings  of 
the  moral  and  influential  portion  of  the  community  were 
strongly  with  the  wife,  and  against  the  fugitives ;  so  that  it 
was  generally  thought  the  bill  would  be  passed  immediately, 
— granting  the  divorce,  but  prohibiting  a  second  marriage  on 
the  part  of  St.  Julian. 

A  small  minority  were  against  the  latter  clause, — ^pitying 
perhaps  the  fate  of  the  well  known,  brilliant,  and  beautiful 
woman,  whose  destiny  was  involved  in  the  decrees  of  the  tri- 
bunal— and  a  stormy  debate  was  the  consequence.  But  it  re- 
quired the  intervention  of  such  men  as  Grov.  Vernon  and 
Judge  Woodward — who,  besides  their  strong  general  influ- 
ence, had  connections  and  warm  personal  supporters  in  both 
houses — brought  to  bear  upon  it  to  the  utmost,  to  free  St. 
Julian  from  his  former  shackles,  with  the  liberty  of  assuming 
the  same  under  other  circumstances.  While  he  looked  with 
the  deepest  indignation  upon  the  conduct  of  the  latter  in  the 
afikir,  Judge  Woodward  had  not  so  far  forgotten  his  former 
feelings  towards  Florence,  and  the  high  opinion  he  once  en- 
tertained for  her,  as  not  to  pity  her  he  believed  his  victim, 
in  due  proportion. 

But  before  acting  on  these  feelings,  it  was  necessary  to 
discover  whether  St.  Julian,  even  were  it  in  his  power,  would 
repair  the  wrong  he  had  done  her,  and  remove  the  dark 
shadow  with  which  he  had  clouded  her  fair  fame. 

Procuring  his  address  from  his  lawyer,  he  wrote  to  him, 
requesting,  before  taking  any  steps  towards  procuring  his  en- 
tire freedom  from  his  marital  obligations,  some  pledge  that 
if  successful  in  doing  so,  it  would  be  followed  by  reparation 
of  the  wrongs  of  Florence. 

In  return  he  received  an  answer  from  Claude,  declaring 
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^at  it  was  his  sincerest  wish  to  unite  himself  "  to  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  loved  "  (these  were  his  very  words),  by 
legal  ties,  and  declaring  that  he  awaited  but  the  fiat  which 
would  place  it  in  his  power  to  do  so.  With  this  pledge  in 
his  possession,  the  judge  scrupled  not  to  act.  He  was  ably 
seconded,  as  we  have  before  stated,  by  Gov.  Vernon  and  other 
influential  men.  The  tide  of  popular  feeling  was  struggled 
against  with  sufficient  success  to  procure  the  desired  decision. 
In  due  time  the  report  was  forwarded  to  Italy,  and  im- 
mediately upon  its  reception,  Claude  St.  Julian  and  Florence 
Fulton  were  married. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


THE    HOME    IN    ITALY. 


Five  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  period  when  we  last  met 
Claude  and  Florence,  on  the  deck  of  the  ocean  steamer. 
It  was  in  Rome  that  Claude  and  his  beautiful  and  romantic 
bride,  fixed  their  residence. 

He  purchased  an  enchanting  villa — a  very  model  of 
architectural  art  and  beauty — situated  on  one  of  the  emi- 
nences skirting  the  seven-hilled  city,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  its  most  picturesque  and  classic  portions.  They 
preferred  Rome  not  only  for  the  attractions  it  possessed  in 
itself,  but  because  there  was  no  place  in  Italy  where  they 
could  so  frequently  hear  from  their  native  land ;  no  place 
where  they  so  often  met  Americans.  Their  reasons  may 
seem  strange  in  those  who  were  voluntary  exiles — exiles  too 
under  such  circumstances :  but  let  us  leave  our  birth-place 
from  what  cause  we  will,  though  it  be  to  fly  from  the  perse- 
cutions which  beset  us  there,  to  a  happier  home  in  a  fairer 
land,  still  the  words  "  home  "  and  "  native  land  "  will  always 
fall  with  a  heart-stirring  echo  on  the  ear ;  and  any  tidings 
from  thence  will  be  listened  to  with  eager  interest. 

In  Italy  Florence  expected  to  meet  and  be  reconciled  to 
the  relatives  of  her  mother,  who  resided  in  Venice ;  but 
her  grandfather  was  dead,  and  by  the  other  members  of  the 
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family,  she  seemed  to  be  looked  on  so  much  as  an  alien,  that 
she  felt  but  little  inclination  to  renew  ties  which  had  been 
so  long  severed. 

Three  golden-winged  years  after  their  flight,  flew  over 
the  path  of  Florence  and  Claude  ;  and  during  this  time,  the 
lovers  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  retribution  which  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  guilt.  A  more  devoted  husband  than  Claude 
St.  Julian  had  proved,  could  not  be  found  any  where.  In 
Italy,  where  the  women  arrogate  to  themselves  privileges, 
which  here  are  considered  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the 
lords  of  creation,  and  where  inconstancy  is  considered  a 
more  heinous  crime  in  man  than  in  woman,  he  had  not,  per- 
haps, the  temptations  he  would  have  met  in  our  own  pru- 
dent and  orthodox  land  ;  but  even  supposing  he  had  been 
disposed  to  unfaithfulness,  where  could  he  have  found  one 
being  who  could  long  charm  the  senses,  or  fire  the  soul,  of 
the  man  who  had  shared  the  delights  of  reciprocated  tender- 
ness, with  a  woman  like  Florence  1 

Both  were  fond  of,  and  mingled  a  good  deal  in  society  ; 
their  villa  being  so  situated  as  to  enable  them  to  command 
at  will  the  pleasures  of  society,  or  the  delights  of  seclusion. 

Florence  caught  the  language — of  which  she  before  had 
a  partial  knowledge — almost  intuitively  ;  and  Claude,  who 
delighted  to  call  her  every  talent  into  exercise,  and  gratify 
at  the  same  time  his  own  impassioned  love  of  the  art,  pro- 
cured for  her  the  best  masters  in  music;  and  her  remarkable 
and  cultivated  talent  thus  improved,  and  her  fine  voice  en- 
riched by  skill  and  practice,  she  could  soon  vie  even  with 
the  far-famed  performers  of  that  land  of  song. 

Her  rare  loveliness,  her  unequalled  powers  of  fascination, 
proceeding,  as  they  did,  from  a  mind  whose  versatile  genius 
enabled  her  to  fill  any  role  which  pleased  herself  or  others, 
rendered  her  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  circles  of 
Rome ;  and  la  bella  Ainericaine^  and  her  no  less  accom- 
plished lover-husband,  were  objects  of  universal  interest 
and  admiration. 

True,  vague  rumors  reached  the  ears  of  the  many,  now 
and  then,  that  the  past  was  not  all  right ;  but  "  they  don't 
mind  these  things  "  in  Italy.  She  was  improvised,  sere- 
naded, rav^d  about,  overwhelmed  with  a  perfect  flood  of  ado- 
ration wherever  she  appeared.    But  all  in  vain ;  fond  as  she 
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was  in  her  gay  and  sparkling  moods  of  the  applause  and  glit- 
ter of  society — V esprit  du  monde — the  whole  nature  of  "  the 
spoiled  belle,"  the  oft-named  "  heartless  coquette,"  seemed 
formed  for  one  purpose,  and  that  purpose,  intense  adoration 
of  some  one  object. 

"  Let  her  smile  on  others  as  she  will,  it  is  only  to  one  she 
ever  turns  with  that  tell-tale  expression  which  says  plainer 
than  words,  where  the  heart  is." 

Thus  remarked  some  shrewd  observer,  one  night  in  a 
crowd,  to  the  infinite  dismay  of  an  English  Milord,  three 
Italian  poets,  and  a  French  Vicomte — all  hair,  shrug,  and 
bow;  all  of  whom  seriously  contemplated  suicide  on  the 
strength  of  it. 

"  Dese  Americaine  women  are  like  your  Anglaise," 
said  the  Vicomte — who  prided  himself  on  his  English — 
to  Milord.  ^'  Dey  have  one  strange  taste.  It  is  husband, 
husband,  noting  but  husband  wid  dem ;  "  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  walked  away  with  an  air  of  infinite  dis- 
gust. 

Yes,  with  all  the  intensity  of  her  boundless  soul,  that 
soul  into  which  genius  had  poured  its  God-given  power  of 
feeling,  Florence  adored  Claude.  He  himself  never  dreamed 
of  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  her.  She  was  never  exi- 
geante  in  her  demands  upon  his  attentions,  and  though  she 
could  not  repress  at  all  times  the  overflowing  tide  of  her 
feelings,  she  never  poured  them  forth  until,  by  a  thousand 
winning  ways  and  nameless  fascinations,  she  had  charmed  his 
senses,  and  wrought  up  his  feelings  to  the  highest  pitch; 
when  she  knew  her  love-fraught  tones,  and  fond  caresses, 
would  fall  on  his  yearning  soul  like  rain  on  the  parched  and 
thirsting  earth.  This  was  one  secret,  mayhap,  of  her  influ- 
ence over  him.  She  knew  well  how  to  forge  every  hour  new 
fetters  for  the  heart,  which  possession  might  otherwise  have 
cloyed  ;  how  to  fling  round  the  monotonous  tie  of  matrimony 
the  rose-hued  light  of  feeling,  the  dreamy  sweetness  which 
renders  the  heart's  early  love-dream  so  enchanting.  Yes, 
whether  moving  in  the  brilliant  throng  of  society,  the  gayest, 
the  most  brilliant  there ;  or  in  the  solitude  of  their  own 
beautiful  home ;  or  wandering  together — as  was  often  their 
custom — over  "  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  sunny  Italy,"  linger- 
ing with  romantic  ecstasy  over  its  shrines,  temples,  and 
ruins ;  still  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
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One  object  alone  shared  and  cemented  their  idolatrous 
love ;  their  child.  Beautiful  and  bright  as  the  fairest  vision 
of  seraph  loveliness  that  ever  charmed  the  senses  of  inspired 
saint,  in  his  most  enraptured  dreams  of  heaven ;  too  beauti- 
ful, too  bright  for  this  earth, — where  every  glorious  gift, 
whether  of  genius  or  of  beauty,  is  a  curse  to  its  possessor — 
was  the  child  of  Claude  and  Florence  St.  Julian.  It  was 
hard  for  the  gazer  to  determine  which  was  the  most  peerless 
in  loveliness,  tlie  mother  or  child. 

The  Florence  of  these  sunny  days  of  happiness  was 
changed  in  appearance,  though  not  less  lovely  than  the 
Florence  of  old.  Her  eyes  wore  a  deeper  light,  her  cheek  a 
softer  bloom,  and  in  her  whole  countenance  might  be  read 
the  expression  which  adoring  love — even  though  wrongly 
bestowed — stamps  on  the  human  face ;  the  heaven  light  of 
lost  Paradise.  She  was  less  haughty  and  self-assured  than 
in  former  days,  more  of  the  dependent,  loving  woman,  in  her 
air  and  mien. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  dark  epoch  in  the  life  of  one, 
who,  with  all  her  errors  of  conduct  (not  of  heart),  we  love. 
We  would  fain  pass  rapidly  over  it,  nor  pause  to  linger  over 
an  event,  which  darkened  the  sunlight  of  her  life  with  a 
cloud  never  more  to  pass  away.  Florence  had  found  it  diffi- 
cult, after  the  birth  of  little  Claude,  to  procure  a  foster 
mother  for  the  child,  but  at  length  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
She  thought  she  recognized  traces  of  the  gipsy  race  in  the 
fiae,  though  dark  features  of  the  woman,  or  rather  girl — 
for  she  seemed  very  young — who  presented  herself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  situation ;  but  her  appearance  was  neat  and 
modest,  and  her  recommendations  good.  At  all  events  she 
had  no  choice,  and  the  place  was  accordingly  filled. 

She  soon  found  that  she  had  no  reason  to  regret  her  kind- 
nees ;  the  girl — who  seemed  to  be  destitute  alike  of  home  or 
relatives,  and  who  therefore  awakened  a  corresponding  degree 
of  interest  in  Florence,  in  whose  bosom  a  chord  of  sympathy 
was  touched  by  even  the  humblest  under  such  circum- 
stances,— repaid  the  kindness  with  which  she  was  treated, 
by  the  most  unbounded  gratitude  and  zealous  devotion. 

Her  love  for  the  beautiful  and  winning  foster  child — 
though  indeed  few  looked  on  but  to  love  him — partook  of  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  singular  in  its  nature.  He  seemed  to 
fill  entirely  the  place  of  her  own  lost  child  in  her  heart. 
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Such  was  the  perfect  confidence  of  Florence  in  the  girl, 
that  she  never  hesitated  to  leave  her  child  in  her  care,  when 
accompanying  her  husband  into  society.  Often  on  such  oc- 
casions, 'tis  true,  she  would  have  preferred  remaining  at 
home  in  the  discharge  of  her  maternal  duties — for  with  all 
the  sparkling  glitter  of  her  manner  on  the  surface,  she  had 
much  of  earnest  womanly  home-feeling  in  her  nature;  but 
Claude,  as  we  have  said,  delighted  to  exhibit  her  beauty  and 
talents  for  the  applause  of  the  world ;  and  his  love  was  too 
precious  to  allow  her  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  it  by  thwarting 
his  wishes. 

Lolah  had  been  in  the  service  of  Florence  more  than  two 
years,  during  which  time  her  mistress  had  been  often  heard 
laughingly  to  exclaim,  that  "  she  believed,  if  perfection  ex- 
isted on  earth,  as  far  as  amiability,  truth  and  affection  were 
concerned,  she  had  found  it  in  Lolah;"  when  one  day  the  girl 
brought  a  party  of  gipsies  into  the  presence  of  her  lady,  say- 
ing that  they  begged  leave  "  to  tell  her  fortune." 

Some  degree  of  resemblance  existing  between  an  elderly 
and  commanding-looking  gipsy  woman,  and  Lolah,  startled 
Florence,  but  no  intelligence  seemed  to  exist  between  them, 
and  the  half-formed  suspicion  died  in  her  mind. 

She  declined  having  her  destiny  foretold,  saying  smiling- 
ly, that  "  she  was  content  with  the  present,  and  did  not  wish 
to  pry  into  a  future  which  might  be  very  terrible ;  "  but 
with  her  usual  generosity,  dismissed  them  with  a  handsome 
gratuity.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  their  visits 
were  repeated  again  and  again ;  until  Claude,  annoyed  by 
their  importunities,  ordered  them  off  in  no  very  gentle 
terms ;  unheeding  the  dark,  revengeful  glance,  which  the 
woman  we  have  before  alluded  to,  and  who  seemed  to  be  the 
queen,  fixed  upon  him.  Some  six  months  passed  away,  and 
no  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  gipsy  gang.  It  was  in 
the  fair,  bright  days  of  early  spring,  that  Claude  and  Flor- 
ence were  invited  to  a  fete,  given  at  the  villa  of  Rosamonta, 
the  beautiful  country-seat  of  the  Marquis  De  Vilezza,  dis- 
tant about  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  Florence,  on  this  oc- 
casion, disliked  so  much  the  idea  of  leaving  little  Claude, 
that  she  almost  resolved  to  decline  the  invitation  for  her- 
self; but  her  husband  would  not  hear  of  this. 

With  no  family  had  they  cultivated  such  a  degree  of  in- 
13* 
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timacy ;  from  no  otlier  liad  they  received,  when  compara- 
tively strangers,  such  marks  of  kindness  and  attention. 
Their  presence  on  the  occasion  was  particularly  desired,  and 
it  would  never  do  to  refuse.  They  would  return  probably 
the  next  day,  and  Lolah  would  take  the  best  care  in  the 
world  of  Claude. 

Thus  overruled,  she  prepared  to  obey ;  for  the  wayward, 
wilful  Florence  of  other  years,  was  now  the  yielding  being, 
whose  every  action  could  be  swayed  by  the  lightest  look  or 
word  of  another.  Oh,  Love !  verily  thine  is  the  true  talis- 
man of  power. 

While  the  splendid  equipage  stood  in  waiting,  the  fiery 
horses,  panting  and  pawing  with  impatience  to  start,  and 
Claude  in  the  door  eager  for  her  coming,  Florence  took  her 
child — then  just  at  the  bright,  lovely  age  of  three  years — 
into  her  arms,  and  kissed  again  and  again  his  pouting, 
saucy,  little  ruby  mouth,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  twined  her 
fingers  in  his  dark  curls,  and  drank  the  love-glances  from  his 
large,  soft  black  eyes,  and  pressed  him  again  and  again  to 
her  heart,  as  if  she  could  never  separate  from  him ;  and 
when  at  last  she  resigned  him  to  Lolah  (who  looked  so  sad 
that  her  kind  mistress,  forgetting  her  own  feelings,  spoke  a 
few  cheering  words  to  her),  and  followed  her  husband  into 
the  carriage,  she  looked  back  as  far  as  she  could  see  him, 
and  waved  her  handkerchief;  while  his  glad,  silver  tones,  as 
he  clapped  his  hands,  and  shouted  in  his  soft  Italian  tongue, 
"  mia  madre  !  mia  madre  !  "  sunk  into  her  inmost  soul. 

One  of  those  sudden  and  fearful  storms  peculiar  to 
southern  climes,  detained  them  at  Rosamonta,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  their  return ;  and  as  she  gazed  out  on  the 
dark  tempest,  and  listened  to  the  wild  hurricane,  whose 
awful  music  fell  like  a  dirge  of  death  on  her  ear,  Florence 
could  scarcely  rally  her  spirits,  to  join  in  the  gayety  of  the 
party  assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  villa. 

Darker  would  have  been  her  soul,  more  lonely  her  spirit, 
had  she  known  whose  young,  tender  years,  nursed  in  luxury 
and  tenderness,  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  that  storm. 

The  next  morning,  the  sun  smiled  with  as  fair  a  beam  as  eve 
it  up  an  Italian  landscape  into  the  glow  of  an  almost  divine 
loveliness,  and  Claude  and  Florence  returned  to  Rome. 
Never  had  she  felt  such  an  intense  longing— such  a  feverish 
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yearning  for  the  sight  of  her  child.  She  could  scarce  repress 
her  impatience  until  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  entrance 
to  the  villa.  Then  alighting,  she  dashed,  up  the  broad 
marble  steps,  through  the  massive  portal,  and  up  the  light 
staircase"  into  little  Claude's  nursery. 

•  As  she  threw  open  the  door  and  glanced  eagerly  around, 
she  found  the  room  was  empty.  The  morning  sunlight 
streamed  through  the  large  window  into  the  deserted  apart- 
ment, lighting  up  the  marble  floor,  the  frescoed  walls,  the 
little  snow-white  couch,  with  its  lace  curtains,  and  the  beautiful 
pictures  with  which  she  had  delighted  to  cultivate  the  taste, 
and  charm  the  eyes  of  her  child,  with  mocking  gladness. 
She  rushed  to  the  balcony  overlooking  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens, and  groves  of  orange  trees  surrounding  the  villa,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  his  glad  voice,  as  he  wandered  through 
the  flowers  with  Lolah ;  but  no  Claude,  no  Lolah  was  there. 
A  vague,  but  terrible  fear  shot  through  her  soul  with  light- 
ning rapidity.     She  flew  to  her  husband. 

•  "  Oh  !  Claude,  my  child  !  I  cannot  find  him  !  " 
Laughing  at  what  he  termed  her  foolish  fears,  he  sum- 
moned the  servants.  They  came,  pale  and  trembling;  and 
then  the  terrible  tale  was  revealed.  They  had  been  tempt- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  their  master,  to 
attend  a  merry-making  at  some  distance  from  the  villa; 
when  they  returned,  Lolah  and  her  charge  had  disappeared. 
The  storm  had  prevented  their  at  once  sending  to  inform 
"  his  excellenza "  of  the  alarming  occurrence.  Now  it 
might  be  too  late. 

Too  late  !  Oh !  the  horror  of  those  words,  to  those 
whose  dearest  hopes  in  life  hang  on  the  utterance  of  them. 
In  vain  Claude  raved.  In  vain  Florence  called  on  heaven 
to  give  her  back  her  darling,  until  nature  sunk  exhausted 
and  overpowered  beneath  the  agony.  Though  every  efibrt 
was  used  by  the  police ;  though  the  country  was  scoured, 
and  gold  squandered  like  water,  to  obtain  some  intelligence 
of  the  lost  child ;  no  trace  of  Lolah  or  her  charge  was  ever 
discovered.  With  all  the  intensity  of  her  nature,  the  dis- 
tracted Florence  mourned  the  loss  of  her  child.  She  re- 
fused all  efforts  at  consolation,  until  strength  and  reason 
threatened  to  give  way  beneath  the  pressure  of  her  suffer- 
ings. 
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When  Claude,  forgetting  his  own  sorrow,  attempted  to 
console  her,  her  only  reply  was,  "  I  cannot  be  reconciled. 
There  is  no  comfort  for  me.  Oh,  God !  to  lie  through  the 
sleepless  night,  and  think  of  my  child,  exposed  to  the  piti- 
less storms,  unsheltered,  weary,  perhaps  starving.  Oh ! 
Claude,  how  can  I  ever  smile  again  ?  /,  the  wretched 
mother  whom  heaven  has  thus  accursed.  To  know  he  was 
dead,  would  be  a  blessed  boon;  but  even  this  is  denied  me." 

This  boon  was  not  denied  her  long.  Some  three  or  four 
months  after  the  fatal  event,  a  letter  was  one  night  left  at 
the  villa,  by  a  man  hooded  and  disguised,  who  disappeared 
immediately  after  delivering  it.  It  bore  no  postmark,  but 
was  in  the  well-known  and  imperfect  chirography  of  Lolah, 
and  filled  with  penitence,  and  prayers  for  forgiveness. 

Without  explaining  the  cause  for  her  departure,  she  be- 
wailed the  terrible  destiny  which  had  surrounded  her,  by 
circumstances,  compelling  her  to  commit  the  fearful  act 
which  had  desolated  the  heart  and  home  of  those  she  still 
remembered,  and  loved  as  her  benefactors.  She  disclaimed 
any  evil  intention  in  carrying  oif  the  child;  stating,  on  the 
contrary,  that  she  had  known  for  some  time  previous  to  her 
flight,  that  she  would  be  compelled  to  leave  them ;  but  such 
was  her  overpowering  affection  for  her  foster  child,  she  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  parting  from  him.  To  use  her  own  ex- 
pression, "  it  seemed  like  tearing  soul  and  body  apart,  to 
leave  her  own  little  nursling,"  and  tempted  by  the  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  absence  of  his  parents,  she  had  fled  with 
the  baby  boy  pressed  closely  to  her  breast. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  intended  to  rear  him  as 
her  own ;  to  devote  her  life  to  him,  as  some  expiation  for  her 
own  selfish  feelings,  in  tearing  him  from  his  parents ;  but 
that  he  had  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  pitiless 
storm,  to  which  he  was  exposed  on  the  second  day  of  their 
flight.  In  the  picturesque  language  of  her  race,  she  con- 
tinued : 

"  Your  child  sleeps  in  an  early  grave,  lady.  A  fearful 
oath  forbids  me  to  tell  where  is  his  last  resting-place,  as  in 
80  doing  I  would  reveal  one  of  the  secrets  of  my  tribe ;  but 
fear  nothing.  That  little  grave  is  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  of  this  wide,  beautiful  earth ;  the  forest  breeze  mur- 
murs softly  over  it ;  the  warm  sunlight  rests  lovingly  upon 
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it ;  moon  and  starlight  look  down  kindly  on  it ;  wild,  fresh 
flowers  spring  ever  around  it,  and  nature's  voice,  in  bird 
and  stream,  warbles  for  ever  there  the  requiem  of  beauty  and 
innocence.  There,  too,  Lolah  weeps  her  never-ceasing  tears 
of  penitence  and  love." 

Though  she  was  destined  never  to  know  where  in  the 
wide  world  was  the  grave  of  her  lost  boy,  such  was  the  sense 
of  relief  to  Florence  to  find  that  he  was  dead — to  feel  that 
he  would  never  have  to  struggle  with  want  and  desolation  in 
a  hard  world ;  to  think  of  his  spirit  as  of  a  bright  angel  in 
heaven;  that  she,  who  had  made  "  deal  gently  with  the  err- 
ing" the  ruling  motto  of  her  life,  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  refuse  poor  Lolah  forgiveness. 

But  the  cloud  never  passed  away  from  her  soul.  True, 
she  was  now  comparatively  content,  but  her  former  spark- 
liug  gladness  returned  to  her  no  more.  A  gentle,  subdued 
melancholy  weighed  always  over  her ;  and  when,  sometimes 
— in  grateful  return  for  the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  win 
her  back  to  happiness — she  smiled,  the  smile  was  sad  as 
moonlight  on  a  grave.  All  the  love  of  her  tried  soul  cen- 
tred on  Claude. 

It  is  in  sorrow  alone  that  the  heart  is  capable  of  its 
truest,  most  intense  love.  We  never  know  the  depths  of 
our  own  feelings,  until  they  are  tried  by  the  ordeal  of  suf- 
fering. In  hours  of  happiness,  a  thousand  gay  objects  may 
woo  our  thoughts  from  the  one ;  but  in  sorrow,  where  does 
the  heart  turn  for  hope,  joy — yea,  life  itself  ? 

And  Claude  repaid  her  by  the  tenderest  sympathy,  the 
most  devoted  affection.  He,  too,  was  changed.  True,  he 
had  not  altogether  lost  the  sparkling  flow  of  spirits  which 
once  made  his  presence  as  sunshine  to  those  around  him  ; 
for  when  did  any  blow  darken  man's  life  for  ever,  which 
touched  only  his  affections  ? — but  still  he  was  subdued. 
The  loss,  and  the  fearful  circumstances  attending  it,  of  his 
last,  best  beloved  child — the  child  of  Florence,  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  really  loved — came  upon  him  like  a  fear- 
ful stroke  of  retribution  for  the  past ;  and  if  it  did  not 
bring  him  to  repentance,  it  at  least  saddened  and  sobered  his 
feelings,  and  rendered  him,  in  many  respects,  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man. 

Strange  to  say,  this  fearful  affliction  did  not  bring  Flor- 
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ence  to  the  only  shrine  where  she  could  reasonably  hope  to 
find  mercy,  peace,  and  consoling  love.  Alas  !  what  retribu- 
tive act  of  a  dread  Providence  yet  awaited  her  ? 


CHAPTEK   LXII. 

THE     SHADOW     OF     MIDNIGHT. 

"  It  Is  a  fearful  thing 
To  love  as  I  love  thee;  to  find  this  worM, 
This  bright,  this  beautiful,  this  joy-giving  world, 
A  blank  without  thee. 

I  have  no  hope  that  does  not  dream  for  thee; 
I  have  no  joy  that  is  not  shared  by  thee; 
I  have  no  fear  that  does  not  dread  for  thee." 

L.  E.  L. 

Palace,  temple,  and  ruin  of  the  Eternal  City,  were  bathed 
in  the  ethereal  radiance  of  an  Italian  sunset.  The  sky  wore 
the  brilliant  mosaic  hues  peculiar  to  the  heaven  of  a  clime, 
to  whose  varied  loveliness  no  pencil  of  human  poet  or  paint- 
er can  do  justice ;  for  it  is  the  master-piece  of  the  great 
Poet  and  Painter  of  Nature.  But  there  was  one  whose  pas- 
sionate admiration  for  the  beautiful  would  have  been  kin- 
dled into  the  most  rapturous  emotions,  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  her  feelings,  who  now,  though  she  stood  at  the  window, 
her  gaze  directed  towards  the  mass  of  glittering  cloud, 
heeded  not  its  beauty. 

Pale  and  motionless  she  stood,  her  hands  clasped,  her 
form  slightly  bent  forward,  the  raven  curls  pushed  back 
from  one  small,  fairylike  ear,  as  if  she  feared  their  thick 
tresses  might  impede  her  hearing ;  her  wan  paleness  ren- 
dered more  conspicuous  by  the  contrast,  not  only  with  her 
jetty  curls,  but  with  the  sombre  mourning  robe,  which, 
without  ornament  or  relief,  was  gathered  close  around  her 
throat,  and  swept  the  floor  in  voluminous  folds.  There  was 
in  her  face  that  expression  which  tells  of  vain  watching  for 
some  yearned-for  object. 

The  soft  south  wind  fanned  her  cheek,  and  played  with 
mocking  lightness  amid  her  curls.  She  heeded  it  not,  still 
standing  there,   silent,   cold,   and   moveless,  with   clasped 
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hands,  and  tte  same  fixed  gaze,  moment  after  moment,  until 
an  hour — a  long,  weary  hour — glided  away.  The  casement 
at  which  Florence  stood  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  of 
Rome ;  on  the  other  side,  the  window  looked  out  on  as  fair 
a  scene  as  ever  slept  in  soft,  serene  loveliness,  'neath  an 
Italian  sunset.  One  glance  around  the  lofty  and  spacious 
apartment,  would  have  assured  the  beholder  of  the  ample 
resources  and  exquisite  taste  of  its  occupants.  The  light 
draperies  of  rose-colored  silk,  gracefully  fringed  with  silver, 
were  looped  up  to  admit  the  scented  breeze  of  evening,  and 
afibrd  a  glimpse  of  the  heaven-tinted  sky  and  fair  scene 
without.  Flowers  bloomed  in  their  sculptured  vases  of  ala- 
baster, in  rich  and  rare  profusion ;  pictures  by  the  old  mas- 
ters, so  rare,  so  beautiful,  that  one  might  gaze,  and  dream, 
and  die,  ere  the  spirit  drank  in  the  full  measure  of  their 
soul-filled  power,  adorned  the  walls ;  the  silent  beauty  of  the 
sculptured  marble  too  was  there ;  and  magnificent  mirrors 
reflected  the  splendor  of  the  whole.  The  harp  was  pushed 
aside,  and  music  lay  scattered  around,  as  if  it  had  been 
abandoned  in  disgust  or  weariness. 

At  last  Florence  turned  from  the  window,  with  a  min- 
gled expression  of  deep  disappointment  and  fevered  anxiety, 
and  paced  wildly  to  and  fro  the  room  with  impatient  steps, 
murmuring,  as  she  did  so  : 

"  Yes !  I  feel  it !  something  must  have  happened  to 
Claude ;  he  would  not  stay  away  from  me  thus  otherwise. 
It  is  time,  too,  for  the  messengers  I  despatched  to  Rosa- 
monta — that  fatal  place — to  return." 

There  was  indeed  some  reason  for  her  fears.  Claude  had 
two  days  before  accepted  the  oft-renewed  invitation  of  his 
friend,  the  marquis,  to  spend  a  day  with  him  at  Rosamonta. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  prevailed  on  to  go 
there,  since  the  fatal  visit  of  two  years  previous.  A  thou- 
sand torturing  feelings  and  remembrances  were  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  Florence,  at  the  very  mention  of  it ;  but  she 
determined  not  to  sadden  her  husband,  or  deprive  him  of  a 
pleasure  he  had  promised  himself,  by  communicating  her 
feelings  to  him. 

There  was  a  public  road,  travelled  twice  a  week  in  the 
direction,  as  also  a  carriage  road,  a  shorter  route,  leading 
through   a  mountain  pass,  celebrated  for  its  picturesque 
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beauty,  and  boasting  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  of  Italy. 
This  road  was  seldom  travelled,  on  account  of  the  rumor  of 
the  mountain  being  a  resort  for  robbers ;  and,  indeed,  there 
seemed  ground  for  such  reports,  for  even  the  public  road,  at 
the  time  we  speak  of,  was  seldom  travelled  without  an  armed 
guard,  from  the  fact  of  several  daring  robberies  which  had 
been  recently  there  committed  in  open  defiance  of  the  autho- 
rities. 

The  humor  seized  Claude  to  go  on  a  day  when  the  pub- 
lic conveyance  was  not  passing ;  and  laughing  at  the  fears 
of  Florence,  he  took  the  less  frequented  road,  in  a  light, 
open  carriage,  which  he  drove  himself,  attended  by  only  one 
servant. 

''  I  prefer  this  road  vastly,"  he  said  in  reply  to  her  re 
monstrances,  "  on  account  of  the  scenery ;  and  then  it  is 
shorter,  too;  and  as  to  the  robbers,  that  is  a  tale  of  the 
romance  writers.  So  good-bye,  love,  and  take  care  of  your- 
self, until  Claude  comes  back." 

"  Oh !  Claude,  remember  your  last  visit  to  Rosamonta 
was  fatal,"  trembled  on  her  lips,  but  she  forcibly  checked 
its  utterance ;  yet  she  looked  sad  with  a  deep,  though  unde- 
fined presentiment;  so  sad,  that  he  kissed  her  again  and 
again,  with  more  than  usual  tenderness,  and  sprang  hurried- 
ly, as  if  to  chase  dark  thoughts,  into  the  carriage. 

He  looked  back  at  her,  as  she  stood  on  the  portico,  gaz- 
ing after  him,  and  kissed  his  hand. 

"  I  shall  be  back  this  evening,  I  think ;  if  not,  to-mor- 
row morning,  dead  or  alive,  darling,"  he  said  gayly.  The 
horses  dashed  on,  and  she  saw  him  no  longer. 

Why  did  she  turn  away  with  that  heavy,  chill  dread, 
sinking  into  her  heart  ?  Could  it  be  that  she  had  felt  his 
last  kiss — heard  the  last  tones  of  his  voice  ?  Pshaw  !  such 
fears  were  foolish,  springing  only  from  nervous  weakness. 
Thus  she  tried  to  dispel  them.  She  took. her  harp,  but  sung 
in  vain  her  favorite  songs.  He  was  not  there  to  hear  them, 
and  the  music  sounded  like  mockery.  She  had  recourse  to 
her  birds  and  flowers,  but  these,  too,  failed  to  amuse. 

The  weary  day  at  last  faded  into  night,  but  he  came  not. 
She  endeavored  to  repel  the  alarm  she  felt,  by  recalling  his 
last  words.  "  He  will  come  in  the  morning,"  she  thought. 
But  when  morning  came,  and  went,  and  brought  no  Claude, 
wild  with  terror,  she  despatched   three  servant  men  well 
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armed,  in  the  direction  of  Rosamonta.  They  had  not  yet 
returned,  though  she  had  conjured  them,  on  their  lives,  to 
make  all  possible  speed. 

The  gorgeous  hues  of  sunset  faded  into  twilight,  and  still 
the  watcher  lingered,  every  nerve  strained  to  its  utmost  ten- 
sion, to  catch  the  first  sound,  see  the  first  approaching  object. 
She  stepped  out  on  the  portico,  where  the  shadows  were  gath- 
ering softly,  and  the  evening  breeze  seemed  to  her  saddened 
ear,  to  murmur  a  mournful  requiem  through  the  funereal 
branches  of  a  cypress  near. 

Many  a  soft,  bright  night  in  that  glorious  clime,  had  she 
stood  in  this  graceful  portico,  with  its  picturesquely  wrought 
colonnades,  and  spiral  pillars  of  white  marble,  gleaming  in 
the  moonlight  amid  the  vines  which  encircled  them,  watch- 
ing for  the  return  of  Claude,  after  perchance  an  hour's  ab- 
sence. 

There,  surrounded  by  a  perfect  wealth  of  flowers,  whose 
distilled  balm  filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  she  had  often 
stood  with  hhn,  gazing  down  on  the  Eternal  City — on  pal- 
ace, tower  and  dome,  radiant  with  the  magic  spell  of  moon- 
light— with  that  intense  rapture  we  feel  when  some  romantic 
vision  of  our  early  years  is  realized,  and  the  heart  is  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  rapturous  sense  of  beauty.  Now, 
how  far  different  from  the  glow  of  those  happy  hours,  were 
the  sombre  thoughts  which  maddened  her  soul. 

Suddenly  a  troop  of  vultures,  those  ill-omened  birds, 
wheeled  in  the  air  above  her,  and  flew  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountain  pass  towards  which  her  strained  gaze  was  directed. 
She  was  not  superstitious,  yet  trifles  affected  her  feelings  in 
their  present  state,  filled,  as  her  mind  was,  with  vague  and 
terrible  forebodings. 

Far  off  in  the  northwest,  in  the  direction  of  her  native 
land,  seemed  to  hang  a  dark  cloud ;  small  at  first,  but  in- 
creasing gradually  in  size,  until  it  assumed  a  portentous 
aspect.  It  was  perhaps  a  phantom  of  the  imagination,  but 
it  seemed  to  the  fevered  vision  of  the  gazer  that  the  faces 
of  Marion  and  Cecy — the  divorced  wife  and  the  dead  child — 
looked  out  from  that  cloud,  coldly,  sadly,  reproachfully  upon 
her.     An  icy  chill  ran  from  her  head  to  her  feet. 

Dusk  had  fallen,  veiling  all  things  in  obscurity,  when 
she  discerned  through  the  gathering  gloom  a  dark  mass  ap- 
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proaching,  As  it  neared  the  house,  so  that  she  could  dis- 
cover its  proportions,  she  saw  that  it  was  a  litter  borne  by 
several  men. 

Her  heart,  buoyed  up  during  the  last  few  hours  by  some 
faint  hope,  sunk  within  her ;  she  would  have  fainted,  but  sum- 
moning all  the  mighty  energies  of  her  soul  to  her  aid,  she 
resolved  to  know  the  worst.  She  saw  them  enter ;  she  dis- 
cerned the  outlines  of  a  form  beneath  the  dark  cloth  which 
covered  the  litter ;  she  heard  wild,  torturing  words  uttered 
around  her ;  but  still  she  restrained  herself;  until  their  bur- 
den set  down  in  the  hall,  by  the  faint  glare  of  a  lamp,  they 
threw  aside  the  cloth  ; — the  horrible  certainty  was  revealed, 
and  with  a  shriek  which  rung  like  the  knell  of  a  doomed 
soul  through  the  awestricken  bystanders,  she  threw  herself 
on  the  cold  form  of  the  murdered  Claude.  He  must  have 
fought  bravely,  and  well,  against  the  fiends  who  beset  him. 
His  clothes  were  soaked  in  the  blood  which  had  scarcely 
ceased  welling  from  his  side ;  his  left  arm  was  shockingly 
mangled,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  clasped  a  blood-crusted 
dagger,  fast  in  the  stiif,  cold  clinch  of  death.  His  raven  curls 
were  clotted  in  gore  from  a  wound  in  his  right  temple. 

There  he  lay,  her  wildly  worshipped  idol — stricken  down 
in  blood  and  dust  before  her.  Never  more  could  those  eyes 
open  upon  her,  warming  her  desolate  soul  with  the  loving 
gaze  of  old ;  cold  and  moveless,  the  lashes  slept  on  the  mar- 
ble cheek  ;  never  more  her  lips  feel  the  clinging  kiss  of  those 
whose  last  quiver  in  death  had  syllabled  her  name ;  vainly 
now  she  pressed  her  wildly  throbbing  heart  against  his, 
whose  beating  pulses  in  life  had  told  no  numbers  that  did  not 
echo  in  thrilling  response  to  her  own.  No  warm  thrill 
of  love  responded  to  the  fiery  agony  of  her  soul.  All  was 
cold,  and  dark,  and  vacant ;  a  coldness  that  defied  all  warmth, 
— all  life; — a  darkness  that  covered  the  world  with  ita 
funeral  pall,  and  made  of  hope  and  joy  an  unholy  mockery. 
God  of  mercy  !  could  she  realize  it  ?  It  was  too  dark  a  curse 
for  one  alone  to  bear !  Shriek  after  shriek — so  wildly  ago- 
nizing the  listeners  shrank  in  terror,  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  mute,  powerless  pity — burst  from  her  lips,  as  raising  her 
head  from  that  clay-cold  bosom,  she  once  more  gazed  on  the 
mangled  corpse. 

"  Oh  Grod !  why  take  him  from  me  ?     He  was  all  I  had  on 
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earth.  Claude — my  Claude,  do  not  leave  me.  Dead  I  no,  not 
dead  I  You  cannot  be  dead.  Awake  ! — look  once  more  upon 
me.  Listen  to  Florence ;  'tis  your  own,  your  desolate  Flo- 
rence that  calls  you,  Claude.  Father  in  heaven  !  let  me 
die  too.  If  Thou  hast  any  mercy  Thou  canst  not  refuse  my 
prayer;  the  prayer  of  the  most  sorely  stricken  being  that 
ever  breathed  in  this  dark — dark  world.     Oh  !  it  is  so  dark?'' 

It  was  only  by  force  that  she  could  be  removed  from  the 
body,  while  it  was  taken  to  another  room  to  be  shrouded. 
She  had  not  once  asked  the  particulars  of  the  dread  catas- 
trophe. Of  what  avail  was  it  to  know  the  circumstances  ?  it 
was  sufficient  that  he  was  dead.  Heart  and  soul  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fearful  consciousness.  Had  she  inquired,  she 
could  have  discovered  little.  All  that  her  three  messengers 
could  tell  was,  that  they  found  the  murdered  form  of  "  his 
Excellenza  "  alone  in  the  mountain  pass.  His  carriage  was 
there  too,  but  the  horses  and  servant  had  disappeared,  where, 
they  knew  not,  unless  they  had  been  carried  off  as  trophies 
by  the  robbers.  There  were  traces  around  of  a  severe 
struggle.     Beyond  this  they  knew  nothing. 

Wild  incoherent  words, — words  which  breathed  of  the 
erring  past,  and  deprecated  the  fearful  judgment  of  an  of- 
fended God, — fell  from  the  lips  of  the  wretched  Florence. 
Her  startled  attendants  shrunk  from  her  in  terror,  for  they 
thought  her  reason  wandered. 

Once  more  in  the  room,  where  was  laid  the  form  of  her 
husband,  divested  of  its  stained  habiliments,  and  arrayed  in 
the  snowy  vesture  of  the  grave,  in  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be 
hidden  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  earth ;  she  turned  upon  them, 
and  commanded  them  to  leave  her.  Silently  they  obeyed, 
and  she  was  alone  with  the  dead ; — alone  with  the  still,  cold 
form,  through  whose  veins  two  short  days — nay,  perchance  a 
few  short  hours  since — the  life-blood  had  flowed  freely  and 
proudly.  And  now,  what  was  she  ? — what  was  life  ?  All 
gone  on  whom  she  had  any  claim  of  protection  or  love.  She 
felt  as  if  the  record  of  every  heart  which  has  bled,  and  suf- 
fered, and  died  through  the  countless  ages  of  this  doomed 
earth,  could  afford  no  parallel  to  hers. 

She  could  not  pray  ;  a  mocking  fiend  seemed  to  rise 
through  the  darkness  around  her,  and  jeer^  and  scoffs  and 
say,  "  1^0  hope,  no  mercy, — yea,  no  God  for  thee  !  " 
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Utterly  exhausted,  she  sank  on  the  floor ;  and  there,  ex- 
tended in  prostrate  abandonment, — the  dark  hue  of  her  dress 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  rich  hues  of  the 
Persian  carpet  ;  her  glorious  hair — that  crown  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman — floating  in  neglected  masses  around  her,  amid 
all  the  appliances  of  luxury  and  comfort ;  heedless  of  all, 
dead  to  all  thought,  save  oithe  one — lay  the  form  of  the  once 
beautiful  and  idolized  "  la  belle  Fulton.'^  In  the  wan  moon- 
light, which  was  the  only  light  in  the  room,  that  dark  mass 
looked  cold  and  lifeless  as  the  corpse  beside  it. 

Where  were  now  the  beaming  glances  which  won  all 
hearts  ;  where  now  the  smiles  which  once  diffused  happiness 
around  her  ;  where  those  very  flatterers,  who  once  bent  as 
slaves  at  her  feet  ?  Cold,  absent,  forgetful, — or  worse — 
breathing  her  name  with  a  sneer  on  her  former  errors,  and 
blasted  reputation. 

But  what  was  this — what  was  all  the  splendor,  all  the 
glory  of  the  past  to  her  ?  She  had  sacrificed  all  beside  on 
earth,  for  him,  and  he  was  gone — yea,  gone  !  The  die 
upon  which  she  had  staked  her  whole  existence  had  lost, 
— what  remained  now  ?  A  shipwrecked  mariner  on  life's 
stormy  sea,  with  the  dark  frown  of  an  angry  heaven  above 
her,  where  could  she  turn  for  refuge  ? 

Long  she  remained  in  the  same  position,  no  one  ventur- 
ing to  intrude  on  her  solitude ;  all  feeling  an  awe  of  that 
chamber  of  the  dead  man,  and  the  maniac, — for  such,  after 
the  wild  words  she  uttered,  they  believed  Florence.  The 
•wild  glare  of  excitement  had  fled  from  lip,  cheek,  and  brow ; 
leaving  but  the  fixed  gaze  of  a  speechless  sorrow.  There 
was  no  repose  in  that  breathless  stillness,  unless  it  was  the 
■  momentary  repose  which  the  mind  seizes,  to  prepare  for 
some  great,  final  efi"ort.  Suddenly  she  moved.  Her  features 
grew  more  rigid,  her  brow  contracted  ;  and  the  lip,  pale 
and  cold  as  marble,  was  compressed  as  with  sudden  resolu- 
tion. A  momentary  and  crimson  glow  swept  over  her  face, 
leaving  it  white,  wan,  and  deathlike  as  before.  Rising  with 
an  effort,  she  took  a  key — suspended  by  a  slender  black 
cord  around  her  neck — from  her  bosom,  and  approaching 
a  small  escritoire,  opened  it.  It  was  filled  with  a  miscella- 
neous variety  of  articles.  Opening  by  a  spring  a  secret 
drawer,  her  own  miniature  was  disclosed  to  view,  and  some 
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faded  flowers  wrapped  with  a  scrap  of  white  paper,  on  which 
was  traced  in  her  husband's  handwriting,  "  the  first  flowers 
given  me  by  Florence."  In  another  paper  she  found  a  long 
jetty  curl  of  her  own  hair,  twined  with  one  of  the  shining 
ringlets  of  their  lost  child.  As  her  eyes  fell  on  these  me- 
mentoes of  the  past,  her  whole  frame  shook  convulsively  : 
and  for  the  first  time  since  her  bereavement,  large  tears 
gathered  beneath  the  long,  thick  lashes,  until  they  were 
damp  with  moisture.  Pressing  them  back  with  a  forcible  ef- 
fort, and  mastering  the  emotion  which  once  more  threatened  to 
overwhelm  her,  she  walked  deliberately  to  the  corpse,  turned 
down  the  snowy  sheet,  and  laid  the  emblems  of  former 
happiness,  one  by  one,  on  the  ice-cold  bosom  ;  then  replacing 
the  sheet  reverently,  without  a  sigh  or  groan  she  gazed  long 
and  mournfully  on  those  proudly  and  perfectly  chiselled 
features,  pale,  calm,  cold  as  sculptured  marble,  over  which 
reigned  the  unearthly  beauty  which  death  alone  can  give. 

Turning  silently  away  at  last,  she  seated  herself  before 
the  escritoire,  took  out  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote. 

''  I  am  resolved.  My  brain  has  been  wild,  but  it  is 
calm  now, — calm  and  deliberate.  There  is  nothing  left  in  life 
for  me — no  country,  no  home,  no  friends ;  my  child  lost,  my 
husband,  my  all  of  earth  gone.  Death  has  no  terrors  ;  for 
there  cannot  be  a  world  more  horrible  than  this,  and  there 
is  no  other  deliverance.  I  die, — I  go  to  Claude.  May  Grod 
forgive  the  deed,  or,  at  least,  permit  my  coudemned  soul  to 
wander  through  eternity  with  his.  My  only  prayer  is  to 
share  his  doom,  though  it  be  the  horrors  of  eternal  misery. 
For  my  child,  if  by  some  strange  fatality — which  mocks  and 
haunts  my  soul  in  this  last  death-hour — he  be  yet  alive,  I 
can  only  wish  a  lot  more  blessed  than  that  of  those  who  gave 
him  birth.  0  Grod  !  protect  him,  he  is  innocent ;  visit  not  the 
sins  of  others  on  his  defenceless  head.  x\h  !  I  falter  at  the 
thought  of  my  child  ;  my  brain  reels  !  methinks  I  see  his 
cherub  face, — hear  his  beloved  voice,  calling  me  by  the 
blessed  name  of  mother  !  Pshaw  !  why  this  mocking  phan- 
tasy ?  My  child  is  dead.  The  struggle  is  over.  Farewell 
earth, — farewell  all  things.     Bury  me  with  Claude." 

She  left  the  sheet  open,  but  directed  to  no  one,  on  the 
table ;  then  opening  a  third  drawer  of  the  escritoire,  took 
from  thence  a  dagger,  turned,  stood  by  the  body  of  her 
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husband,  drew  the  blade  from  the  jewelled  sheath,  and 
paused.  Then  and  there,  with  the  deadly  weapon  in  her 
hand — whose  shining  bla-de  flashed  in  the  moon])eams — she 
paused.  At  this  moment  the  clock  of  St.  Peter's  chimed,  or 
rather  tolled,  slowly,  and  solemnly,  the  hour  of  midnight. 
It  was  midnight  in  the  Eternal  City  ;  midnight  in  that 
lone,  fearful  chamber  of  death  ;  but  the  deepest,  darkest, 
midnight  of  all,  was  in  the  soul  of  the  doomed  woman.  A 
throng  of  emotions  swept  over  her — her  features  worked 
convulsively.  Perhaps  in  that  fleeting  moment  her  whole 
past  life — its  false  pleasures,  its  passionate  errors,  its  world 
of  thought  and  feeling — cherished  for  what — but  to  come 
to  this  at  last — swept  with  panoramic  distinctness  before 
her  ;  yet  she  faltered  not  in  her  purpose.  "  Claude,  Claude  ! 
I  come  to  thee — beloved,  receive  my  soul !  "  and  with  this 
last  prayer  offered  on  the  shrine  of  her  earthly  idol,  instead 
of  that  of  the  dread  Judge  into  whose  presence  she  was 
about  thus  madly  to  rush,  she  buried  the  dagger  to  the  hilt 
in  her  bosom.  A  torrent  of  warm  blood  gushed  forth,  ac- 
companied by  a  shriek  so  unearthly,  that  those  who  heard 
never  forgot ;  and  with  this  shriek  Florence  fell  prostrate, 
dead,  twining  her  arms,  as  they  stiffened  in  death,  around 
the  form  of  Claude.  Verily  Retribution  cometh,  though  it 
be  at  the  eleventh  hour. 


CONCLUSION, 


"  It  is  pleasant  to  think,  that  though  there  be  many  wretched,  there  are  some 
happy  in  the  world." 

A  YEAR  has  passed  away  since  the  cold  grave-clods  first  hid 
from  earth  the  forms  of  Claude  St.  Julian,  and  his  erring 
and  unfortunate  bride;  seven  years  have  flown  since  last  we 
met  any  of  the  other  characters  of  our  story.  To  the  habi- 
tants of  Vernon,  those  years  have  been  one  long,  sunny 
dream  of  happiness;  and  the  progress  of  time  can  be  marked 
only  by  the  budding  roses  of  each  returning  spring ;  and  by 
the  growth  and  opening  bloom  of  the  living  roses,  which 
grow  in  gladness  within  the  walls  of  the  old  mansion. 
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To  Lilian,  the  young  spring-time  of  her  heart  has  re- 
turned, mingling  with  the  graces  and  virtues  of  matured 
womanhood.  She  is  fresh,  gay,  and  birdlike,  as  in  her  first 
glad  years  ;  childlike  in  her  loveliness  and  innocence,  but 
yet  wearing,  when  she  chooses,  the  crown  of  matronly  dig- 
nity with  graceful  ease.  As  for  Harry,  he  has  sowed  his 
wild  oats,  and  promises  to  settle  down  into  that  most  ad- 
mirable character — a  country  gentleman,  with  hand  and 
heart  open  as  the  day  to  the  calls  of  charity  and  hospitality ; 
fond  of  field  sports,  and  expending  his  superabundant  vital 
energy,  and  high  spirits,  upon  the  exhilarating  and  healthful 
pursuits  of  country  life,  in  preference  to  the  baleful  excite- 
ments of  dissipation.  Lilian  is  just  the  sort  of  wife  for 
such  a  man ;  she  gratifies  his  favorite  tastes  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  hounds  and  hunters ;  and 
though  even  her  best  drawing-room  is  not  exempt  from  the 
incursions  of  his  canine  favorites — the  greatest  of  horrors 
to  most  women — she  takes  it  all  in  the  most  amiable  way 
in  the  world  ;  they  are  "  Harry's,"  and  that  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  render  them  lovable  in  her  eyes.  The  sound  of 
his  hunting-horn  resounding  amid  the  hills,  is  to  her  ear  the 
most  eloquent  of  music. 

Three  buds  of  promise  have  been  added  to  the  house- 
hold. Harry, — our  darling  little  Harry — has  grown  into  a 
fine,  noble-looking  boy,  who  looks  on  himself  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man,  and  a  protector  for  his  two  little  sisters. — ■ 
Ella,  the  fair,  gentle,  gold-haired  Ella,  the  wild,  lovely,  little 
sprite  Lilian, — and  the  bright,  crowing  babe  in  the  mother's 
arms,  who  rejoices  under  the  aristocratic  appellation  of 
Stanley  Vernon. 

A  short  time  after  the  reunion  of  Harry  and  Lilian,  the 
latter  was  informed  one  day  that  a  gentleman  wished  to 
see  her,  who  would  not  send  in  his  name.  Her  heart 
bounded  with  a  half-joyful,  half-painful  throb,  as  she  received 
the  message.  Her  presentiment  proved  to  be  true.  A 
moment  afterwards  she  was  clasped  in  her  father's  arms ; 
the  erring  child  was  forgiven,  even  ere  he  learned  how 
wrongly  he  had  accused  her, — how  bitterly  and  how  fully 
the  seeming  error  had  been  atoned  for. 

On  leaving  Vernon  a  miserable,  stricken-hearted  man, 
Mr.  Stanley  had  roved  he  cared  little  whither.     Accident, 
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combined,  perhaps,  with  some  memories  of  earlier  days,  led 
him  to  the  far  distant  home  of  an  old,  widowed,  and  child- 
less relative,  whom  he  found  with  barely  the  necessaries  of 
life — though  at  one  time  a  man  of  affluence.  Gratitude  for 
benefits  received  in  early  life,  prompted  Mr.  Stanley  to  de- 
vote himself  to  one  who  had  claims,  both  of  blood  and  af- 
fection, upon  him.  With  his  talents  for  business,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  procure  employment  in  one  of  the  new 
cities  of  the  West,  near  which  the  humble  home  of  his  uncle 
was  situated,  and  he  devoted  his  earnings  to  the  support  of 
the  latter,  equally  with  himself. 

Of  Lilian  he  occasionally  heard,  through  a  confidential 
correspondent.  He  was  convinced,  as  far  as  worldly  com- 
forts were  concerned,  she  was  amply  supplied  ;  and  he  re- 
solved— much  as  his  heart  yearned  towards  her — to  show 
no  manifestations  of  fatherly  affection  towards  one  who 
seemed  determined  to  persist  in  error.  There  was  some- 
thing mysterious  in  the  conduct  of  his  relative ;  he  was 
often  closeted  alone  for  hours,  and  never  explained  the 
cause  of  this  strange  proceeding. 

People  whispered  that  he  was  a  miser.  The  generous 
and  high-hearted  Stanley  refused  to  listen  to  such  reports. 
Was  he  not  always  complaining  of  the  pressure  of  the 
times  upon  poor  people  ?  and  did  he  not  submit  to  being  a 
dependent  on  the  labor  of  another  ? — this,  in  itself,  was 
enough  to  refute  them. 

His  astonishment  was  therefore  great,  when,  upon  his 
uncle's  death,  three  years  afterwards,  the  will  was  read  by 
his  confidential  lawyer,  which  placed  him  (Mr.  Stanley)  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  fortune,  consisting  of  funds  in 

the bank,  territorial  lands,  besides  some  odd  thousands 

stuck  about  in  holes  and  corners  of  the  old  tumble-down 
house  ;  all  of  which  his  nephew  had  never  dreamed  he  pos- 
sessed. 

The  truth  was  out ;  he  was  indeed  a  miser,  preferring  to 
live  on  the  hard  earnings  of  another  to  spending  one  farth- 
ing of  his  precious  gold.  Well,  in  death,  at  least,  he  did 
bim  justice,  who,  he  averred,  was  the  only  person  who  had 
ever  showed  him  disinterested  kindness ;  but  whom  the 
world  pronounced,  "  a  'cute  fellow,  who  knew  how  to  play 
his  cards,  and  understood  exactly  what  he  was  doing  all  the 
time. " 
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After  the  loss  of  bis  only  relative  in  that  stranger  land, 
— in  the  possession  of  an  income  which  placed  him  above 
the  necessity  of  any  fixed  employment,  that  "  medicine  of  a 
diseased  mind  ;  "  the  heart  of  Mr.  Stanley  yearned  more 
than  ever  after  his  discarded  daughter.  About  this  time 
he  received  intelligence  of  her  illness,  and  the  separation 
between  herself  and  Harry.  Visions  of  Lilian,  lonely,  for- 
saken, and  destitute,  rose  up  before  him.  As  soon  as  he 
could  arrange  his  affairs  so  as  to  admit  of  his  doing  so,  he 
flew  to  her  succor,  and  found  her  under  far  different  circum- 
stances. 

Since  that  period  he  has  continued  to  reside  with  them, 
sleeping,  and  having  his  study  at  the  cottage  ;  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  rooms  occupied  by  him,  remains 
exactly  as  it  was  in  former  days.  Yes,  there  it  stands, 
sweet,  quiet.  Rose  Cottage,  a  temple  of  the  past ;  and  many 
an  hour  is  spent  there  by  its  lovely  mistress  in  meditation, 
prayer,  and  communion  with  the  spirit  voices  of  other  and 
fondly  remembered,  though  less  happy  years. 

When  the  soul  becomes  too  much  absorbed  in  its  own 
happiness ;  when  it  is  tempted  to  forget  amid  the  pleasures 
which  surround  it  here,  the  higher  goal  to  which  its  onward 
pathway  tends ;  'tis  then  that  we  should  recall  if  possible, 
amid  the  associations  of  the  past,  the  sorrows  of  darker 
years,  and  strive  to  realize  how  vain  and  fleeting  are  all 
earthly  things,  and  how  important  it  is  to  lay  up  treasure 
whose  existence  shall  be  eternal,  and  whose  joy  "  fadeth  not 
away." 

It  was  for  such  a  purpose  as  this  that  Lilian  made  Rose 
Cottage  the  oratory  of  her  devotions.  Gov.  Vernon  spends 
all  the  time  which  his  public  duties  allow  with  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law ;  and  Ella  and  her  two  lovely  children,  are 
often  there  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  now  Capt. 
Minton..  We  linger  fondly  amid  the  pleasant  scenes  of 
thy  happy  home,  sweet  Lilian.  We  are  loth  to  part  with 
thee  ;  yet  could  we  leave  thee  under  fairer  auspices  ?  Happy 
in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  in 
the  idolizing  love  of  thy  husband,  in  the  reverential  affection 
of  thy  children ;  with  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
seeming,  "  shedding  its  pure,  holy,  and  gentle  influence  in 
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light  and  joy,  around  thy  daily  path,  what  more  could  we 
ask  for  thee  ? 

We  turn  with  feelings  of  pleasure  to  another  home,  that 
of  Judge  Woodward  and  Eva.  It  would  amuse  the  reader 
to  see  the  graceful  and  matronly  dignity,  with  which  the 
gentle  Eva  presides  over  the  household  of  her  lord.  With 
reverential  tenderness  she  looks  up  to  him — 

"  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him." 

Mrs.  Moreton  laughingly  asked  her  one  day  in  playful  mal- 
ice, if  she  didn't  think  her  grave  and  distinguished  husband 
looked  a  little  old.  "  Old  !  "  echoed  Eva,  her  eyes  beaming 
with  feeling,—"  old  !  when  I  look  in  his  face  I  see  only  the 
soul  beaming  through  it.  To  me,  with  t/iat  soul,  he  will  al- 
ways be  young  and  beautiful." 

Mrs.  Moreton  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm;  she  should 
rather  have  sighed  for  the  priceless  gift  which  was  denied 
her  own  false  worldly  heart. 

Nor  did  the  judge  look  old,  as,  in  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion from  his  graver  duties,  he  played  with  his  wife  and 
children ;  his  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  domestic 
happiness  which  for  long  years  had  been  denied  him.  .  i 

Released  from  the  incubus  which  rested  upon  her  every  1 
plan  of  display  or  enjoyment,  by  the  death,  some  four  years 
back,  of  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Fitz  Friske  is  now  the 
leading  star  in  the  world  of  fashion,  taking  precedence  of 
even  Mrs.  De  Vere  Moreton.  Old  Mrs.  O'Friske's  predictions 
have  not  as  yet  been  realized,  for  there  is  no  heir  to  the 
honors  of  the  Fitz  Friske  house.  Poor  Gussy  !  she  is  trying 
to  forget,  amid  the  splendor  and  frivolity  of  her  present  life, 
that  she  once  possessed  a  heart.  As  for  the  Moretons,  they  \ 
are  pursuing  the  same  routine,  of  life  as  when  last  we  met  t 
them ;  but  they  seem  to  be  losing  caste  in  some  degree,  and ! 
no  longer  enjoy  that  monopoly  in  matters  of  taste  and  i 
fashion  they  once  possessed.  | 

People  say  their  fortune  is  gone ;  that  they  are  living  on 
borrowed  capital,  and  can't  keep  up  much  longer ;  but  peo- 
ple will  talk,  right  or  wrong ;  besides,  the  latter  clause  ia  | 
certainly  not  true,  for  there  are  certain  people  who  will — to 
use  a  vulgar  expression — "  dash,"  though  they  may  have  the 
last  dollar  in  their  pocket,  and  know  not  where  the  next  is 
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the  night  shadow  be  removed,  save  when  the  storm-cloud  of 
Sin  is  dispersed  by  the  first  glorious  beams  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion morning. 

"  What  is  writ,  is  writ;  would  it  were  worthier."  If  this 
narrative  has  served  to  beguile  one  weary  hour — impart  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  to  one  heart,  I  am  repaid  for  the  thought 
and  trouble  it  has  cost  me.  If  perchance  to  any  old  friend 
— who  may  recognize  or  guess  the  writer  of  this  work — it 
brings  back  the  memory  of  the  past — of  hours  which  fell  on 
our  hearts  like  fresh  rose  leaves  scattered  by  a  south  breeze 
on  the  grateful  turf,  'tis  all  I  ask.  I  am  weary,  reader,  and 
so  perchance  are  you ;  but  ere  we  part,  let  us  each  give  a 
"  God  bless  you,"  and  a  prayer  that  we  may  meet  again,  in 
peace  and  happiness. 


THE   EKD. 
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